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GUEST EDITORIAL * 3 


JUSTINA ROBSON 


| promised myself I’d never get sucked into this again. 
The war on genre, I mean. But recent events hosted at the 
Institute of Contemporary Arts, in the Man Booker shortlist, 
| at the online fanzine Tangent, on the TTA Discussion Boards 
and in China’s last editorial in this space have all primed 
| me to give it one final assault. If you’re sick of the confoun- 
ded farrago, then turn the page now and save yourself. 

Much ado has been made about what SF is. In M. John 
Harrison’s board on the New Weird thread there were acres 
written with heartfelt passion about the development of 
SF. This led to a search for definition in some quarters, for 
theory, for a place in which to stand to view the changing world. As usual, it ended 
in tears. The trouble is that we simply can’t stop ourselves categorising. It’s essential, 
or we'd never say anything or go anywhere. If there’s no difference between a cat 
and a conundrum why bother leaving the house? Thus some clamoured for exactitude 
(crafty little SF crimes conducted by man-eating white tigers in space will now be 
its own genre) and others for inclusion (all fiction is made up of ideas so it is all the 
same). No good can come of either. A very sophisticated effort to restructure modern 
literary theory was also proposed but nobody proved equal to the job and some 
questioned the validity of responding to such a venture and thus accepting potentially 
destructive definitions. Oh, we had a fine old time of it, I can tell you. 

Meanwhile, we have what we’ve always had - books arranged by genre in shops 
and certain books selected mostly by genre which are singled out for critical acclaim 
and big cash rewards. A situation, you must agree, which is simply a social firework 
waiting to be lit. But the story of our genre’s efforts to become part of that social 
elite is the story of Jude the Obscure. No matter what arts, crafts, speculations and 
philosophical truths you want to include in SpecFic, entry to the club is all about 
that elusive fragrance of musky Alphatude - belonging. And belonging is a matter 
of power and money, who is in and who is out, a simple hierarchical model which 
has never been overthrown by philanthropic goodwill anywhere in the world ever. 
Margaret Atwood can win the Booker because she’s in. M. John Harrison can’t 
make the shortlist because he’s out even if he does review for the Guardian and the 
TLS. The same thing is true on all the various levels of the whole survival-of-the- 
fittest thing right down to the pecking order on who gets the first free copy of Jemma 
Blogg’s new fanzine at ConTestable (the convention for SF, Fantasy and Horror 
quizmasters). 

So forget it. We’re all Betas. That’s all there is to it. You knew that when you signed 
up and got the T-shirt with the orc on the front. You could have gone to Dolce E 
Gabbana, but you didn’t. It’s all very well claiming your genes or your inclinations 
led you here and that you’re as equal as everyone else. You’re quite right. But that’s 
exactly the point, isn’t it? List all the exceptions you like, pretend you’re only half 
interested by going only to horror cons and try to break the pattern of the inevitable 
by bravely publishing a magazine whose reason to exist is driven by the need to 
escape the intolerable insult of being labelled second class and irrelevant by people 
who have never read a single word of anything you care about. All the while you 
know that the fiction you love has as much of value in it as anything written any- 
where. 

The whole thing makes us all madder than a hatful of vipers on a clown’s head, 
doesn’t it? And the arguments are a waste of time because it’s over. Well, maybe it 
is and maybe it isn’t. I think however that arguments and propositions based on the 
actual contents of the fiction are pointless. What we really need are some clear-cut 
Alphas (skill at fiction largely irrelevant) to break through into that stifling region at 
the top. I won’t mention their names as you have already got a picture in your minds 
of who I mean - of course you do, you’ve sniffed the pheromones wafting off the 
page and you know. Who doesn’t? 

And meanwhile there is such a thing as genre and style and we need it - it’s a 
search engine tool - and it’s important otherwise you’d spend your whole life 
wading through Woman’s Own one-pagers looking for a Chris Kenworthy tale of 
miseriwunda. Thus, there is such a thing as the TTA style of story, and a good thing 
too. And Oryx and Crake is old 50s SciFi. And Dave Truesdale (Tangent editor, recently 
spooked into quitting by genre crisis) is suffering from tired editor syndrome. And 
China’s enthusiasm for the new thingy is inspiring, as it should be and all’s right 
with the injustice of the world. 

(And for the record no, | am not saying we should lie down and take it. I am 
saying we are presently the underdog and that’s all. Underdogs are our thing, no?) 


Justina Robson's latest novel is Natural History (Macmillan hb, 330pp, £16.99). You can respond to this editorial by posting 
a message on Justina’s board at www.ttapress.com/discus. Her own website is at www.justinarobson.co.uk. 
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THE SECRET LIFE OF AN UNFAMILIAR TOWN 15 BEST OBSERVED, | BELIEVE, 1N A PUBLIC 
place, for once the citizens grow accustomed to the presence 
of a stranger in their midst, the rhythms of their passage begin 
to illustrate the complex currents in which they swim. This in 
mind, I spent the mornings in Trujillo sketching in the Plaza 
Central, sitting on a park bench facing a white stone church 
with twin steeples, a vacant lot strewn with garbage, and a 
small grocery with an ochre facade upon which the word 
SUPERMARKET Was painted in both English and Spanish. To my 
right stood the police station, a one-story yellow building with 
barred windows, and a pulperia - scarcely more than a pop 
stand with picnic tables set beneath an extended roof that 
offered shelter to beer drinkers from the blast furnace sun. To 
the rear of the seedy little park that dominated the plaza lay 
the Banco Atlantida, guarded by men with assault rifles who 
waved a metal detector at everyone who entered, a gesture 
that was more a diffident blessing than an actual examination. 
Adjoining the bank, atop a bluff that rose up from the beach, 
was the ruin of a fort where three centuries before, according 
to the owner of my hotel, Spanish troops had slaughtered 
several hundred Mayans, the entire population of the village 
of Silin, disposing of their bodies in the sea below - this the 
town’s sole claim to historical significance. To my left, at the 
middle of the park, was a two-story kiosk whose ground floor 
was open to the air and housed a taco stand with white plastic 
chairs and wooden tables. High school students would gather 
there at lunchtime to drink Pepsis and listen to music. The 
top floor, enclosed by cream-colored stucco walls, housed the 
public library and was always far less crowded. 

The idlers in the park - mainly unemployed men - favored 
benches close to the church, because these were shaded by 
spreading ceiba trees and provided a good vantage from which 
to watch the busy street. I preferred a bench in the sun, away 
from the noise and activity, where no one was likely to join 
me. In the space of a week my skin grew dark and I became 
all but invisible to the young Honduran women in skin-tight 
jeans and low-cut blouses who originally had giggled at me 
as they passed; invisible also to the vendors, children hawking 
mangos and handcrafted jewelry, black women balancing 
tubs on their heads filled with coconut bread and sweet corn; 
to businessmen with big front porch bellies and pomaded 
hair, gold watches and gaudy rings, who walked with their 
arms about their sons’ shoulders, while their daughters and 
wives trailed behind. The only person who continued to pay 
any attention to me was an old white-haired derelict in rags, 
his dark Hispanic features set in a perpetual scowl, left foot 
bandaged by a horribly stained cloth. He moved through the 
park on an unvarying circuit, stopping now and again to pick 
something up, a scrap of tin, a splinter of bright glass, a bit of 
paper, and on occasion he would pause beside my bench to 
demand a cigarette. 

I did not notice the park sweeper at first, or rather my notice 
of him was cursory - I might never have done other than 
register his presence if it had not been for his confrontation 
with the derelict. I had turned my eyes toward the supermarket 
and was engaged in recording a traffic snarl involving a mini- 
van, a truck bearing racks of purified water, and one of the 
ubiquitous white taxis that sputtered and smoked about the 
town, when I heard a shout and caught sight of the derelict 
hurrying along inside the hip-high wrought-iron fence that 
bordered the park. He was being pursued by a slight, sixtyish 
man — of Mayan heritage, judging by his rosy brown complex- 
ion —- wearing chinos, a faded plaid shirt, a tan baseball cap 
bearing a Nike swoosh, and brandishing a machete. The dere- 
lict retreated into the vacant lot across the street and flung 
himself down among plaster debris by the wall at the rear of 


the lot. The wall was a pale yellow, dappled with patches of 
raw concrete; beyond it rose the rusted tin roof of a hardware 
store, and beyond that, set on higher ground, I could see thatch- 
ed shanties sheltered by palms and acacias. Above them all 
loomed the bulk of a green mountain, its crest obscured by 
seething gray mist. Sitting at the base of the wall, the derelict 
looked to be the end-product in a process of increasing materi- 
ality and decay whose progress could be traced downward 
from the mist through the various degrees of human occupa- 
tion. The sweeper took up a position by the entrance to the 
park, staring bleakly at the derelict. At last, apparently satisfied 
that he’d made his point, he sheathed the machete, retrieved 
a broom and a metal dustpan from a bench, and began sweep- 
ing up cigarette butts and paper trash from the path that led 
to the kiosk. 

Planted along the iron fence every twenty-five feet or there- 
abouts were smallish trees with gray trunks and dense, almost 
perfectly globular pea-green crowns, like the simplified tree 
shapes a child might draw. I came to realize that the park 
sweeper was storing things in among their branches. It made 
sense that he would keep his water bottle in a shady place - 
out in the sun, ice water became tepid in a matter of minutes 
- but I couldn’t fathom why he secreted certain items, in par- 
ticular an eyelash viper that he had killed with a stick. He 
affixed a wire to its body, reached into the crown of the tree 
on my immediate left, and - I supposed - hooked the other 
end of the wire to a branch. Over the course of an hour or so 
I saw him similarly hide gold foil from a cigarette pack, a 
shard of brown glass, and the arm from a broken doll. Directly 


Lucius Shepard's fiction has been awarded a number of ‘fabulous bowling trophies’ as 
he puts it.He lives in Washington State in the USA. His latest book is Colonel Rutherford's 
Colt.Forthcoming next year:a story collection Trujillo, the novel A Handbook of American 
Prayer, and two short novels in book form, Softspoken and Liar’s House. 
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in front of my bench a dilapidated stucco fountain, its colors 
all but faded, dribbled into a basin that contained a few inches 
of brackish water, and after the sweeper had hidden the doll’s 
arm, he climbed down into the basin and began to bail the 
water out with his dustpan. Occasionally he stooped to pick 
up some object or another, which he would then place in his 
trouser pockets — these items, I guessed, would wind up inside 
the crown of a tree as well. I assumed there was a mundane 
explanation underlying this eccentric habit, but that assump- 
tion suffered a blow when near midday, from the same tree 
wherein he had placed the freshly killed snake, he removed 
a second wire to which was affixed the skin of another viper. 
It crossed my mind that this was not a second snake, but the 
same one he had killed earlier, its flesh consumed by parasites 
living inside the tree. Preposterous though that notion was, I 
was inclined to ask him about it; but as I attempted to frame 
the question, my Spanish being far from fluent, the church 
bell tolled the noon hour, striking - as always and for no 
comprehensible reason — forty-one times. Closing my sketch 
pad, I hurried off to meet the entirely comprehensible reason 
for my being in Honduras, Sharon Powlus. 


BOTH SHARON AND | HAD PRESUMED FROM THE OUTSET THAT OUR AFFAIR WOULD BE 
short-lived. She claimed she was reluctant to put her two young 
sons, Jeremy and Chris, through a divorce, but I had come 
to realize that she herself was unprepared for the ordeal and 
that this was of equal relevance. We had thus decided to spend 
a last patch of time together, then go our separate ways. Sharon 
ran a tourist agency in Seattle and had wangled two weeks 


free in order to set up a program of eco-travel in the region. 
Mornings, while I was at the park, she dealt with business 
concerns and the remaining hours we spent as lovers. As our 
second week in Trujillo began, the recognition that the end 
was approaching manifested a terrible pressure. Neither of us 
was ready to let the other go. 

All lovers persuade themselves that their connection is 
extraordinary, but in the case of Sharon and I there was some 
evidence to confirm that judgment. Up to the point when we 
traveled to Honduras, our actual physical relationship could 
have been measured in terms of a few days scattered in hand- 
fuls of hours across a period of three months, yet we displayed 
a startling intuitive knowledge of one another that testified 
toa mutuality such as might result from a lifelong involvement, 
and perhaps gave evidence of an even more unusual connec- 
tion. Before she met me, Sharon, who was given to precognitive 
flashes, had heard a voice in her dreams and was amazed to 
discover the voice was identical to mine. After we hooked up 
she began to have dreams in which she appeared to be viewing 
scenes from the days when I was musician, and though I’d 
never previously experienced anything that could be counte- 
nanced as psychic, in the several paintings I did of her I in- 
corporated images such as playing cards, calendars showing 
specific dates, and so forth, that referenced events in her past 
of which I could not have known. Love, then, did not seem 
an emotion enclosed by our skulls, a product of chemistry 
and personal history, as much as a strange cloud that had 
enveloped us. 

I doubt a seventeen-year-old would have given Sharon a 
second glance; but then seventeen-year-olds are, generally 
speaking, idiots and the quality of their regard is insignificant 
to any consideration other than that of a marketing consultant. 
She was in her early forties, attractive yet not immediately, 
strikingly so. Her face had a tomboyish openness that projected 
such a cheerful force, it caused her features to seem incidental 
to a description, and though after we became lovers I grew 
entranced by her eyes - how they shifted from aquamarine, 
a translucent swimming pool color, to almost gray - and by 
her mouth, which had the shape of a hunter’s bow drawn 
back a notch, the bottom lip approximating the string, by the 
entire terrain of her body, that force, that openness, was always 
a shout that drowned out the rest of her. She commonly wore 
jeans and T-shirts, and her dresses were not at all showy. Her 
brown hair was trimmed just above her shoulders, well-tended, 
but not fussed over. She painted her nails, but otherwise used 
little make-up. It was as if she had acknowledged the idea of 
feminine allure, yet did not espouse it. Perhaps she understood 
the essential quality of her beauty to be an honesty that resisted 
contrivance. Once when her husband met her at the Seattle 
airport, I watched from a distance and observed that the 
soldierly straightness of her posture, the way she stood with 
hands clasped, feet together, gave her the appearance of an 
exclamation point that had been dashed off by a energetic 
stroke of a pen and inappropriately placed at the end of a 
thoroughly unexclamatory sentence. That openness, that 
force . . . It was all through her, a slash of brightness too hot 
for either her body or the marriage to hold. 

I met her for lunch that day at the Restaurante Paradiso 
Tropical. Eight tables covered with red plastic cloths, the flies 
so thick they appeared to be an element of the geometric 
pattern thereon; a menu and prices painted in Spanish and 
misspelled English on a pale blue wall; a scowling thick-bodied 
woman in a sweat-stained tank top who served us with 
perfunctory disdain and stood behind the counter watching 
us eat, all the while mopping her brow with a wad of paper 
napkins and mouthing the lyrics to romantic ballads that - 
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underscored by popping static - issued from an unseen radio 
and seemed the audible counterpart of the smell rising from 
a freshly cooked, still bubbling batch of caramel custard. A 
TV in one corner of the room, its volume turned down, was 
tuned to CNN; the crawl beneath the picture gave the latest 
news from Iraq and stated that the threat level in the United 
States was orange. I shoveled down my food, but Sharon picked 
at her plate and gazed glumly out at the Japanese trucks 
and taxis passing on the street. When I asked what was on 
her mind, knowing the answer already, she said, “I’m sorry, 
Richard. I’m just . . . it’s nothing, really.” 

“You're thinking about going home.” 

A nod. “Yup.” 

I refrained from suggesting that she didn’t have to go home, 
but she must have anticipated I would suggest it, because she 
said defensively, “I’ll be fine. It’s not all awful.” 

“Now there’s a testimonial,” I said. 

Sharon’s face tightened, but she did not respond, and | felt 
a stab of loathing for her husband, that unimaginative man 
who treated her like an expensive household appliance, moni- 
toring her movements, standing moment to moment in judg- 
ment of her efficiency, yet took no notice of the stresses caused 
by his disregard for the things she needed in order to thrive. 

“What you want to do this afternoon?” I asked. 

“Let’s go back to the room.” 

I thought to say that we might as well be in Topeka for all 
the use we’d made of Honduras, but returning to the hotel 
was the right choice. Our intimacy was by necessity agora- 
phobic. We were at our best in rooms, in small enclosures 
where we could pretend the world beyond had ceased to exist. 

“We can stop by the market and get some fruit,” she said. 

“What you got in mind?” I arched an eyebrow suggestively, 
hoping to jolly her. 

“Bananas, of course. And” - she affected a sultry tone - 
“a pineapple.” 

“I’m not too sure about this pineapple thing.” 

“We'll cut it up this time, okay?” 

“Chunks . . . or slices?” 

“I’m not inhumane,” she said. “Chunks.” 

As if this meager joke had exhausted us, we rested our 
heads together. The dust and white light and grinding engine 
noise from the street; the droning flies; the distorted syrupy 
music; the ugly woman lip-synching - these things receded 
for the moment, acquiring the blandly exotic gloss of a back- 
drop in a photographer’s studio. Our eyes closed, our fingers 
entangled on the plastic tablecloth. A girl passing by outside 
gave a shriek of laughter that penetrated, barely, the eddy of 
warm isolation in which we breathed. 

The thick-bodied woman chose at this juncture to ask if 
we wanted something more, offering a grim smile that was 
either her best impression of hospitality or else bespoke her 
pleasure at having interrupted a sensitive exchange. 

“La cuenta,” I said. 

“Catorce lempira.” 

I handed her a twenty and we sat stiffly as she cleared the 
plates. The song on the radio ended and the announcer spoke 
into an echo chamber, lending the station’s call sign a quaintly 
retro modernity. 

“Seriously,” I said to Sharon. “Want to hit the market?” 

“I don’t care.” 

“Should we pick up anything else before we go back?” 

She tried a smile. “Maybe some courage. If I could score a 
little courage, we wouldn’t be in this mess.” 

“You've got all the courage you need.” 

“You keep saying that, but I don’t see it.” 

The conversation flagged - we'd had the same one so many 


times before, it was less a dialogue than a litany and we re- 
quired no more than the digest version. We came to our feet 
and before we could move a step toward the street, the thick- 
bodied woman brushed past us and began wiping the table 
with a rag, as if in a hurry to remove our trace. 


MAYAN GODS WERE MOLDED IN BAS RELIEF FROM THE PLASTER CEILING OF OUR HOTEL 
room. Squat figures kneeling, holding jugs, sitting cross-legged, 
contemplating knives. There were ten rows of six each, and 
these same figures were incised on the floor tiles, even more 
of them than were on the ceiling. Their faces were stern and 
self-absorbed, suggesting that they had little interest in those 
who occupied the in-between plane of our bed. With the 
temperature made frosty by a rattling air conditioner, we lay 
beneath a coverlet, the sweat of lovemaking drying rapidly 
on our skins. I wanted to keep conversation light, so I told 
Sharon about the park sweeper. Out the window, banana 
fronds stirred languidly on the green mountain behind the 
hotel and mist was accumulating on the upper slopes. The 
mist was as regular in its daily process as the rising of the 
sun. Soon it would slide down to cover everything. 

“Did you look in the trees?” Sharon asked. “Y’know, inside 
them?” 

“T thought it might piss him off.” 

She turned onto her side, draped an arm across my chest. 
“We could look tonight. He’s not around at night, is he?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

She rested on an elbow, tipped back my chin, and kissed 
me, a long, hungry kiss, then tucked her head onto my shoul- 
der. “We can bring a flashlight.” 

“There’s going to be crap stuck in the branches is all.” 

“You're in a state, aren’t you?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You're the one always going on about magic and mystery. 
Now you're being all negative.” 

“You think what he’s doing’s magic?” 

“It’s pretty like magic, this guy putting things in a tree. It 
reminds me of the things you paint.” 

“That stuff’s what I paint,” I told her. “I don’t necessarily 
buy into it.” 

“Liar.” She kissed my throat. “You’re a believer. You even 
believed in me.” 

“That was easy.” 

“Yeah? Look where it got you.” 

“So what you’re saying, we’ve switched attitudes. Now 
you’re the believer?” 

“Nuh-uh.” She shifted into her sleeping position, facing 
away from me, arms tucked in as if to guard her breasts. “I 
just have a feeling, y’know.” 

“A feeling. One of your clairvoyant deals?” 

“Yeah. Bout you and the sweeper guy.” 

“And?” 

“Tm too sleepy to talk about it.” 

“You can’t say shit like that and leave it hang.” 

“Tt wasn’t clear. | had this image of leaves... You were 
doing something in them. It’s not bad, I don’t think. Just 
something more than we expect.” She said this drowsily and 
closed her eyes. “That’s good, isn’t it? That there’s more than 
we expect.” 


EACH MORNING | ATE BREAKFAST AT THE POOLSIDE BAR AND WATCHED THE SUNRISE. | 
am not a morning person; I enjoy solitude at breakfast and 
so I was displeased when a portly, middle-aged Danish archae- 
ologist and his much younger, bottle-blond wife joined me 
for coffee the next day and insisted that the waiter turn on 
the TV so they could watch the war news. They were heading 


into the Miskitia jungle for a few days and the man, who had 
bored me silly two nights previously with his theories about 
the Mayans, said that there he hoped to uncover a clue relating 
to the mysterious disappearance of Mayan civilization centuries 
before. Unmindful that his wife was all the while flirting with 
me, the archaeologist went off on the topic of the Iraqi war 
for a time. The TV was displaying a succession of soldiers 
sending video greetings to their families - they appeared to 
be part of the most cheerful invasion force in history. The 
archaeologist pointed this out, saying that our armed forces 
appeared to approaching their grim task as if they were off 
to Disneyworld, not Baghdad. When I refused to rise to this 
bait, he revisited his favorite subject and announced that he 
was not in the least persuaded by the consensus view that the 
Mayans’ exit from the world stage was due to a shift in climatic 
conditions. 

“Maybe the mother ship came for them,” I said gruffly, and 
looked toward the horizon, where sunrise was drenching a 
cloud bank in orange, mauve, and gold. 

“Tt’s no more ridiculous an explanation than crop failure,” 
the archaeologist said. “The people who pose these theories 
don’t take into account the paranoia of Mayan culture. They 
were afraid of something, that’s why they vanished. The end 
of the world, perhaps.” 

Giving up on the sunrise, I scoffed at this. “The Mayan 
calendar says the world’s going to end in twenty-fifteen? That’s 
what they were frightened of, they left a little early.” 

“Twenty-twelve,” said the archaeologist. “It’s as I said - 
they were paranoid. They relied on omens and oracles to steer 
their lives, but they didn’t trust them. Leaving early, as you 
put it, is quite in character. Of course it’s possible the migration 
occurred in stages. I’ve translated documents that suggest this. 
That it was a process requiring hundreds of years.” 

“You're boring our friend, Stell,” his wife said. “If you bore 
him too much, he’ll avoid us when we return.” She flashed 
me a smile that was such a patent come-on, I felt a rush of 
sympathy for the man. 

“I’m convinced they migrated south from the population 
centers in Guatemala,” he went on, either oblivious to or 
dismissive of his wife’s behavior. “The Miskitia seems a likely 
destination.” 

The wife rolled her eyes, sending me a signal that she was 
really not part of the archaeologist’s team, and increased the 
wattage of her smile. 

“Well, you be careful down there,” I said, getting to my 
feet, addressing the archaeologist but aiming the words more 
at his wife. “You stray off the path down here, you can get 
your ass handed you.” 

I went to the fort to sketch that morning, captivated by the 
way the low mud-brown walls of the fort glowed in the strong 
sunlight, the sheen of the thick emerald grass that carpeted 
the old parade ground, and the glints on the muzzles of the 
ancient cannons. I strolled about, working in charcoal pencil, 
roughing in colors with pastels, trying to keep my distance 
from a small group of tourists - Christian missionaries, judging 
by their simpering smiles and the fact that they all wore the 
same T-shirt, white with red lettering on front and back. They 
were guided by a teenage boy who was handing them a line 
of horseshit about the history of the fort in a shrill voice that 
carried on the wind. I’d been sketching for a half-hour when 
I spotted Sharon walking toward me across the grass, dressed 
in cut-off jeans and a blue T-shirt. “I didn’t feel like working,” 
she said, leaning back beside me against one of the cannons. 
“I thought I’d come bother you.” As I sketched she talked 
about the call home she had made earlier, told stories about 
her kids, and mentioned her husband’s angry insistence that 


she return at once. The missionaries wandered near, the guide 
holding forth on Colonel Portillo, the head of the Spanish 
garrison two centuries before, and his enmity toward a sorcerer 
from the village of Silin. I half-listened to Sharon, but was 
mainly focused on my work until she said, “None of the things 
James does seemed that oppressive until I wanted to be with 
you. Home seemed fine when I wanted to be there.” 

Startled, I glanced up from the pad. “Are you on drugs?” 

She brushed strands of hair back from her face, appearing 
confused. 

“All along you’ve told me how things have sucked for years. 
You forget that? How when you started sculpting again, you 
realized things weren’t right. About wanting your kids to have 
different values. How you want to reclaim yourself. None of 
that’s got a thing to do with me. Jesus, Sharon!” I laid my 
sketch pad down atop the cannon. “Every time he starts ham- 
mering on you, this submissive reflex kicks in and you forget 
everything you want.” 

The missionaries drew near and the guide - talking slowly 
as if speaking to children — said, “Colonel Portillo imprisoned 
the villagers in the fort, but the sorcerer was strong. His magic 
was rooted in the land. He wielded power over the smallest 
and most secretive of creatures. Snakes. Insects. He used this 
power to trick the colonel.” 

Gazing up at me, Sharon shaded her eyes against the sun. 
She gave no sign of wanting to comment, but her features 
had a feral sharpness - it was as if she were trying to detect 
a dangerous potential in my words. 

“Even if you didn’t know anything was wrong till I entered 
the picture, you know what’s wrong now,” I said. “It’s not 
you want to be somewhere else. You want to be someone else. 
Someone you can’t be there.” 

“The sorcerer made the villagers disappear,” the guide said. 
“He spirited them away. To avoid being shamed, the colonel 
claimed he had executed the villagers and thrown their bodies 
in the sea.” 

On hearing such a barbarous folk tale, the missionaries 
chuckled and stared dotingly at the guide. I imagined thought 
balloons above their heads, each containing an image that 
depicted their individual conversions of the boy - they would 
cure him of these pagan fantasies with hallelujah balm and 
the power of prayer. 

“Saying this is about you wanting to be with another man,” 
I told Sharon, “it’s putting yourself down. This has always 
been about you outgrowing the marriage. I’m not the problem.” 

Several of the missionaries asked jocular questions of the 
guide. Was the sorcerer a minion of Satan? A practitioner of 
the black arts? Two pinch-mouthed ladies peered disapprov- 
ingly at Sharon and me from beneath their sun hats. The T- 
shirts, I saw, bore a design of a cartoon Christ kicking a cartoon 
devil in the ass. 

“Perhaps it was a miracle,” a male missionary said, and the 
group laughed. A religious joke, hoo boy! 

Sharon cut her eyes toward a wedge of blue ocean visible 
through a gap in a ruined wall. Judging by the slumped set 
of shoulders, I thought she was verging on tears. “Can I talk 
now?” 

“T wasn’t stopping you.” 

“Okay.” She rubbed the edge of one sandal against her ankle. 
“Ever since we got together, I’ve basically been in shock. It’s 
like I woke up and none of my clothes fit anymore. I’ve been 
walking around at home acting as if] was okay, but I’m faking 
it. Like, y’know, ‘Oh, he asked a question. Now what would 
be the proper response?’” 

She shook her head - a nervous twitch - and fell silent. I 
waited for her to go on. 


“The first night with you . . . It sounds corny, I know, but 
it illuminated all the lies I’ve been living. All the years of 
lying to myself. It wrecked me. I couldn’t get my balance. I 
still can’t.” 

The guide led the missionaries directly toward us - they 
were ripping off Christian one-liners, yucking it up for Jesus. 

“This now,” Sharon said. “What I said about nothing being 
wrong before I met you. . . it’s me trying to find some kind 
of balance so I can go back.” 

The sun seemed to glove us, to enclose us in a special sector 
of warmth. The mud-brick walls, the notch through which 
the glittering ocean showed, the pale sky - it all looked depth- 
less as a canvas, the painting of a banner missing its central 
device. The breeze sent a shine rippling across the grass. The 
frustration I’d been feeling drained away and I was empty of 
all but a hurtful resignation. 

“I don’t believe I can go back,” Sharon said. “Being with 
you here, it doesn’t seem possible. But I have to.” 

Passing behind us, the missionaries babbled merrily. A 
fruity adenoidal voice lifted above the rest and started riffing 
on the Assumption, suggesting that the sorcerer had taken 
the villagers and Colonel Portillo up to heaven. 

“No, no, no!” the guide said, and giggled. “Not heaven.” 


ONE QUALITY OF SHARON'S THAT ORKINALLY HAD ATTRACTED P14 NOTICE WAS HER PASSION 
for basketball. She was particularly devoted to the fortunes 
of the Florida Gators —- she had been brought up in Miami and 
done graduate work in fine arts at the university. Thus it was, 
this being NCAA tournament time, she insisted on eating at 
Gringos, a thatch-roofed beachside bar with a satellite dish, 
so she could catch the scores on ESPN. On learning that the 
Gators had been knocked out in the first round, she launched 
into a tirade against the Florida coach, saying he managed a 
game like he was wearing his pants over his head. The guy 
had an All-American backcourt! You get a lead, you let your 
guards control the tempo, you don’t keep running that dumb- 
ass high school version of a motion offense... What was 
that about? She proceeded to drink four margueritas in the 
next thirty minutes and, somewhat rancorously, took to calling 
me Panther Boy, this referring to my alma mater, the University 
of Pittsburgh, whose team - the Panthers - was still alive in 
the tournament. She then launched into a scholarly dissection 
concerning the causes of the deterioration of point guard play, 
which inspired me to express - as I was occasionally given to 
do — wonderment over a woman who had such a traditionally 
unfeminine expertise. 

“Yup, that’s me. The perfect woman,” she said. “A guy with 
tits.” 

Though she plainly meant this as a joke, I was feeling 
defensive and said, “Hey, I wasn’t going like, ‘Wow, a talking 
monkey, okay?” 

She pretended to key a lock beside my lips. “Keep it shut, 
Panther Boy. You’re just getting in deeper.” 

An American couple at the bar urged that the TV be 
switched to CNN. The threat level back home was still orange. 
In apparent approval of this (perhaps it was her favorite threat 
level), a news slut in a clingy orange blouse postured in front 
of enormous side-by-side photos of Bush and Saddam upon 
which statistics relating to the two gentleman were super- 
imposed, as if they and not their armies were about to duke 
it out. Watching the news put me in a fuck-the-world mood 
and I caught up with Sharon marguerita-wise. By the time 
we left Gringos, around eleven, though not stumbling drunk, 
we were fairly giddy. We walked along the beach, finding our 
way by means of the lights from the windows of shanties set 
back among shadowy palms. Mist covered the stars, blurring 


every sight. The sea lay flat. In that muffled solitude we went 
without speaking, oppressed - it seemed - by the general 
lack of definition, like a crystallization of the indefinite milieu 
in which our relationship was sputtering. Blurts of music issued 
from a shanty, someone fiddling with a volume control, and 
the broken song seemed a comment on our broken state. All 
the absences and occlusions were talking about us. 

Near the town the land rose up to form a sea cliff some 
seventy or eighty feet high, surmounted by the ruin of the 
old fort, and as we climbed a dirt road cut into the side of 
the cliff, Sharon drew me into a kiss that restored our spirits. 
We teased one another, laughed, and stopped again to kiss 
atop the cliff, then walked hand-in-hand between the crumbled 
walls of the fort, among its neutered cannons and across the 
neat green lawn, emerging on the northeast corner of the plaza. 
The park was unlit, untenanted, and the dark turret shape 
of the kiosk looked more fortlike than any portion of the fort 
itself. The street that fronted it was ablaze with light, alive 
with pedestrian traffic, people strolling, standing outside the 
supermarket and leaning against the taxis parked alongside 
the church, which gleamed white and simple like part of an 
enormous stage set. Currents of punta music and cumbia 
spiced the air. I had forgotten about the park sweeper until 
Sharon hauled a flashlight from her purse and steered us to- 
ward the rear entrance to the park. “Did he put stuff in here?” 
she asked, pointing out a tree that showed in silhouette - like 
an enormous teed-up golf ball - against the hotly lit yellow 
walls of the police station beyond the fence. 

“Yeah, I think.” I took the flashlight and tried to recall where 
the park sweeper had thrust his hand into the tree. The crown 


was so dense, the branches so stiff, in order to look within 
it, I switched on the flashlight and inserted it into the tree a 
foot and a half above the spot into which I would be peering, 
leaving it sticking out at an angle; the light illuminated the 
leaves from within, causing the tree to appear inhabited by a 
miraculous presence, the leaves glowing greenly. I pried the 
branches apart and pushed my face into the gap I’d created. I 
thought I must look like a figure in a Magritte, a man involved 
in a strange symbiotic relationship with a tree, sharing with it 
a round green head. At first I saw only a profusion of leaves 
and sections of gray branch; then I spotted something glinting 
deeper in the crown and thrust my head deeper among the 
leaves. I heard a buzzing, a distant erratic sound, like the 
simmering babble of an insect colony, and my perspective 
underwent a curious shift, as if 1 had grown suddenly small - 
rather than finding my view obscured by leaves, I was gazing 
along an impossibly long avenue created by a branch, at the 
end of which, close by the shaft of the trunk, stood a tiny 
pavilion-like structure roofed in gold. Disoriented, I blinked 
to clear my eyes, but the perspective deepened. There were 
other buildings surrounding the pavilion, but I couldn’t make 
them out. I heard a woman’s voice call my name from a dis- 
tance, just audible over the buzzing, which had swelled in 
volume, and I felt a subtle change in my body - a rippling 
internal effect too smooth to be a convulsion. Someone tried 
to pull me away, but I resisted, entranced by the pavilion, by 
the impression of a swarming movement beneath its roof. 
Then I was wrenched back from the tree and found myself 
lying dazed on the grass, with Sharon beside me, asking if I 


was all right. Before I could answer, a baritone voice inquired 
in Spanish what was going on. A uniformed policeman stepped 
out of the night to stand over us, his jowly, acne-scarred face 
glaring in disapproval. 

“We're a little drunk,” I said, picking myself up. “Estamos 
borracho... un pocito.” 

I helped Sharon stand and the cop turned his attention to 
the glowing tree. He plucked out the flashlight and examined 
it with a covetous air, admiring its shiny finish, its heft, as if 
recognizing it to be a sublimely American product, far superior 
to shoddy Honduran merchandise. He shined it about the 
park, testing its depth of penetration, and asked again what 
we were doing. I attempted explanation, saying I had stuck 
the flashlight in the tree while tying my shoe. He made a sour 
face. 

“We're looking for birds’ nests,” Sharon said in English. 

Not knowing the Spanish word for ‘nests’, I told the cop 
we were hunting for ‘the little houses of the birds’. 

He gave me a pitying look and spoke so rapidly I caught 
only a few words. He switched off the flashlight, handed it 
to Sharon, and proceeded to deliver a stern lecture concerning 
the dangers of the park at night, how we risked being robbed 
or worse. People had been known to disappear. Then, per- 
forming a slight bow, he turned and walked off, hitching up 
his gun belt as he went. 

I asked Sharon why she had wrestled me to the ground. 

“You looked . . . It was weird.” 

I asked her to clarify and she said, “It looked like you were 
in trouble. | mean, you were, weren’t you?” 

“Tn trouble?” I tried to recall the moment before she pulled 


fit first | saw only @ profusion of leaves and sections of 


qray branch: then | spotted something qlinting deeper in 


the crown and thrust my head deeper among the leaves 


me away, but my memories were clouded. “Was I like wobbling 
or something?” 

She grinned. “You been wobbling for a couple hours, sport.” 
She stuffed the flashlight into her purse. “Did you see any- 
thing?” 

We set out toward the street, walking past the kiosk, and 
I said, “I got a little dizzy, but I think I saw that piece of gold 
foil I told you about. Stuck way back near the trunk.” 

As we stepped out onto the sidewalk, into the light, I re- 
called that the park sweeper had never inserted his entire 
arm into any of the trees, just his wrist and hand, perhaps a 
bit more, and this being so, something else must have 
propelled the foil back toward the trunk. Doubtful, given 
the density of the crown, that it had been the wind. I might 
have developed this line of thought, but at that moment the 
Danish archaeologist and his wife hailed us from the doorway 
of a bar - they had changed their plans and were staying two 
more days. In their company, we went on to another bar, 
more drinks, and I thought no more about the park sweeper. 


| CAME EARLY 10 THE PARK THE NEXT FORMING, SHORTLY BEFORE EIGHT, HAVING SLEPT 
poorly, and instead of taking my usual bench, I chose one 
near the tree I had looked inside the previous night. It was 
not a challenging subject, but nevertheless I began to sketch 
it. After wasting several sheets in drawing leaf sprays and 
such, I referenced my memories of the tree’s internal structure 
and did a rendering of what I imagined I had seen ~ a leaf- 
roofed avenue leading to a pavilion. I was hungover, working 
more by instinct than design, and once I finished I was aston- 


ished by the detail I’d added. Not by its character - I was 
prone to inject fantastic elements into my work - but by its 
intricacy. The branch, the avenue, curved along within leafy 
walls, and visible among the leaves, depended from a twig, 
was a white, spindly, cocoon-shaped structure perforated by 
tiny apertures, its exterior carved with glyphs, as if the struc- 
tural material were not silk but stone. The pavilion was small 
in the sketch, but on another page I had made a detailed 
drawing of it, showing the underside of the roof to be thickly 
covered with cartouches hammered into the gold. I studied 
it a while, trying to recall if I had imagined all this the night 
before - it seemed I had done the sketch from memory, albeit 
the memory of a delusion. I was tempted to have a second 
look inside the tree, but found the idea unnerving. 

By quarter to nine the heat had become oppressive and I 
crossed to the supermarket and bought a bottle of water, half 
of which I drank standing beside the door, breathing in the 
dust raised by the honking, grinding traffic, gazing back at 
the park. A group of thirteen- or fourteen-year-old schoolgirls 
wearing tight blue shorts and white T-shirts bearing the words 
EDUCACION PHYSICA passed in the street; they were not giggly 
and animated as their sisters in the States would have been, 
but reserved and stoic, already mindful of their power, serenely 
flaunting their bodies as they strolled by the loafers who occu- 
pied benches close to the church. White smoke pluming from 
its tailpipe, a bread truck pulled up in front of the supermarket, 
blocking my view. I stepped around it and spotted the derelict 
limping into the park and hustling toward the kiosk. His haste, 
posing a contrary to his usual aimlessness, aroused my curi- 
osity and I followed him, skirting the western edge of the 
park, tracking his progress. A cop of the same general build 
as the one who had questioned Sharon and me was leaning 
in the doorway of the police station, talking to someone inside. 
The guards at the Banco Atlantida were engrossed in conver- 
sation, and the rear of the park, the area toward which the 
derelict headed, was deserted. He paused behind the kiosk, 
glanced sharply in every direction, and then limped toward 
the tree I had sketched. I stopped and watched him confront 
the tree. That was how it seemed to me: like a confrontation. 
He squared his shoulders, steeling himself as though expecting 
an assault. After a couple of seconds he pulled apart the 
branches and - as I had done - thrust his head into the crown. 
It was a surreal sight, fleshing out the way I pictured I had 
looked, a creature with two bodies, one a tree, one human, 
and sharing a single head round as a pea. I opened my sketch- 
book, intending to record the moment; but before I could 
begin, the derelict shoved his hands into the tree, seized the 
branches and with a little hop, swung his feet up, bracing 
them against the trunk, so that his body curved outward like 
the handle of a teacup. For a moment he clung there. Then, 
with a sinuous motion, he slid forward into the tree, vanishing 
to the waist. His feet came away from the trunk, extending 
straight out, almost horizontal to the ground, his weight sup- 
ported by leaves and branches alone. The most remarkable 
thing about this apparent offense against the law of gravity 
was that as he slid forward he appeared to be shrinking. I 
had no time to verify this impression, for the park sweeper 
came at a run from the far side of the kiosk, grabbed the 
derelict’s feet and yanked him down onto the grass where, 
fully life-sized, the old man lay moaning. The park sweeper 
showed him no mercy, launching a kick that caught the 
derelict solidly in the thigh. He drew his machete from its 
leather sheath. Croaking in pain, the derelict scrambled up 
and limped away, and the park sweeper harrowed him along, 
slashing the air and cursing, while the cop and the bank guards, 
alerted by the shouts, watched in amusement. 


This was the second time in less than twelve hours that I 
had doubted the evidence of my senses, both incidents relating 
to the trees, and it bothered me. The rippling feeling I had 
experienced the night before, the impossible perspective inside 
the crown - I wondered if my perceptions might not have 
been consonant with the idea of shrinkage. The way the 
derelict slid forward into the tree had, I thought, posed a visual 
analog to that odd internal rippling. Perhaps I, too, had been 
shrinking before Sharon hauled me to safety. The image was 
ludicrous, but appealed to my imagination. On impulse, I 
went over to the cop in the door of the police station - he 
was, indeed, the same one who had hassled us. Affecting an 
amiable air, I shook his hand. As with most Honduran men, 
his handshake was limp, a passive-aggressive display of in- 
difference. I asked what was going on between the derelict 
and the park sweeper. Was it a feud (I used the Spanish word 
for ‘war’)? Was the sweeper upholding some regulation? 

“Isaac is an evil fuck,” the cop told me. “He violates the 
trees. Guillermo is sworn to protect them.” 

I sought to understand why he thought badly of the derelict 
and he said something of which I only understood the word 
‘thief’. 

“And the trees,” I said. “Are they valuable in some way?” 

He dropped his cigarette, ground it under his heel, and 
shot me a haughty look. “They are beautiful. Do you not value 
this quality in the United States?” 

The question required a complicated answer, one the cop 
would likely have misunderstood, and I ignored it. 

“But why,” I asked, “does this enmity exist? Obviously they 
hate one another.” 

“Yes, well...” He expanded his belly, the gun belt shifting 
lower on his hips, and pursed his lips as if giving the matter 
due consideration. “Isaac is crazy! He talks out of his head. 
He claims he was once in charge of the trees and that Guillermo 
usurped his place.” 

Though this put things into clearer context, I was still dis- 
satisfied. I would have inquired further, but a voice within 
the station called out and the cop went back inside. 

No longer in a mood to sketch, I walked toward our hotel, 
climbing through the town along a potholed road that turned 
into red dirt halfway up a jungled hill, concrete block buildings 
giving way to dirt-floored shanties set in deep gullies, almost 
hidden by thick growths of bananas and corosal palms, grimy 
children gazing up at me from the doorways, their eyes wide, 
faces solemn, as if watching the passage of a giant or a devil. 
It was the stress, I assured myself, that had caused my. percep- 
tions to warp, to imagine an unlikely perspective, a shrinking 
man. For three months stress had been gnawing at me. Some 
erosion was to be expected. Even now I could feel it gathering, 
choosing some fresh tissue into which to sink its teeth. Yet it 
seemed that I, like Sharon, hoped for magic in the world and 
though I would have normally scoffed at the mental weakness 
incumbent upon harboring such a hope, I couldn’t disabuse 
myself of the feeling that the trees with their absurdly rounded 
crowns, like leafy planets supported by gray pillars, were more 
than the expected. 


SHARON WAS NOTIN OUR ROOM, NOTIN THE BAR, NOR BY THE POOL. ONE OF THE MAIDS 
told me she had seen her going out through the gate a half- 
hour previously, and I decided to wait for her in the room. 
Waiting grew long. To fight off the gloom that was threatening 
to descend, I sat on the couch and opened my sketchbook 
and made further studies of the interior of the tree, peopling 
the area surrounding the cocoon-shaped structure with figures 
resembling those of the Mayan gods that decorated the floor 
and ceiling. Below our window, about thirty yards distant, 


raw and unlovely amidst the natural beauty of the jungle, 
stood a small concrete box with a new tin roof where lived 
the family of aman who did repair work at the hotel. His wife 
was hanging wash on a line behind the house and a little girl 
in a white dress was toddling along in her wake, pretending 
to help. There was nothing about the scene I cared to draw 
- my mood was such that if I had sketched it, I would have 
dismissed its innocence and focus on the poverty, the thread- 
bare wash, the sores on the girl’s legs, the wretched, starved- 
thin dog sniffing the ground at the edge of the clearing, the 
slow mist sifting down from the hilltop, grievous and gray 
as ectoplasm . . . The doorknob rattled. I had, | realized, en- 
gaged the lock. Sharon was at the door, wearing a T-shirt and 
baggy khaki shorts. Her smile seemed an effort. She stepped 
in and stood at the center of the room, not going, as might be 
expected, to the bed or the couch. Shoulders hunched, head 
down. I hugged her and she began to tremble. 

“You’re shaking,” I said for want of a more helpful comment. 

She nodded; a sob burst from her. “I shouldn’t be here.” 

A feeling of helplessness swept over me. I maneuvered her 
to the couch and held her as she wept. Once her tears abated 
I asked - knowing the question should be raised, yet un- 
prepared to hear her answer - if she wanted to go home. 

“Probably,” she said in a frail voice. 

With someone else I might have argued. Relentlessly, I would 
have tried to persuade them to stay. But Sharon roused a calm 
in me, touched some chemical to life that enabled restraint, 
or else it was the certainty I felt concerning her emotional 
compass that calmed me, the security implicit in knowing 
that what kept us apart was truly circumstantial, not a faltering 
of the heart. There is a sadness about many women, a lack 
of expectation bred by the rule of their growth, their un- 
romantic education, that sometimes leads them to premature 
commitment, and once they realize their mistake they come 
to consider this realization a symptom of weakness or some- 
thing that will open them to the punishments of fate. They 
fear what they want, fear it in an almost ritual fashion. Sharon’s 
reluctance to leave her marriage did not bear upon an absence 
of courage, as she supposed. She was strong enough to leave. 
It was simply that she rejected strength because she felt the 
use of strength in her own service was somehow unclean, 
the violation of a taboo. The easiest way to rationalize this 
was to claim cowardice. Having watched her change over the 
past months, having witnessed the emergence of all that re- 
pressed desire, the desire for knowledge, for life, this sustained 
a fragment of doubt that she would remain in the marriage 
and whenever she experienced a seizure of guilt, of panic, 
though it unsettled me, I was able to keep my head. So it was 
that afternoon as the mist crawled past our window, I held 
her and said reassuring things until at last she glanced up, 
still tearful, yet something brighter peeking through, an eager- 
ness, a flash of curiosity, some fraction of desire, and offered 
a soft, questing kiss. The kiss evolved into a passion. We 
made love on the couch and afterward, lying close, she said, 
“T don’t really understand that transition that just happened.” 

I fumbled about under the couch, hunting for cigarettes. 
“You don’t, huh?” 

“Well, I kinda do. It just surprised me.” 

She swung a leg over me, stood and headed for the bath- 
room. Lying on my back I could see nothing of the hill through 
the window, only a rectangular portion of swirling mist, slightly 
darker eddies uncurling, winnowing in the gray. A block of 
veined marble come to life. The toilet flushed. Sharon returned 
bearing cigarettes. She perched on the edge of the couch, lit 
up, and exhaled a jet of smoke that clung to and spread out 
against the panes as if it were dying to go outside and merge 


with its big brother. Her eyes had gone pale and clouded, 
almost green, like snowmelt in a mountain creek, a color in 
startling contrast to her tan. 

“You're a good guy, Richard,” she said. 

This seemed a strangely inappropriate comment, given the 
context. “Hey, thanks. You’re aces with me, too.” 

She punched me playfully on the shoulder. 

“Yeah, you’re a real swell kid,” I said. 

“I was just thinking clinically. Comparing, y’know.” 

I took the pack of cigarettes and lit one up. She was com- 
paring me, I understood, to her husband. James. I didn’t like 
to say or even think his name, preferring to consider him in 
the remote third person, an ‘it’, this tendency perhaps akin 
to the way serial killers depersonalize their victims - though 
I had a sufficiency of personal feelings toward him and did 
not perceive him to be in any wise a victim. 

Sharon studied me, arms folded, holding her cigarette up 
beside her cheek. “You look too satisfied.” 

“That a problem?” 

“T like to leave em wanting more. It’s my sculptress of love 
thing. I was trying for fulfilment mixed with a tad of desper- 
ation.” 

“You think I’m not desperate?” 

The people next door came out of their room and stood in 
the breezeway, speaking in Spanish that carried the unmistak- 
able accents of argument; they went noisily off down the stairs. 
Listening to them, Sharon grew tense. 

“Hey.” I caressed her arm, worried that she might start to 
cry again. “You all right?” 

“Just dandy!” she said with an artificial degree of perkiness. 

Constantly having to cheer her up was wearing me out. I 
wasn’t that cheerful myself. I tried to manufacture words of 
encouragement, but before I could speak them, she stubbed 
out her cigarette and lay down beside me. “I been walking 
around like euthanasia’s my favorite continent,” she said. 
“T’m sorry.” 

“This shit sucks. What’re you gonna do?” 

She inched closer so we were lying belly to belly. “How’re 
you feeling?” 

Surprised by this, I said, “I’m okay.” 

“Feeling restored, are you?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“’Cause I’m gonna make your eyes roll back, Panther Boy.” 


THREAT LEVEL ORANGE HIGH. THE HOTEL OWNER, AN ASTHENIC, NERUOUS HONDURAN 
man who was transfixed by the American build-up, asked me 
the difference between orange and orange high. I had mis- 
placed the cap I wore while sitting in the sun, and he provided 
a replacement, a shamrock green cap with gilt letters on the 
front spelling out cypsysHip.com, which he delivered at poolside 
the following morning. I had no answer for him, but supposed 
the difference related to an intensification of media brain- 
washing. The Secretary of the Office of Homeland Security, 
speaking in a patient monotone such as the principal of a 
grammar school might adopt when trying to explain the func- 
tion of a traffic light to first-graders, seemed equally unable 
to clarify the matter. 

Sharon had decided to join me that morning, saying now 
the days were growing short, she wanted to spend more 
time together. We walked holding hands, descending a jungle 
trail that afforded us a view of the town spread out along the 
crescent of the bay, and on reaching the park, we chose my 
usual bench adjoining the kiosk. The derelict was wandering 
by the fence, the park sweeper going about his duties. There 
was an overcast, pewter sky ranged by darker clouds out over 
the water. Drops of rain sprinkled. Vendors were laying out 


their cloths across from the church, arranging toys, T-shirts, 
and cassette tapes for display. In front of the supermarket a 
yellow delivery truck was making a growly noise, like hoarse 
panting, shuddering while its driver unloaded stacks of plastic 
cartons from the rear, giving rise to my thought that the cartons 
were being wrenched from its womb and causing it pain. The 
sun broke through and a well-dressed woman of late middle 
age came to stand across the street from the police station 
and began haranguing someone inside. Soon, exhausted by 
her shouts, by the heat, she went into the pulperia next door 
and collapsed on one of the picnic tables. None of the other 
customers paid her notice. Shortly afterward, the derelict 
approached a tree at rear of the kiosk and was driven off by 
the park sweeper. 

“I don’t get it,” I said. “If the guy wants something in the 
trees, why not come at night when nobody’s around?” 

“He’s trying to piss the other guy off,” Sharon said. “The 
sweeper guy... what’s his name?” 

“Guillermo. Guillermo and Isaac.” I closed my sketchbook. 
“Maybe something’s different about the trees at night makes 
it dangerous.” 

“No doubt! The trees are full of vampire bugs. They guard 
a golden treasure. They sleep all day nine to five, but after 
that, watch out!” 

“Yeah, probably not,” I said. 

I put an arm around her and she rested her head on my 
shoulder. We sat without speaking. The park sweeper began 
working in an area near our bench, moving closer and closer, 
casting sidelong glances toward us. Until then I had not gotten 
a clear look at him. The brown baseball cap was stained, the 
Nike swoosh unraveling; the chinos were ragged at the cuffs. 
His face was the face of drudgery and small disappointments, 
long and dolorously lined; the skin of his neck was loose and 
sagging. He hissed in displeasure, having dropped a piece of 
plastic trash he had just picked up, and I saw that two of his 
upper teeth were gold. Catching my eye, he grinned. After a 
moment he ambled over and asked permission to sit at the 
end of our bench. He doffed his hat and mopped his sweaty 
brow; he squinted at the sun and made mention of the fact 
that it was very strong. 

“Yes,” I said. “Very.” 

“Ask him what’s up with the trees,” Sharon said. 

The park sweeper pointed to my sketchbook and asked if 
he might look. I handed it over and as he turned the pages, 
he made an appreciative face at each drawing that was re- 
vealed. His hands were grimy and left smudges on the corners 
of the pages; when he noticed this he apologized profusely 
and tried to pass the book back to me, but I told him it wasn’t 
important. He turned another page. 

“Hijo!” he said, indicating a sketch I had done of young 
Hispanic girl who had sold me bananas. “Esperanza! Que 
bonita, eh?” 

He leafed through the pages rapidly, but stopped when he 
came to the first sketch I’d made of the avenue and the golden 
pavilion. He stared at it with poorly disguised amazement, 
then closed the book and gave me a penetrating look. He 
patted the cover of the book and said I was a great artist. 

“Mil gracias,” | said. 

Two black high school boys in white shirts and dark blue 
trousers, carrying backpacks, passed by the bench and appear- 
ed to be offended when Sharon responded to their sullen stares 
by saying, “Hi.” The park sweeper said something I didn’t 
catch. I asked him to repeat it more slowly and he asked if I 
would mind making him un regalito, a little gift. It seemed 
he had taken a shine to my green baseball cap. Without any 
show of wheedling, he explained that he earned sixty-seven 


dollars a month and could not afford such a fine thing. Sharon 
wanted to know what was going on and when I told her, she 
said, “You gonna give it to him?” 

“Why not? I got no love for Gypsyship dot com.” 

“Then ask him about the trees.” 

“You think?” 

“What’s the worst can happen?” 

I gave the cap to the park sweeper. He turned it over in his 
hands, obviously delighted, but did not try it on. I opened 
the sketchbook to the detailed rendering I had done of the 
pavilion and told him I had seen this very sight inside one of 
the trees. Could he explain it? His face cinched into a stubborn 
knot and I thought he might give back the cap; after an interval 
he tapped the drawing and asked when I had seen the pavilion. 

“Two nights ago,” I said. 

He became agitated, put a hand on my arm, and cautioned 
me that I should never come into the park at night. I asked 
why and he said, “It is a complicated matter.” 

Again I asked him to explain, but he merely repeated his 
gratitude for the hat and said he had to return to work. 

Once he had gone, I filled Sharon in on the conversation 
and she said, “Wow. Maybe something weird is going on.” 

I said, “Yeah,” but I had lost interest in the trees, in the park 
sweeper, prey to a swoop of emotion, captivated by Sharon’s 
face, searching it for a sign that something would go right for 
us, because that’s what was moving through me then, this 
sense of imminence, the idea that an implausible event might 
interrupt the course of fate, dam up the trickle of time flowing 
out of us and create a reservoir in which we could flourish 
apart from ordinary folk. Her eyes grayed, she kissed me, we 
clung together, becalmed at the center of our little emotional 
storm. Three working men carrying wrapped sandwiches and 
Pepsis passed by and commented on our laughable, entangled 
state, but I was shielded against ridicule, safe within an enve- 
lope of shared feeling. 

“T want you,” Sharon said after awhile. “Y’know, that’s 
always been the hardest thing for me, to say I want something.” 
She looked away, nervous, as if confessing a shameful crime. 
“T usually tell people I can’t decide or I haven’t made up my 
mind. But for once I’m not afraid to say it. 1 want you. I want 
to get back to doing art. I want Jeremy and Chris to understand 
money isn’t the be-all and end-all. I just have to figure out 
how to get there.” 

This was so unexpected, it took me a second to realize she 
was talking about leaving her marriage. 

“Can you be patient?” she asked. “Give me a little time?” 

“You know I will.” I said this glibly, the words sliding out 
as if they had been waiting to be spoken; but I was stunned. 
She had never come so far and though I knew she might ex- 
perience a relapse, it was impossible not to feel hope. 

“A few months, that’s all I’m asking. I’ll get together with 
you whenever I can. I won’t shut you out, I promise.” 

I was no longer capable of facile response. 

“Why’re you so surprised?” Sharon grinned. “Wasn’t that 
the plan? Get me here and let the tropics work their magic?” 

“T don’t think I had a plan.” 

“Hmm!” she said, as if bemused by my answer. 

“You wanted me to have a plan?” 

“Naw, I was...” She pointed behind me. “The sweeper 
guy just stuck your hat in one of the trees.” 


THE ABSENCE OF HOPE CONVENS A CERTAIN DISMAL FREEDOT THAT AN INKLING OF HOPE 
destroys — in some ways it had been easier to accept that our 
relationship was ending than it was to believe it might not. I 
felt a new increment of pressure, a need to be cautious with 
Sharon that had not theretofore been in play, and though the 


next couple of days passed without unhappy incident, I grew 
increasingly obsessive in my attentiveness, my concern for 
her mental well-being. We spent mornings in the park and 
the conflict between the derelict and the park sweeper became 
for us a hedge against reality, a game whose superficial sim- 
plicity and quasi-magical gloss took us out of ourselves. We 
speculated wildly as to the nature of the two men, concluding 
that their interaction reflected the fluctuations of universal 
tides and that the trees were the embodiment of principles 
that the derelict sought to overthrow. He had grown bolder 
in his assaults and when driven off, he did not retreat so far 
as once he had, only to the sidewalk adjacent to the park, 
where he would pace and mutter and clench his fists. Except 
when engaged in chasing away the derelict, the park sweeper 
conducted himself with his customary aplomb, yet I thought 
I detected a slight increase of tension in his bearing. 

That Friday evening, our last weekend in Trujillo, Sharon 
suffered an attack of guilt and self-doubt that left her immune 
to consolation. Wanting to give her some space, | walked into 
town and bought a bottle of beer from a vendor and sat on 
the curb in front of the church, watching carpenters put the 
finishing touches on a stage that had been erected at the south- 
east corner of the park. A banner reading GRAN FESTIVAL FOLKLORICO 
flapped above the stage. The webbed branches of the trees 
overhanging the street showed blackly, intricately, against 
the purpling sky, like the mullions of a stained glass window 
absent of any design, and a chorus of roosting birds was 
audible above the chatter of people taking their evening paseo 
and the drum-heavy music pouring from the shop doors. As 
darkness fell the plaza grew crowded. Couples, matronly wo- 
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men going arm-in-arm, groups of girls and young men, solitary 
drunks. I paid them little notice, staring past their legs toward 
the fort, a brown shard of wall thrusting up beyond the park 
like a stalagmite. Vendors behind makeshift tables across from 
the church displayed plates of skewered roast meat and tor- 
tillas, stews, empanadas. The smells tugged at me and I was 
thinking about getting some food when a young man stepped 
out from the crowd, introducing himself as Oswaldo, and asked 
permission to join me on the curb. In no mood for conversa- 
tion, I said, “Yeah, whatever.” 

Oswaldo had a sparse growth of mustache, slicked back 
hair, and a narrow, finely boned face. He favored me with 
what seemed an unaccountably fond look and asked if I had 
come to Trujillo for the festival. “I didn’t even know about 
the goddamn thing,” I said. Oswaldo nodded sagely, as if 
digesting the shades of meaning embedded in my response. 

Several feet away along the curb lay the squashed corpse 
of a cat that had been a feature of the plaza for the last three 
days, its plum-colored intestines bubbled up into fruitlike 
shapes from a compression of matted fur and dried blood. I 
wished I had brought my sketch pad. 

“It is a famous festival,” Oswaldo said. “People come from 
all over Honduras to celebrate it.” 

“No shit,” I said. 

“My friends and I have come from Tegucigalpa by bus. I 
am a student at the university.” 

I offered another non-committal response, understanding 
now that I was part of Oswaldo’s educational experience - 
he was simply trying out his English on an incidental gringo, 


as was the habit with many upwardly mobile young Hon- 
durans. That he had no hustle in mind made me feel marginally 
more kindly toward him. 

“Do you perhaps know the reason for why the festival is 
celebrated?” Oswaldo asked. 

“Un-uh.” I was beginning to perceive a wealth of forms in 
the cat’s intestines. Pulpy hills and valleys, rivers and tributary 
systems, notches peopled by tiny towns the color of dried 
blood. I envisioned a squashed animal series. Magical land- 
scapes of viscera. Flattened tabbies, mangled puppies, gutted 
turtles. It was the kind of idea that was too stupid not to work. 

“Tt commemorates the anniversary of Colonel Portillo’s 
triumph over the sorcerer,” Oswaldo went on. “At the fort. 
La Fortaleza de Santa Barbara.” 

“You mean the massacre?” 

Oswaldo looked perplexed. “It was not a massacre.” 

“Not what I heard.” 

“No, Colonel Portillo was himself a man of mystical powers. 
He brought the people of Silin into the fort to protect them 
from the sorcerer, but the sorcerer destroyed the fort and the 
colonel hid the people in a kingdom he created for them.” 

“No shit,” I said. “Makes you wonder how come Spain lost 
the ol’ empire.” 

The sense of this appeared to elude Oswaldo. “The colonel 
was a very brave man,” he said. “He gave up his family and 
his career to save the people.” 

“And you believe that, huh?” 

“That is how the story is told,” Oswaldo said. “Of course 
I can’t be sure.” 

There was, I recalled, a squashed pigeon not far from the 


The park steeper pointed to my sketchbook and asked it he 
might look. | handed if over and as he turned the pages, he 


made an appreciative face at each drawing that was revealed 


gate of my hotel. Squashed lizards and frogs aplenty. Trujillo 
was roadkill central. My fame would be assured . . . though 
it was likely some artist in Dumbo or London was already 
working in roadkill. 

Oswaldo tried to turn the conversation to the Iraqi war. 
When I refused to play, he launched into a tiresome recital 
of his goals and ambitions. He would become a diplomat; 
he would go to Miami; he would enter politics. He asked the 
purpose for my visit to Trujillo. I told him that I drew pictures 
of dead animals. Seeming to understand by this answer that 
his English practice was wearing on me, he shook my hand, 
nodded gravely as if together we had settled some troublesome 
issue, and took his leave. I checked my pocket to see if my 
wallet was still in place. 

A necklace of colored light bulbs ringing the stage had been 
switched on. Men were hauling amplifiers, guitars, and drums, 
setting up for a band. Despite the bustle, the gaudily colored 
shops festooned with ads and painted names, the energy of 
the crowd, all the contending musics of the moment, I was 
trapped in the minimalist environment of my emotional life. 
It was as if I were enclosed within a fog, and as I strolled along 
the sidewalk bordering the park, I receded deeper into that 
fog, becoming completely preoccupied with Sharon, seeing 
her face, sensing the heated specificity of her presence, the 
force of her despair. I was drunk on emotion; I could have 
thrown down a dozen tequilas and it wouldn’t have affected 
my level of intoxication. Wanting to distance myself further 
from the sound and light, to be alone with my thoughts, I 
ducked into the park. 


Though by day the park seemed open to the sun and the 
wind and the world, at night, encaged by fence and trees and 
shadows, it had a feeling of enclosure, of being held in the 
grip of a Victorian bauble, a complicated device of black iron 
leaves and branches. The benches were empty and the taqueria 
in the bottom of the kiosk was closed. A couple of drunks in 
stained work clothes wobbled past on the sidewalk - one 
addressed me as ‘chief’ and tipped his straw hat in a parody 
of respect. As | moved off toward the rear of the kiosk, my 
cell phone rang. 

“Where are you?” Sharon asked. I told her and she said, “I 
don’t know if you should be there.” 

“Tt’s cool. Nobody’s around. Everyone’s at the festival. The 
Gran Festival Folklorico.” 

“T thought it sounded loud.” 

“Tt’s gonna get louder. A band’s about ready to play.” 

“T’ll come down. I want to take a shower first, then I’ll be 
down.” A pause. “I feel better.” 

“That’s good.” 

Another pause. “So how’re you?” 

I gave a faded laugh. “Y’know what I hate? I hate we’re 
always asking each other how we’re doing. Like we’re patients 
on a ward.” 

“They say it’s a malady... love.” 

“To Shakespeare it was a malady. To a post-modern guy, 
it’s fucking ebola.” 

With a complex drum fill, the band — now out of sight behind 
the trees - kicked into something that sounded like a particu- 
larly odious Journey song with Spanish lyrics. 

“J didn’t mean that,” I told Sharon. “I’m feeling messed up 
is all.” 

“Whyn’t you meet me in front of the church?” 

“It’s too noisy. I’ll wait back of the kiosk.” 

“Meet me at the church, okay?” 

“The street’s crowded. You’ll have trouble finding me.” 

“J don’t want you to wait in the park!” 

She said this with such vehemence, I was taken aback. “Is 
this the premonition thing?” I asked. 

“T don’t know. Maybe. Everything’s so confused in my head.” 

“Yeah, tell me about it.” 

“You’ll meet me at the church? In ’bout half an hour, forty 
minutes?” 

“All right.” 

The music was assaultive, insipid, distorted by volume. 
Unwilling to subject myself to its full effect until necessary, 
I retreated to the rear of the kiosk, sat on a bench in front of 
one of the trees and lit a cigarette. My sense of enclosure 
intensified. It was as if the volume of darkness bound by the 
fence and the overarching ceibas had grown small and the 
street had become correspondingly large. The church a white 
infinity, the yellow streetlight a fathomless reach. I tossed 
the cigarette away half-smoked. It lay in the grass, the coal 
glowing redly. The despair Sharon claimed to have vacated 
now beat in upon me with oceanic persistence. There was 
no hope for us. Hope was a protective measure, an emotion 
we used to deny the inevitable. Yet when I pictured her face 
as it had looked in the lavender gray of early morning, simple 
as a cameo, the marks of the years scrubbed away, sweetly 
dazed from lovemaking . . . such moments were imbued with 
a power that seemed capable of countering fate. Then despair 
returned, deeper and more enervating than before. This radical 
alternation between the heights and the depths, I realized, 
reflected the cycle into which we were locked. The relationship 
was governed by Sharon’s mood swings. She could never find 
a safe place to land, a place where she could survey the entirety 
of the situation, the range of effects her actions might create, 


and so she - and I along with her - was being flung back and 
forth between the extremes of depression and exaltation. 

I rested my head in my hands. Though we had a few days 
left, I felt I had already lost her. The emotion that overwhelmed 
me was more corrosive than despair. My skin grew hot, my 
eyes ached. I had difficulty breathing. Thoughts flurried up 
like sick birds, then plummeted back into the abyss from which 
they had arisen. This was, I imagined, like the moment before 
death, the light of the mind nearly extinguished, a last feeble 
confusion of memory striving to cohere, the sensation of falling 
and having no hands with which to reach out and grab hold 
of life. I gave my head a violent shake, trying to pull myself 
together, and sat up straight. All around me, spreading across 
the sidewalk that fronted the bench and in among the fringe 
of the grass, were a myriad flickering red pinpricks. Initially 
I assumed that a wind had scattered the coal of my cigarette. 
A ridiculous assumption, but I clung to it for a moment. I 
then heard a sizzling noise, like crickets sawing, but higher- 
pitched, thinner. The swarm of tiny fires surged forward, the 
nearest approaching to within inches of my shoes. Alarmed, 
I stomped on them, trying to grind them underfoot. The siz- 
zling noise evolved into a keening and some of the fires scuttled 
onto my shoes and trouser cuffs. I shook them off and jumped 
onto the seat. The fires swarmed after me, skittering up the 
iron legs of the bench and seething along the boards. Terrified 
now, I overbalanced and toppled backward into the crown of 
the tree that stood directly behind me. 

The leaves and branches of the trees were, as mentioned, 
extremely dense - they supported my weight. I sank partway 
in, my calves resting on the back of the bench. Then support 
gave way and I twisted about, hoping to land on my stomach. 
I felt a rippling sensation like the one that had washed through 
me a few nights previously, but far more disorienting. I may 
have lost consciousness - it seemed there was an interval 
between my final glimpse of night sky and what next I saw. 
I found myself lying on a smooth gray surface beneath a cloudy 
green canopy cut by streaks of gray. It was as if | had shrunk 
to the size of a mite and was resting on a branch, looking up 
at leaves and branches, but the perspective was so much more 
vast than that I recalled from my first incursion, I had cause 
for doubt. Either my vision had improved or else it was brighter 
inside the tree than in the park, a twilight too dim for shadows. 
I made my way toward the edge of the branch and, after several 
minutes, the surface began to slope downward. The green 
horizon ahead grew clearer. I could see the overlapping edges 
of the leaves and a narrow avenue ahead (narrow, I say, but 
wide as a freeway to my eyes) — a twig leading upward toward 
an immense white object secured to the stem of a leaf. The 
cocoon-shaped structure with which I had embellished my 
sketches of the tree’s interior. I realized if all this were not 
the product of a fervid imagination coupled with an overload 
of emotion, an attempt to resolve an unresolvable situation 
by escaping into fantasy as I lay concussed at the foot of a 
tree, then I was in terrible danger. I was still afraid, but a calm 
was growing in me... or it may be that the shock of what 
had happened was immunizing me against fear. 

At the base of the twig, I hesitated, then heard at my back 
that sizzling sound and saw the pinprick torches of the army 
that had pursued me in the park moving along the branch 
like the edge of a fiery tide. Having no other choice, I set out 
along the twig, increasing my pace as the angle of ascent 
grew steeper. The cocoon-shaped structure swelled in my 
vision. What I had rendered in my sketch as carvings proved 
to be ridges extruded from the surface of the thing, leading 
me to suppose that it was not fashioned of stone, but an organic 
material; yet the glyphs formed by the ridges bore an astoni- 


shing resemblance to Mayan glyphs. The sizzling noise grew 
louder and I toiled up the slope, beginning to strain for air. 
Close on every side were the curved surfaces of the leaves, 
overlapping like the scales of an enormous reptile, and ahead, 
where the structure rested against the twig, an aperture opened 
in the white wall, looming cavernous and dark. Glancing over 
my shoulder, I found that my pursuers had gained appreciably 
- glints of emerald green showed beneath the fires, making 
it appear they were all wearing the same costume, yet I saw 
nothing of their individual forms. The cocoon-like structure 
came to tower above me and I realized that, indeed, it was 
not stone but fashioned of tightly packed threads. Perhaps, I 
thought, it was a cocoon. I wasn’t eager to enter into it, but I 
sprinted through the aperture and fell into the darkness beyond. 


EXPERIENCE, WHEN IT COTTES DRESSED IN COMMON CLOTHES, A DAY BESET WITH THE USUAL 
problems, furnished with predictable consolations, an unre- 
markable mix of strangers, enemies, and friends, may have 
no more secure a logical foundation than do our delusionary 
episodes. At least so it strikes me. I have had occasion lately 
to take note of my exact place in the so-called ‘scheme of 
things’, to sort through the trillion coincidences that combined 
to arrange the complicated circumstance of my life and to 
contrive an explanation that validates my perception of it, 
using creation theory, evolution, history personal and general, 
all the accepted tools of our human consensus; yet on examin- 
ing that explanation, no matter how detailed and well-suppor- 
ted my explanation appears, I’m always able to pick holes in 
it. The world is an article of faith, however we perceive it. I 
say this to support the hypothesis I contrived to validate what 
I experienced within the cocoon, for though it is not the product 
of a consensus, it is fundamentally no more flawed or incom- 
plete than would be an explanation of why I live in Seattle or 
how it happens that I paint pictures for a living. The significant 
difference between those explanations and the one I contrived 
is that the latter can never be entirely persuasive to someone 
who did not share my experience. Yet when I test the memories 
of the event against my other memories, tap them to hear 
their ring, examine them from all directions, they seem as 
true as any, undeniable in their colors, texture, and tone. 
From without, the aperture had appeared to open into abso- 
lute darkness, but I could see clearly, although the medium 
in which I found myself floating was infused with shadow. 
No walls were visible, only infinite grayness, as if the exterior 
of the cocoon had been nothing more than a facade masking 
a void. With no sense of enclosure, I couldn’t tell whether I 
was falling or moving forward - if falling, it was a controlled 
fall, accompanied now and again by the same convulsive 
internal rippling that characterized every passage inside the 
tree. Around me floated men whom | assumed were my pur- 
suers. Mayans, by the look of them. Small men with bladed 
noses, rosy brown complexions, high cheekbones. They were 
clad in loincloth cut from a felt-like green cloth, some showing 
bits of gold thread - I could have sworn it was the same fabric 
as that of the cap I’d given the park sweeper. Some wore 
knives belted to their waists, but they had discarded their 
torches. Their features exhibited an inhuman sharpness, re- 
sulting in a diminution of individuality. I couldn’t distinguish 
among them. It was rather like being in the midst of an Escher 
drawing, a dull gray absence configured by thousands of 
identical men floating along in nearly identical attitudes . . . if 
they were men. Even in that dim place, their skins held a 
faint sheen as if made of something harder than ordinary 
dermal tissue. Metal or — here I recalled what the guide at the 
fort had said concerning the Mayan sorcerer’s affinity with 
the insect world - chitin. Occasionally one would drift close 


and I would catch a whiff of a bitter, acidic scent. Their ex- 
pressions were unanimously neutral, offering no clue to their 
disposition, but I detected a beat of hostility, a vibration in 
the air. I may be employing my imagination to shore up 
memory, but it seemed I was receiving a steady stream of 
delicate sensory information, most of which I was unable to 
interpret, stimuli that stirred like feathers in my mind. 

I have said that I was calm, and as I fell, the quality of my 
calmness deepened, this due, I think, to a condition imposed 
upon me by the place itself, by the medium through which I 
was falling, for those around me, too, were calm. And so 
when I began to see the image of a great city ahead, to see it 
as though I were rising from beneath the surface of a shadowy 
water toward light and air, I did not react in an undisciplined 
manner, but had the thought that I might now be able to clear 
up the mystery that so troubled the Danish archaeologist. The 
city was situated on a plain of yellow grasses: low undistin- 
guished buildings of adobe brick divided by narrow streets 
that radiated outward from a central area where stood a couple 
of dozen pyramids of Mayan design, each with a stairway 
leading up its side toward a temple with an ornate roof crest. 
Several pyramids were either painted with bright designs of 
red and ochre and black, or else they were covered with a 
painted ceramic shell, like the pyramid at Monte Alban in 
Mexico. In the midst of them was a pavilion of gold resembling 
the one I had sketched. The most surprising portion of the 
scene were the trees that surmounted the hills ringing the 
city. Straight gray trunks and dense globular crowns. Enormous 
twins of those trees that bordered the park in Trujillo. As the 
image of the city grew clearer, I made out hordes of tiny figures 
moving among the buildings and twists of smoke hanging 
above courtyards and other figures on the outskirts who were 
chopping grass and arranging it in bundles. The buildings 
gave no evidence of age. This was not a ruin, I thought, but 
a living Mayan city, relatively new and of unparalleled size. 
Raw in its newness, like a museum panorama come to life. 

Fitting what I saw before me, what I knew, what I had 
heard and observed into a framework of sorts, I was tempted 
to believe that the Mayan sorceror had, indeed, been respon- 
sible for the disappearance of the Mayans, at least for those 
Mayans who dwelled in Silin, and that the archaeologist’s 
surmise, his notion that the emigration might have taken place 
in stages, had substance. Perhaps the people of Silin were 
the last of the emigres and Colonel Portillio, himself a sorcerer, 
had discovered this and imprisoned them. A magical battle 
ensued, one from which the sorcerer emerged triumphant, 
and he had transported the Mayans into a microverse, changing 
them physically in the process, shrinking them, giving them 
insectile form. Thereafter he and the colonel continued to 
fight. Debased, devolved. Their powers all but spent. Reduced 
to two whacked-out old men who were doomed for all time, 
perhaps, to contend over a seedy park in Trujillo, one that 
harbored a bizarre and - to all real intents and purposes - 
now inconsequential secret. 

Irrational as this explanation seemed, it supported the 
irrationality of what I saw, and even if it were inaccurate, I 
thought this was because I hadn’t arranged its component 
parts correctly. What about the derelict’s claim that he had 
been in charge of the trees? And Oswaldo’s take on the story? 
Did this signify that Colonel Portillo had a benevolent purpose 
in mind and that the sorcerer’s orchestration of the Mayan’s 
migration had been evil in intent? I was trying to make it all 
hang together when a tremor shook the volume of space in 
which I floated and sent me spinning slowly sideways in 
among my pursuers, who were themselves being tumbled 
about like astronauts in high orbit. A rumbling came to my 


ears. The image of the Mayan city began to dwindle, yet I 
detected no change in the direction of my fall - it was as if 
the city were receding from me and not the reverse. One of 
the pyramids had collapsed, as had one of the trees ringing 
the plain. Two other trees were burning, pale flames leaping 
high, transparent against the sun field, and as I looked on, 
two pyramids also burst into flames. There followed a succes- 
sion of tremors and rumblings. A second pyramid collapsed, 
raising a pall of dust, and more trees ignited. Tiny figures 
streamed from the city and fled toward the undamaged trees. 
My unnatural calm persisted. I felt no sense of panic such as 
those fleeing may have felt, but instead was reminded by this 
perspective of a scene from an old movie serial - two blond 
men dressed in shiny futuristic clothing, leaning over a dias 
whose surface had been transformed into a television-like 
device that allowed them to witness intermittently distorted 
images of the fall of Atlantis. 

Soon, after the collapse of a third tree, a third pyramid, the 
city faded from sight, its image gradually coming to be replaced 
by a view of the park. A view that shifted as I continued to be 
buffeted by tremors. The park sweeper and the derelict were 
standing close together, staring at one another as if in a contest 
of wills. Several trees along the fence were burning and to 
their right, a woman in baggy shorts and a T-shirt, visible in 
partial silhouette, was chopping at the trunk of another with 
a machete. I couldn’t hear the machete’s impact, but it became 
evident that each of her swings initiated a fresh tremor, fresh 
rumblings. She shifted her angle of attack and her face caught 
the light from the police station. 

It was Sharon. 

Compared to the other unlikely sights I’d witnessed, this 
was only marginally less startling. Sharon was the least physi- 
cal person I knew. I would never have expected to find her 
involved in violent activity, and yet she was doing yeoman 
work with the machete. Three trees had already been felled 
and, as I watched, a fourth toppled. She sprinted to the next 
and began hacking away. The park sweeper disengaged from 
his staring contest with the derelict and ran toward her, but 
the derelict, displaying a spryness I would not have deemed 
possible, dragged him to the ground. The crown of the fifth 
tree shivered, its trunk hacked halfway through. It seemed 
the more trees she felled, the easier they became to chop, 
that the sum of their strength was being affected. Across the 
street, emerging from the doorway of the police station, a 
bulbous man in a pale yellow guayabera hurried toward the 
section of the park where Sharon was wielding the machete. 

The fifth tree toppled. 

Perhaps the destruction of five trees was sufficient to breach 
whatever magical regulation sustained me in the void, for I 
felt again that internal rippling, more strongly than before, 
as if a comb were being dragged through the stuff of my being, 
a terrible instability that caused me to black out. Moments 
later, I found myself lying behind the bench where I had pre- 
viously been sitting. The tree above me was starting to burn. 
I struggled to my feet and stared dazedly as it became a fiery 
spearpoint jabbing into the night sky. My vision was blurry, 
the back of my head throbbed and was tender to the touch. 
It seemed I retained a fraction of the acute senses I’d possessed 
while inside the tree, for I detected movement in the grass 
beneath me, thousands of lives in flight, scurrying toward 
the center of the park, and this added to my confusion. More 
than half the trees were burning now. Sparks flew tree-to- 
tree in cleanly defined showers, arcing across the gaps as if 
a playful elemental were leaping to and fro, or, perhaps more 
pertinently, as if the fire were following an invisible bond 
that linked the trees one to another. The crowd in the streets 


had turned from the stage and was watching the display. 
The band had quit playing and the crackling of the fires was 
the dominant sound. Near the kiosk, the park sweeper was 
fighting with the derelict, rolling about, cursing . . . and then 
a truncated scream outvoiced them. The policeman had grab- 
bed Sharon by one arm. She was doing her best to kick him 
the groin, kicks he managed to deflect with his hip. I moved 
toward them, but was overcome by dizziness. By the time I 
recovered, the policeman had wrapped her in a bear hug, 
pinning her arms to her sides. 

Seeing me, Sharon said, “God! Are you okay? Where were 
you?” She redoubled her efforts to escape. The policeman 
released her and, as she ran toward me, drew his sidearm and 
notified us that we were under arrest. 

Sharon locked her arms about my neck, buried her face in 
my shoulder. “I told you not to stay in the park! Where were 
you?” 

The policeman began to recite a list of charges ranging from 
vandalism to arson to the suspicion of revolutionary politics. 
Some of his colleagues were sauntering across the street from 
the station, appearing not at all excited or upset, merely curious. 

Still groggy, baffled, I said to the policeman, “She didn’t 
burn anything.” 

He fingered something from his shirt pocket and held it up 
for me to see: Sharon’s cigarette lighter. 

“Chopping was too slow,” she said. “I set one on fire, then 
the lighter ran out of fluid and . . . ” She broke off, seeming at 
once distraught and exhilarated. “You been smoking some- 
thing? You look goofy!” 

An explosive grunt from behind me; then a pained outcry. 
The derelict, his tattered clothing showing gray like mummy 
wrappings, broke from the shadows and went limping toward 
the church. At his rear, driving him forward with kicks, came 
the park sweeper. 

“Let’s go!” The policeman gestured toward the station with 
his gun. “Right now!” 

All the trees were on fire, the park fenced with flickering 
reddish orange spearpoints whose light illuminated its seedi- 
ness — patches of dirt from which the grass had been worn, 
weathered benches, cream-colored paint flaking from the 
kiosk walls, the dribbling stucco fountain. It scarcely seemed 
a place where any significant event might occur. Everything 
I had experienced was acquiring a dreamlike quality. I recalled 
in precise detail falling into the tree, the pursuit and subsequent 
transit, the plain, the trees, the city, the bitter scent of the 
creatures who pursued me, the delicate signals of their lives 
transmitted through the gray air. None of it felt real. 

The policeman urged us toward the station and I spotted 
the park sweeper standing near the fountain, arms slightly 
elevated and outspread. I couldn’t see his face, but his prayer- 
ful posture gave me reason to think his eyes were shut. In 
the light of the burning, he had a majestic aspect, a potency 
that belied his shabby clothes, and I was persuaded to believe 
his victory over the derelict, now slinking through the crowd 
in front of the church, had been something more than the 
latest incident in a trivial feud. Then he dropped his hands, 
scratched his ass, and ambled off toward the opposite side 
of the kiosk, an entirely ordinary exit, leaving me to consider 
which of these poses most indicated the truth of the situation. 
Sharon asked again where I had been and I told her that I 
wasn’t sure. 


ONCE THE LIST OF CHARGES HAD BEEN OFFICIALLY READ, INCLUDING AN ADDITIONAL CHARGE 
of theft - Sharon had snatched a machete from the bed of a 
pick-up on her way through town - we were lodged together 
in a windowless cell smelling of urine, with a single bunk 


and a barred gate. We sat on the bunk and I told her what I 
remembered after falling into the tree and how I had explained 
it to myself. She told me that after we talked on the phone, 
her presentiment of trouble had grown sharper and she realized 
I was in imminent danger. 

“TI never had a feeling that strong,” she said. “I knew I had 
to do something. Coming from the hotel, I kept telling myself 
it was crazy, but I couldn’t talk myself out of it.” 

“Maybe you can put to rest those courage issues now.” 

“Think so?” She mulled this over. 

“You shoulda watched yourself trying to de-ball the cop. I 
didn’t know that was in your program.” 

“Tt isn’t, normally.” 

“So what you're telling me, you can find courage when 
somebody you care about’s in trouble?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“Now you see what you can do,” I said, “maybe you can 
work some up for yourself.” 

“Why’re we talking about this? We should be talking ’bout 
what happened to you.” 

“T don’t know what to say about that shit.” 

Down along the corridor a man with a hoarse voice began 
shouting in slurred Spanish, demanding freedom. 

“The way those trees were burning, how the fire jumped 
between ’em.” Sharon said. “Doesn’t that do it for you?” 

“Maybe it was something . . . atmospheric.” 

“Naw, un-uh. The danger wasn’t just you falling off a damn 
bench. I woulda known, that’s all it was.” 

“It’s so fucking harebrained! Little humanoid bugs. . . I 
mean, come on!” 


“Yeah,” she said after a pause. “You’re probably right.” 

This abrupt reversal surprised me. “Why’s that?” 

“After all these years, wouldn’t people in the town know if 
something like that was going on in the park? Can’t be we’re 
the first to have something weird happen.” 

“They could be covering it up. Covering up’s a way of life 
down here. And we were warned about the park, remember? 
The cop told us people had disappeared.” 

Sharon settled against the wall and looked at me with amuse- 
ment. “Now you're saying it did happen . . . the stuff in the 
tree?” 

“Hell, I don’t know!” 

Close at hand, an authoritative baritone counseled the shout- 
ing man to be quiet or face consequences; but to no effect. 
We sat without speaking a minute, then Sharon leaned into 
me and said, “It’ll be all right.” 

“Uh-huh,” I said, not really hearing her, still measuring the 
quality of my memories against my capacity for self-delusion. 

“You and me. We'll be all right.” 

I shot her a doubtful look. 

“Us,” she said. “As a couple. Together.” 

“How you figure?” 

“T had a thing.” 

“You mean, like a thing?” 

She nodded. “This afternoon, after you left, I tuned in the 
spooky channel. Pictures and all. We were going out and I 
was wondering how to accessorize my black sweater, and I 
thought, Oh, the locket. Of course.” 

“The locket I gave you?” 


“Mmm-hmm. | was putting it on, standing in the doorway, 
and you were in the next room, wearing a suit.” 

“Guess that means I’m gonna be buying a suit.” 

“You don’t have a suit?” 

“T haven’t worn a suit since I was a little Catholic boy.” 

“Tt was gray,” she said. “Silk, I think.” 

One of the barred gates was flung open, clanging against 
the wall, and the man’s shouts turned to screams. The impact 
of repeated blows came to us along the corridor. The screaming 
stopped. 

Sharon gripped my elbow. “Can we get out of here?” 

“This is Honduras,” I said. “How much money you got?” 


IT COST ELEVEN HUNDRED DOLLARS -- MORE THAN I'D EXPECTED 10 PAY -- 10 HAVE THE 
charges dropped. The police warned Sharon never to enter 
the park again, but they gave me no such warning, and three 
mornings later, our last in Trujillo, a brilliant sunny day, hot 
as a foundry, I walked down to the park, driven by a feeling 
of uncertainty bred by the dissonance between what I recalled 
and what I believed possible. The idea that the ancient Mayans 
had been ensorceled and their civilization reconstituted within 
a microverse did not travel well. Even if I swallowed the basic 
notion, what Sharon said about the townspeople knowing 
the secret of the trees . . . If there was a secret, they had to 
know it. The park was too open, too accessible, to permit any 
mystery within its borders to remain unknown. And given 
that, how could the park sweeper protect his charges against 
Honduran greed, the people’s tendency to exploit their every 
resource? Yet I couldn’t put from mind the image of the city. 
There had been birds circling in that pale sky, hundreds of 


fl second pyramid collapsed, raising @ pall of dust, and more 


trees ignited. Tiny figures streamed trom the city and tled 


foward the undamaged trees, [ly unnatural calm persisted 


incidental details testifying to its reality. 

Every TV in town was tuned to rumors of war. As I passed 
windows and open doors, I caught glimpses of tanks and troops 
massing, Iraqis looking worried, Bush and Saddam posing 
for history. I thought there must be a magic to war for it to 
have so many fans worldwide and I hoped that, if magic there 
was, it would prove sufficient to create a little corner of the 
new world order in which Bush and Saddam could eternally 
contend, growing old, impoverished, increasingly insane, vic- 
tor and loser united in a crummy, dusty hell, and I supposed 
that whatever the individual fate of the two men, that would, 
indeed, be their legacy, that this scenario would play out, the 
conflict would dwindle to the practice of some petty dispute 
enacted with ritual regularity, not the relic of their basic quarrel, 
but its core. According to my intermittent view of TVland, things 
were going swimmingly back in the States. The Secretary of 
the Office of Homeland Security had announced that he might 
soon elevate the threat level to red. In the grinning-idiot, apple- 
cheeked person of the Secretary, his inane homilies and color- 
coded danger levels and duct tape alerts, the spirit of Monty 
Python lived on. That Sharon and I would be flying back to 
a country whose patriotic music was being conducted by 
the Ministry of Silly Walks was not a happy thought. 

Nothing had changed in the park apart from the trees, whose 
crowns had been reduced to charred skeletal complexities. 
The benches fronting the church were occupied by unemploy- 
ed men, smoking and drinking, tracking the passage of girls 
in tight jeans. The vendors were at their usual stations, many 
wearing the blue-and-white striped jerseys of the national 


soccer team, who had scored an upset tie with Mexico the 
night before. The derelict was skulking along the fence and 
the park sweeper, dressed as always in chinos and a baseball 
cap, armed with his broom and dust pan, wandered about 
picking up bits of trash. Instead of sticking these treasures 
into the trees, however, he stashed them in the fountain, sitting 
on the edge of the basin and reaching in under its lip. When 
he stepped into the kiosk, leaving his broom and dustpan 
leaning against a bench, I seized the opportunity to inspect 
the fountain and discovered that the stucco beneath the lip 
was riddled with hundreds of holes, most of them tiny, but 
some large enough to thrust a fist inside. Did they lead to 
worlds such as the one | recalled visiting? Were pyramids 
being constructed in each from rubble supplied by the park 
sweeper? It occurred to me that, if my appreciation of events 
was correct, there was a progression here: The sorcerer had 
initially hidden the Mayans away in a single village, then in 
a couple of dozen trees. Now in hundreds of holes. Could this 
signal the imperative of a magical precept? An increase of 
caution.on the sorcerer’s part? The further stages of a migra- 
tion? The fate of Mayan civilization was not a pressing concern, 
except to archaeologists, and it should have been easy to chalk 
up my experience to a blow on the head, emotional overload, 
a stressed psyche. But in order to accept what Sharon had 
told me about her vision of our future, I also needed to accept 
that she had been correct in her estimation of the danger I 
had confronted in the park. 

A peremptory shout. The park sweeper hustled toward 
me. I backed away from the fountain and told him I meant 
no harm. His dark beaten face was unshaven, gray stubble 
fuzzing his jaw. He smiled good-naturedly. His two gold teeth 
were so shiny, they reflected miniature distorted images of 
the supermarket across the street. 

“IT warned you against the park at night.” He patted my 
shoulder. “You should have listened.” 

“What happened the other night?” I asked. 

“What can I tell you that you do not already know is true?” 

I took this evasive response for a form of validation, but 
realized that a day or a week later, if that were all the validation 
I had, it would prove insufficient. “You’re not wearing the 
cap I gave you,” I said. 

A shrug. “I made a gift of it.” 

The derelict edged along the fence, coming abreast of us; 
the park sweeper’s eyes lingered on him and followed his 
halting progress. Their unvarying cycle of trivial conflict, 
countless years of it - such dogged repetitiveness could never 
be sustained by senescence and force of habit alone. It must, 
I thought, be the expression of some degraded function, some 
trial that was once of moment. I tried to picture those worn 
faces in their primes. The derelict’s tobacco-stained teeth 
gleaming white, his curly hair black, his features unengraved 
by age beneath a colonel’s hat. The park sweeper as stoic and 
uncompromising in his poise as the gods carved on the ceiling 
of our hotel room. These old men were not, I concluded, only 
what they appeared. 

“Td like to know what happened,” I said. “I’m not going 
to use the information, you understand? I don’t intend to 
exploit anyone... anything.” 

His bewilderment was, I thought, an affectation. “What 
could there be to exploit?” 

I started to press him on the subject, but he interrupted me 
and spoke in a tone considerably more sonorous than his 
customary one, as if it issued from an unsuspected depth inside 
him. “May I tell you what life has taught me, my friend? There 
are some truths we cannot believe, even though we know 
them to be true. Everything is equally important and equally 


negligible. It all becomes a matter of history. And history...” 
He spread his hands in an eloquent gesture of helplessness 
that caught my eye, causing me to follow it as I might the 
flourishes of a magician’s wand. “History is a net without 
strands.” 

I should have understood him - I believe I did understand 
in a dysfunctional way; yet as if the words comprised a spell 
designed to enforce a lack of comprehension (and this was 
my thought), to distract me from what I knew, they came to 
seem meaningless, the pompous maundering of a diminished 
old man. I felt suddenly disorganized, mentally taxed. I search- 
ed his face for signs of arcane wisdom, a wizard’s mark, and 
had the sense that hidden behind a mask of wrinkles and 
gold teeth and mild brown eyes was a fiercer visage; but then 
that vague apprehension was dissolved. He had done some- 
thing to me, I was certain of it. Worked a change in my mind 
that made me doubt everything. It occurred to me that this 
might be how he kept his kingdom secret from the people of 
Trujillo. But how could I accept as true so improbable a premise? 

The park sweeper pointed behind me. “Your own history 
awaits.” 

A taxi had drawn up in front of the park. Sharon climbed 
out. She waved and shouted something I could not make out, 
but assumed was intended to hurry me along. Our bus would 
be leaving soon. 

“Que guapa!” The park sweeper kissed the fingertips of 
his right hand and, simultaneously, made a thrusting gesture 
with his left. “You are a lucky man.” 

What I felt for Sharon - love, desire, all else - swelled up 
in me with a heady suddenness, not the normal, natural rise 
of feeling, but like a symphonic movement, a sweeping of 
strings building to trumpets, and though this dizzy excess 
struck me as a reaction that might have been orchestrated, 
perhaps by the park sweeper’s ornate gesture, I could not 
resist it. Clothed in the two weeks of our life together, Sharon’s 
slender figure, her tanned face, every inch and ounce of her, 


now spoke to a legitimate history, one whose inevitable course 
I was able to read, and I suspected this, too, might be the 
product of suggestion, that by means of deft manipulation, 
a magic of gesture and voice, the park sweeper had made 
me a gift, because looking at Sharon, I found that my doubts 
had been swept away and that I embraced as true what she 
had told me in the jail. 

The park sweeper came up beside me. “Que le vaya bien,” 
he said, and flicked the bill of his cap in salute, a gesture that 
set me in motion toward the street. 

Sharon and I piled into the taxi; she was thrown against me 
as the car lurched forward. “You find anything out?” she asked. 

“Not so you could depend on it,” I said. 

“Oh, well. Probably for the best.” 

“What . . . Like a little mystery’s a good thing?” 

“A big mystery’s even better.” 

Our driver braked to avoid colliding with a mini-van that 
pulled out from the side street adjoining the supermarket. 
The mini-van cleared the intersection. Cursing, the driver jam- 
med the car into gear and drove on. Sharon’s breast nudged 
my arm, the clean smell of her hair tendriled about me, and 
as if I had been passed from one enchantment to another, 
that of awoman whose eyes changed color and could glimpse 
the future, my thoughts planed down into a muddled content- 
ment. But as we turned the corner I was grazed by a feeling 
of strangeness, a cold touch at the base of my neck that made 
me wonder if, at the moment I took my eyes off it, the park 
had reverted to an unnatural state, all its eerie regulations 
revealed. I looked back a last time through the white dust of 
the taxi’s wake, between two Japanese pick-ups bearing 
respectively a load of piping and a group of laughing children, 
past an old woman who was spitting brownly onto the side- 
walk, past the idlers on their benches, and I saw the derelict 
clamber over the fence, then make a limping, scurrying run 
toward the fountain. Brandishing his machete, the park 
sweeper moved to cut him off. 
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WW ell, that was quite a summer. As 
some of you will already know, 
I’ve finally departed the East End and 
moved back to the salubrious northern 
outskirts of our fair capital. Essentially, I’ve 
swapped the vicious neighbourly stares, 
dog shit smeared streets and all-night po- 


lice sirens for . . . dumped fridges and fly- 
tipped TVs, a regular helicopter fly past 
and all-night police sirens. Someone in the 
very next street has just been convicted of 
running an illegal immigration/prostitution 
ring. Still, at least you can buy a pint of 
milk or a packet of kettle chips after nine 
in the evening. 

I don’t know what your take is on global 
warming but even my rosy view of the past 
tells me that summers used to be wetter, 
cooler and more changeable. Fair of skin 
as well as mind, I hardly dare shave off my 
beard for fear of exposing an unfashionable 
tan line (I bet Becks doesn’t have this di- 
lemma). But the scientists and government 
watchdogs remain wary of committing 
themselves regarding rising temperatures. 
“Global warming? We can’t really say that 
conclusively,” I keep hearing. The lookout 
on the Titanic spots an iceberg. Are we 
going to hit it? Are we going to sink? “We 
can’t really say that conclusively.” 

Best enjoy it while we can, I suppose. 
Or overindulge as seems to be the modern 
British style. We’re a nation of binge drink- 
ers. Better still, we spend a fortune export- 
ing the problem to anywhere around the 
Mediterranean which can promise half a 
ton of sand and reasonably cheap late night 
booze. Slow news days at home can always 
be filled with footage of lager louts larging 
it in Lanzarotte and likewise. This year’s 
hotspot was Falaraki in Rhodes. One young 
man tragically died of stab wounds in a 
late night brawl prompting a long overdue 
judicial clampdown. A couple of blokes were 
charged with the offence then the Greek 
police themselves went on the offensive. 
Naturally, they are real tough guys, these 
sons and heirs of Jason and the Argonauts. 
Barely forty-eight hours later they’d made 
another crucial arrest. Of some girl who’d 
whipped her top off in a bar during a boozy 
‘Eurovision Thong Contest’. Like, look out, 
dear, you could have someone’s eye out 
with those bazoomahs! Now, let’s stand 
back a minute. Helen of Troy might have 
been instrumental in igniting the Trojan 
War but this was some teenage tart in a 
bar, at night, amongst (supposed) adults. 
She wasn’t cavorting lasciviously through 
a celibate all-male Taliban training school, 
for goodness sake. I’m irresistibly reminded 
of the late Bill Hicks’s comment about brag- 
gadocio rappers causing violent death with 


the imperative to “Suck my dick!” 

Worse still, the whole Greek justice sys- 
tem allows defendants to buy off their con- 
viction with a fine so that the parents of 
this chip shop floozy, the bar owner and 
various bystanders accused of destroying 
the very fabric of civilised society simply 
stump up the drachma and walk away tar- 
nished but free. Talk about one law for the 
rich and one for the poor.. . 

Which brings me on to my next point. 
The so-called mainstream leeches off the 
innovators and I’ve got personal experience 
of it now. Firstly, you’ll all be. aware of 
Andrew Hook’s exciting new Elastic Press 
venture. During the publicity shots for his 
inaugural publication - the British Fantasy 
Award shortlisted collection The Virtual 
Menagerie - Andrew famously donned a 
cow’s head mask. Well, lo and behold just 
a couple of months later a big name pub- 
lisher ran its own tube station poster cam- 
paign in shocking reds and yellows feat- 
uring a woman sporting a donkey’s head. 
Where do they get their ideas from? Rheto- 
rical; me and my friends, mostly. A few 
years back Jason Gould and I collaborated 
on apiece entitled ‘Millennium TV Guide’ 
which saw print in Albedo One. Part of the 
skit included taking Reality TV shows to 
their ridiculous limits. For example, a pro- 
gramme on watching paint dry and Flies 
On The Wall which featured . . . flies on the 
wall, of course. Well, stone me but Virgin 
Trains recently ran a campaign using these 
very slogans. A cheque and a copyright 
acknowledgement wouldn’t go amiss, Mr 
Branson. Alternatively, I could sue the agen- 
cy but we all know how expensive that is. 
One law for the rich, like I said earlier. 

And it becomes harder and harder to 
buck the mainstream, even if what you’re 
after isn’t that outré. Back in February, | 
was privileged to be at one of the Arthur 
Lee and Love shows at which the grand 
old psychedelic magician performed his 
classic album Forever Changes in full. Glas- 
tonbury snippets you might have caught 
don’t do the band full justice. The probable 
key moment was when the orchestral con- 
sort ambled on stage and prepared to accom- 
pany the group on ‘Alone Again Or’. Now, 
I can’t stand tribute albums but have been 
known to collect interesting cover versions 
such as The Stereophonics version of Neil 
Young’s ‘The Old Laughing Lady’ or Kylie’s 
“Can’t Get You Out Of My Head’ completely 
reconfigured by The Flaming Lips. So, I was 
quite interested to hear that the ‘alt. country’ 
band Calexico (an amalgam of California 
and Mexico, in case you were wondering) 
had covered ‘Alone Again Or’. Released on 
Monday 14th July, it was one of half a dozen 


singles to be reviewed that week in the ubi- 
quitous free London tube station newspaper 
The Metro. Having checked the website at 
hmv.co.uk, on 24th July I went to my now 
local HMV at Wood Green to look for it. 
This medium size branch caters for a local 
taste that mostly divides into three camps: 
hip hop/r’n’b, pop and straight ahead rock. 
The single wasn’t in stock. A nice young 
lady with a lip stud checked on computer 
and ordered it for me, price £3.99. I waited 
nine days then popped in to enquire. Not 
in yet. I left it a bit longer this time. When 
I phoned again in mid-August, a young man 
told me that deliveries served the main stores 
first (why?) and I might have more luck 
down the West End. I left it at that and went 
away on holiday and also attended the very 
wonderful TTA Con 4 in Cambridge. As well 
as enabling me to re-establish contact with 
Des ‘Captain Nemo’ Lewis, this event was 
characterised by the number of attendees 
who asked me to strike my pointy finger 
Dodo pose. People, get out more! 

But I digress. Days and weeks passed. 
Pop idols flowered and died like short- 
lived genetically modified orchids. Benny 
Benazzi sought satisfaction, Beyonce went 
crazy in love and even Elton John got back 
to the number one spot. However, on 
Wednesday 17th September I found myself 
in HMV Bond Street and there it was: 
‘Alone Again Or’ by Calexico, price £4.99. 
Well, of course, I had to splash the plastic. 
On the following Friday morning I phoned 
my local branch to cancel my order. 

Then suddenly it’s 23rd September and 
Mr Cox is on the e-mail demanding the next 
column and, manic at work for the past 
three weeks, I realise I haven’t even listened 
to the flipping CD yet! And on the 24th? I 
get an answerphone message from Wood 
Green telling me the record’s arrived. 

In case I haven’t made myself clear, the 
point is: what chance have the rest of us 
got when a brand new release — CD/book/ 
magazine - is unavailable even on personal 
order? Even when they’ve got a bit of a 
name, they’ve been on telly - including 
Later, I believe - and they’ve just been re- 
viewed in a newspaper with over a million 
cash happy readers? Almost makes me glad 
I left my fledgling singing career behind 
all those years ago because I know I'd just 
get so pissed off with the machinations to 
keep the music from the people. 

And the song itself? A decent enough 
version but, you know, it’s not as good as 
the original. 

What else did you expect? Dodo! 

~ Allen 


You can talk to the Dodo at www.ttapress.com/discus 


TREVOR HOYLE: FROM CORONATION STREET TO THE KINGDOM OF DARKNESS 


“The social stratum you're 
born into - working class in 
my case — shapes many of 
your attitudes to society 
and life in general.| have a 
bolshie attitude to a lot of 
things, or bloody-minded 
as my wife calls it, which | 
suppose stems in part from 
where | started out in the 
pecking order - England 
being such a class-ridden 
and class-bound society to 
start with. This of course 
then colours your views 
and feelings to practically 
everything else, even 
neutral areas like, say, 
scientific theory.” 


By Andrew Hedgecock 


ritain in the mid-1980s - the era of 
B Thatcherism triumphant. She who 

wasn’t for turning, having seen off 
the ‘enemy within’ in the form of the Nation- 
al Union of Mineworkers, surveyed an em- 
pire built on cant about ‘modernisation’, 
‘enterprise’, ‘freedom’ and ‘choice’. 

Communities were crumbling, homeless- 
ness spiralling, working conditions deteri- 
orating, the welfare state unravelling and, 
forgive the pun, arms sales rocketing. There 
was, we were told, ‘no such thing as society’. 

There were winners in this vast experi- 
ment in social engineering. For them, greed 
was good: anaesthetised by the soma-cock- 
tail of celebrity, affordable overseas holidays 
and lifestyle aspirations, they managed to 
avert their eyes from victims of the free 
market and state-sponsored violence. And 
the losers? They could always resort to the 
officially sanctioned means of escape from 
the tidal wave of unemployment and inse- 
curity - Norman Tebbit’s hand-me-down 
pushbike. 

The legacy of Thatcher’s ‘radical philo- 
sophy’ is still with us, but twenty years ago 
its effects were fresh and frightening. Stran- 
gely, the immediate response from British 
writers and filmmakers was, in the main, 
meagre and grievously uncompelling. It was 
as if the seismic scale of these economic, 
social and psychological shifts left them un- 
able to steer the tricky channel between the 
Scylla of trivialisation and the Charybdis of 
sententious didacticism. 

Consider some of the most memorable 
work from this period. Alan Bleasedale’s 
Boys from the Blackstuff, captured the des- 
peration of the victims, but had little to say 
about the pernicious psychology that pro- 
duced it. Then there was the blanket-bomb- 
ing misanthropy of Lindsay Anderson’s Brit- 
annia Hospital and the fainthearted, shop- 
worn satire of Ian McEwan’s A Child in 
Time. But there was Trevor Hoyle’s Vail too. 

A blend of science fiction, surrealist vis- 
ion and classical picaresque, Vail is a grim, 
and occasionally hilarious, journey into the 
psyche of a nation seriously at odds with 
itself. It follows the fortunes of Jack Vail 
through a totalitarian England, from the 
wrong (northern) side of ‘the wire’, a dump- 
ing ground for toxic waste and people who 
have lasted beyond their economic sell-by 
date patrolled by helicopter gunships, to 
a celebrity obsessed London drenched in 
pornography and conspicuous wealth. 

Vailis a howl of pain and a volley of mock- 
ing laughter: relentlessly angry but coolly 
analytical, it’s a deeply disturbing portrait 
of the dispossessed and their tormentors that 
resists the urge to preach. I came across a 
copy in Amersham library in 1986, on an 
afternoon off from a job where I was nicely 
cushioned from the excesses Hoyle was wri- 
ting about. I didn’t need a novel to tell me 
what was going on - people I’d grown up 
with were experiencing the flipside of Mrs 


Hatchet’s vision. And of course I knew the 
extent to which those of us who’d stagger- 
ed on to the comfortable side of ‘the wire’ 
were complicit in the suffering of those who 
hadn’t been able to. But after devouring Vail 
in a single sitting, I somehow knew those 
things a little more deeply. Trevor Hoyle 
is a modest man whose writing never veers 
into didacticism, so he’ll be astonished to 
learn that Vail was the catalyst for a period 
of frenetic political activism for at least one 
reader. 

It’s a book I keep returning to - some of 
the name-checked celebrities may have 
faded or dropped off the perch, but its ex- 
ploration of the dark side of the English 
psyche has lost none of its relevance in the 
intervening years. So when I get the chance 
to talk to Trevor Hoyle for TTA, Vail is the 
obvious starting point - after we’ve discus- 
sed the horrors of being a visiting supporter 
at Mansfield Town, struggled to come to a 
firm conclusion about Michel Houellebecq 
and shared memories of self-advancing pit 
props (Hoyle wrote copy for the manufactur- 
ers and my father was a mining engineer). 

“Vail was a very personal reaction to 
Thatcherism — I was just appalled by the 
way, in my view, she was tearing the country 
down piece by piece. It was a direct and 
furious response to the most evil and per- 
nicious cult of saying ‘fuck you’ to large 
segments of the population and effectively 
wrecking this country for good. I wrote the 
book in 1983. It was due to be published 
by John Calder in 1985 but I asked John - 
as a special favour - if he could bring it out 
in 1984, to capture the significant symbol- 
ism of that year, and he did. It probably 
didn’t matter to the reader, but it was im- 
portant to me that it came out in that year.” 

The enduring impact of the book is due, 
at least in part, to Hoyle’s decision to es- 
chew the gritty realist mode of storytelling 
traditionally associated with this kind of 
material for a fusion of apocalyptic fantasy, 
future thriller and dreamlike black comedy. 
In the hands of a less accomplished story- 
teller, narrative and theme could have been 
muffled by this medley of moods and forms. 
But Hoyle’s uncanny knack for finding pre- 
cisely the right voice is a defining character- 
istic of his novels. 

“The style is fairly clean and spare because 
it reflects my very naked response. When 
I look back upon the books I’ve written, 
some I’m less happy with, others more. Vail 
works as well as I could make it work. Books 
always fall short of a writer’s expectations: 
you always set out to write the perfect book 
and, of course, you never can. But Vail 
comes very close to what I set out to do in 
terms of both style and content.” 


The sullen watchful army 

Hoyle is refreshingly open about his atti- 
tude to work. Vail may have been a source 
of inspiration for me, but its author has no 


time for writers who sit around waiting for 
a visitation of the muse. 

Books like Vail, the complex and decep- 
tive thriller Blind Needle and the experi- 
mental, stylistically dense Man Who Trav- 
elled on Motorways put Hoyle on the same 
list as Samuel Becket, William Burroughs 
and Alain Robbe-Grillet. And his radio plays 
Gigo and Randle’s Scandals have won criti- 
cal acclaim and awards. But this is a writer 
who has tackled Blake’s 7 tie-in novels with 
the same commitment and sense of craft 
- if not the same relish - as the work that 
has brought him an enthusiastic audience 
that includes fellow writers Chris Petit and 
Nicholas Royle. His approach is exemplified 
by our discussion of the excessive attention 
granted to the ‘big beasts’ of literary fiction. 

“Like you I think Amis, McEwan and com- 
pany are very overrated. But you know, that 
vaunting reputation comes from the sullen 
watchful army of English teachers and the 
sinecures of academe who have literary 
pretensions - either to write fiction them- 
selves or as setters of taste. Most of them 
went from school to University to a teaching 
job - they’ve never been a freelance - so 
they have a skewed idea about the real world 
and the fact that writers have to make a 
living. I gave a talk to a school once and 
we went for drinks at lunchtime. And I 
vividly recall the assembled teaching staff 
blanching when I admitted I’d written a 
book just for the money. One of them actu- 
ally said, ‘But why did you do that?’ She 
blithely forgot that every month a salary 
cheque plopped as good as gold through 
her letterbox. For these people, Amis et al 
fit the prescription of the Literary Gent.” 

Hoyle’s lack of preciousness about the 
creative process reflects his route into wri- 
ting. He grew up in Rochdale and - in his 
late teens - worked at Turner Brothers, the 
town’s massive asbestos factory. Later, he 
did “a couple of dead-end office jobs” and 
- in his early twenties - worked as in actor 
in rep in Barrow, Bolton and Oldham. He 
also appeared in TV programmes for Gran- 
ada, including an early live episode (num- 
ber six) of Coronation Street. After his stint 
treading the boards, Hoyle became a copy- 
writer, an occupation that seems to produce 
creative writers with far more regularity 
than journalism: think of Peter Carey, Fay 
Weldon, Salman Rushdie, William Trevor, 
Scott Fitzgerald, Don DiLillo, Raymond 
Chandler, Dashiell Hammett . . . 

“When I did the Blake’s 7 novels, the 
motive was the money. I don’t do anything 
else - I write full-time. So I did them quickly 
and I did them to a high professional stan- 
dard: when you’ve been a copywriter for 
over ten years, you learn to turn your liter- 
ary hand to pretty well any job that comes 
along. You have to be very professional, 
versatile and fast - the deadline for that 
sort of job is always pretty rapid. You get 
a brief and if you want to keep the job you 
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Trevor Hoyle 


write to the brief and you do it on time. You 
can’t say, ‘I don’t feel like writing today. 
You have to feel like it.” 


There’s a staggering honesty to Trevor 
Hoyle - and not just in terms of his willing- 
ness to acknowledge the financial impera- 
tive behind some of his writing. The Last 
Gasp (1983) is a fast-paced science fiction 
thriller dealing with eco-politics, evolution- 
ary biology, atmospheric physics, environ- 
mental catastrophe and overpopulation. 
The book sold well and continues to draw 
critical praise for its early embrace of eco- 
logical issues. But, for Hoyle, it didn’t work. 

“The Last Gasp was one of the novels I 
started without having an innate feeling 
about the shape it should take. It was not 
only a bugger to write, but was not artisti- 
cally successful in my terms.” 

His experience as a copywriter gave Hoyle 
more than versatility and drive: his first novel 
The Relatively Constant Copywriter was in- 
formed by his experience in a Manchester 
advertising agency. A complex, non-linear 
and deeply unsettling exploration of the 
treacherous terrain of identity, illusion and 
reality, the Copywriter’s dissolute, erotic and 
violent tale is related in fragmented episodes, 
a montage of clipped, hardboiled reportage, 
dense prose-poetry, case histories, shooting 
scripts and author’s notes. Hoyle began 


work on the book in 1967, but its power to 
disturb is undiminished: its mercurial experi- 
mentation sustains a powerfully coherent 
story with episodes that resonate long after 
the final page is turned. 

“Like most clichés the one that says every 
copywriter has a half-written novel in the 
bottom drawer of their desk turns out to 
be absolutely true. It was turned down by 
eighteen publishers: the rejection letters 
said nice things, but ended by saying they 
didn’t want to publish it. I can’t remember 
where I got the money, but I found a printer 
and published it myself, as Northern Wri- 
ters in 1972. I was Northern Writers. Self- 
publishing was much rarer in those days, 
but the book did OK for me. And after that 
things started to take off.” 

By the late 1960s Hoyle teamed up with 
a couple of friends to set up their own agen- 
cy. Business was thriving and Hoyle had 
an Italian suit, a mortgage, a Morris Minor, 
a wife and two kids. He was not, however, 
seduced by a future that promised econo- 
mic security, a bigger house, a bigger car 
and more expensive holidays. 

“Something must have been going on 
underneath that smooth Italian suit, because 
I thought ‘this is like a honeytrap’. I’d writ- 
ten the Copywriter and published a couple 
of articles and short stories - and I knew | 
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had to do something drastic because I didn’t 
want to be a copywriter for another thirty 
years. I knew I'd get used to the money and 
come to rely on it, so 1 made an absolutely 
clean break, sold my share of the business, 
sold the house and took my family off to 
Majorca. It seems foolhardy now, but it 
didn’t at the time. The plan was to go out 
there, write a novel, sell it and carry on 
existing and working on the basis of that 
money. The first part of the plan went well, 
I wrote the novel, The Sexless Spy, but it 
took another five years to sell it. So we ran 
out of money in Majorca.” 

Fortunately for Hoyle, his return to Britain 
was cushioned by an offer from Granada 
TV. And from 1973 to 1975, he wrote and 
presented What’s On, a local arts briefing 
later presented by Tony Wilson. 

“Have you seen 24 Hour Party People?” 
Hoyle asks. “Steve Coogan’s impersonation 
was uncanny. It’s worth watching just to 
see this character who is partly Alan Part- 
ridge and partly Tony Wilson.” 

Hoyle’s job with Granada had two enor- 
mous benefits: first, it paid him a “hand- 
some wage” and secondly it facilitated the 
research process for his cult classic, Rule 
of Night, the story of Kenny Seddon, an 
alienated, violent teenage skinhead. Hoyle’s 
status as a regular face on regional TV gave 
him easy access to the pubs and clubs fre- 
quented by groups of teenage lads and their 
girlfriends. Inspired in part by the dehuman- 
ising reaction to the arrest of a ‘Dale yobbo’ 
(Hoyle is still a season ticket holder at Spot- 
land, Rochdale’s home ground), and writ- 
ten thirty years before the current boom in 
urban hard man literature, Rule of Night has 
recently been republished by Pomona. A 
cool, restrained slice of gritty realism, it 
rejects the allure of ‘stylish’ violence and 
the easy moral platitudes of the 1970s to 
take its readers into Kenny’s world and his 
psyche. He’s a hard character to like but, 
against the odds, we do care what happens 
to him at the end of the book. 

“T look at Rule of Night today and I’m still 
very happy with it - it works on its own 
terms. Obviously it could have been im- 
proved but it’s as near as damn it to what 
I aimed for. If I had done anything else 
with it I might have harmed it. 

“Society is far crueller and harsher than 
it was in the 1970s. When I look back at 
that period, it was all localised, Rochdale 
yobs versus Bury yobs. Now it’s bloody ran- 
dom: people going out on a Saturday night 
in a City run the risk of getting quite violently 
assaulted. For me, there’s a much nastier 
streak in society. Disaffection has a lot to 
do with it. 

“The other thing disaffection has brought 
to the fore is the resurgence of far-right 
organisations in this area. If you look at 
Burnley, which is not far away, an ordinary 
former-cotton town like Rochdale, nothing 
to mark it out, except that sections of the 
population seem to feel abandoned by Lab- 
our, Conservatives and Liberal Democrats 


and to be turning to the British National 
Party as an alternative. Oldham, four or five 
miles from here, has BNP people standing 
for councillors. A very worrying trend.” 


A bloody field day 

Which brings us to Hoyle’s work in pro- 
gress — a novel dealing with the rise of the 
far right. The book in tentatively entitled 
The Kingdom of Darkness, after a quote 
from Leviathan by the philosopher Thomas 
Hobbes (1588-1679). 

“Hobbes was saying ‘if we allow things 
to go on and do nothing, if good men sit 
by and let evil happen, then we are ushering 
in The Kingdom of Darkness’. He was talking 
about Fascism nearly three hundred years 
before the word was invented. In Germany 
in the twenties and thirties it was economic 
deprivation that opened the door, but today 
it would have to be some other factor - or 
at least something powerful on top of exist- 
ing economic conditions. I don’t think it too 
far-fetched that such a thing might happen. 
How can I put this? I’ve had a fascination 
with this neo-fascist bane for around ten 
years now. So long, in fact, that I’m going 
to have to get down and write the bloody 
thing! If you keep thinking about a story 
without writing it, it evaporates. I’ll prob- 
ably tackle it in the speculative style I used 
for Vail, with the present shifted vaguely 
into the future. 

“My interest is principally in two things. 
If you take the Nazi regime | think it’s wrong 
headed for people to deny they had a seduc- 
tive sexy glamour; actually they had bloody 
great uniforms, black boots, black uniforms, 
hats, insignia, skull and crossbones. It’s clear 
that whoever designed them knew what 
they were about, especially when you com- 
pare them to that horrible khaki of the British 
uniforms. There’s a perennial fascination 
with the trappings of the 1930s and, even 
now, people think ‘bloody hell, I could 
stomp around in one of them’. Never mind 
the ethos behind it. It’s all very well to say 
the Nazis were awful - of course they were. 
But we have to try to understand why ordi- 
nary people in Germany were so fascinated 
and attracted by that regime. Why did it 
have that glamour to it? 

“J want the novel to examine both the 
personal and mass psychology of neo-fas- 
cism. It will deal with the fascination people 
have with this kind of movement - the obvi- 
ous characteristic is the glamour of the uni- 
forms but there’s something deeper - a 
stronger psychological hook. The book will 
examine that through various characters. 
The other thing that interests me is the 
exploitation of contemporary channels of 
communication - TV, Internet, text mes- 
saging. Could somebody use those to re- 
introduce fascism, take it out of the ghetto 
and make it sexy on an international scale 
again? Think of what Joseph Goebbels did 
with the technology he had at hand - radio, 
film reels and newspapers. What could he 
do with the machinery of instant mass com- 


munication? He’d have a bloody field day 
with the number of channels we have these 
days - a deluge of propaganda, manipu- 
lating millions of people. It doesn’t matter 
what the message is, if you have the means 
and the money, the message gets across.” 

This is a theme Hoyle has touched on 
in earlier books, particularly in Mirrorman 
(1999), a dizzying but compelling blend of 
history, science fiction, fantasy and horror. 
The plot centres on the efforts of a quasi- 
religious cult, The Messengers of the Fall 
from Grace, to achieve global domination. 
So what keeps drawing Hoyle back to the 
issues of belief and control? 

“Religion is still the biggest con game 
going and it always fascinates me to what 
bizarre extremes human beings can be push- 
ed in its name: in Mirrorman the Messengers 
are evil because all religious cults are thus 
by definition. I get angry with otherwise 
intelligent people who get taken in by all 
the claptrap and marketing. For example, 
the Catholic faith, with all its exotic, guilt- 
inducing, crazy rituals, could just as easily 
have been invented by a SF writer - some- 
one, say, as good as Philip K. Dick - and the 
Bible is actually the greatest science fiction 
novel ever written. I am genuinely baffled 
when I meet a well-read person, quite sane 
to all appearances, who turns out to be a 
Catholic believer. I excuse Graham Greene 
because I think for him it was a literary 
device, something to toy with - he wanted 
his characters to wrestle with something 
‘big’ in life-or-death terms and the Catholic 
faith was handy. I don’t think Greene be- 
lieved any of that tosh for a minute but he 
loved the melodrama. Have a look at The 
End of the Affair to see it set down plain. 

“I was recently trying to explain to a Cath- 
olic friend that my idea of God or Creator 
or whatever was best expressed as electro- 
magnetism or electricity. It’s a powerful 
force that pervades the universe but it has 
no moral sense of right and wrong or good 
versus evil whatsoever. It simply is. So pray- 
ing to this particular God is like kneeling 
in front of a power point and asking a favour. 
That’s how idiotic it is praying to a plaster 
cast of a virgin or somebody in a thorn 
crown. My friend wasn’t amused.” 

I ask Hoyle if his strong feelings about 
religious faith imply a hard-line rationalist 
take on the human condition. 

“No, [have to differentiate here: it’s the 
manmade religions I find objectionable. Hu- 
man beings are not simply material entities, 
once you've fed them, once they’ve had sex, 
there’s the yearning of the human soul, a 
spiritual concept that can’t be located. We 
need a belief in something bigger than our- 
selves —- numinous things beyond our cons- 
ciousness, the grandeur of the universe or 
whatever. 

“Fritjof Capra’s book The Tao of Physics 
had a great impact on me with that splicing 
of quantum physics and Buddhism. Two 
totally separate disciplines at first sight - 
a hard science dealing with minute particles 


and an eastern religion. He makes stunning 
connections between the two and shows 
how the same philosophies underpin both 
concepts. I find that very attractive. I am 
attracted to Buddhism because it has no God 
in it - Buddhists have no Supreme Being. 
These guys are on the right line, no old man 
with a long grey beard, sitting on a cloud, 
being worshipped by humanity; no fiery 
pits, devils with forked tails, a grown up 
religion in which you can invest some intel- 
ligent thought. I’m not a Buddhist, but I am 
attracted to a philosophy that has more to 
do with transcendence than social control.” 


The men in white coats 

Quantum physics has been, like totalitari- 
anism and religion, a long-term fixation in 
Hoyle’s work, constituting the major theme 
of his science fiction series of the late 1970s, 
the Q trilogy (Seeking the Mythical Future, 
1977; Through the Eye of Time, 1977; and 
The Gods Look Down, 1978). Another is 
identity, a key focus of Blind Needle, his 
experimental, existential chase thriller of 
1994. Unstable identities, financial shenani- 
gans, murder, social commentary, political 
satire: all this and - as far as I know - it’s 
the only novel with two concurrently run- 
ning Chapter Fifteens. So what led Hoyle 
explore the hazy territory where identity 
meets personality? 

“T didn’t sit down to write the book think- 
ing I must address that notion, but it’s a 
concern that leaked into the symbolism of 
the novel. I hate books that have agendas 
or set out to prove something. I try to write 
as honestly as I can and my underlying inter- 
ests and beliefs seep through by a process 
of osmosis. 

“One of my great heroes in SF is Philip 
K. Dick, a writer whose life and work ad- 
dressed that single subject, if you want to 
narrow it down. What is identity? What does 
it mean to be human? How can you tell the 
fake from the authentic? All his books deal 
with those subjects in one way or another 
and I am fascinated with them. When I was 
writing Blind Needle, I was wrestling with 
various psychological crises and the story 
was almost certainly driven by the difficult, 
personal questions I was asking myself. 

“The inspiration for the book was a cycling 
trip I did with my wife in Cumbria which 
took us through the beautiful countryside 
of the Lake District and then we wound up 
in a seaside town which in the book I call 
Brickton. We were probably there for three 
hours but the place was so dismal and dread- 
ful, forgotten and thrown on the scrap heap 
- in direct contrast to the scenery we had 
just cycled through - that I knew right away 
I wanted to set something there. Being a 
fan of film noir I made it into a chase thriller 
with a fugitive with a dark secret in his past 
who has conveniently lost his memory. In 
other words all the staples of the genre but 
in a contemporary setting.” 

The Man Who Travelled on Motorways 
(1979) is a multilayered exploration of fan- 


tasy and reality, recollection and illusion, 
sex and terror and the dynamic nature of 
the collective unconscious. Fragmented 
memories of endless night drives - bleakly 
comic and terrifying by turns — highlight 
the way motorway travel has impacted on 
the human psyche. I ask Hoyle if the comp- 
lex structure and dense prose style of the 
book was mediated by the nature of its 
subject matter, or if he was trying to attract 
a specific readership. 

“T never write for an audience, that would 
be fatal. It is quite a hard book to read. I 
had to find a style to capture the personality 
of the book - it is very clotted, not clean 
and spare like Vail and Rule of Night, but I 
don’t think I could have handled this mat- 
erial with the same approach I took to those 
books. It wouldn’t have worked for me. The 
approach is dictated by the content: match- 
ing the style to the content is the key thing 
If you get that right then you’re 90% there, 
but if you get it wrong, you end up with a 
horrible mishmash. 

“Tt was a difficult book to write too: it 
took three years and I rewrote it two or three 
times - working on the typewriter in those 
days. I had to type the damn thing all over 
again with two fingers. Andy, I know I felt 
the style was right at the time, but the ques- 
tion as to why I chose that style is a bit of 
a bastard to tackle after almost thirty years! 

“T don’t get too intellectual about what 
goes into my fiction or examine it too closely 
for fear that it will place the dead hand of 
some kind of orthodox or politically correct 
view over the whole enterprise. | had a very 
clear idea of what I wanted to say in Vail, 
but I didn’t consciously think about the 
themes in terms of ‘is this character behav- 
ing well or badly?’ That’s not to say there 
is no moral compass or that all values are 
arbitrary, just that I set down what feels 
‘right’ and let the character work it out for 
themselves. | really believe very strongly 
in gut instinct in creative matters, so it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to elucidate how 
certain stuff came to be written and the pas- 
sion that motivated and informed it. It’s my 
guess that this is the reason many writers 
resist psychoanalysis — it would tell them 
too much about their inner workings. It 
might even, in a sense, ‘cure’ them of cer- 
tain neuroses and fixations which actually 
form the wellspring of whatever it is that 
makes them writers in the first place. 

“T’m simply trying to describe the world 
as I see it as truthfully and clearly as I can. 
Of course my interpretation is not the ‘right’ 
one - there is no right one - but it will be 
valid if it is set down honestly. Sometimes 
Ihave described a situation, episode or men- 
tal process that seems to me to be entirely 
realistic, if not naturalistic. I’ve not invented 
it - just transcribing what I see and feel - 
only to find that readers find the scene or 
the emotion to be spinning off into the wildly 
surreal. I don’t think so; it’s just how I hap- 
pen to see the world. But don’t tell the men 
in white coats.” 
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rule of night 


TREVOR HOYLE 


If the sixties were swinging, the 
seventies were the hangover — 
darker, nastier, uglier — 
especially if you lived ona 
council estate in the north of 
England. 


Rule of Night was first published 
in 1975 and has since become a 
cult classic. It pre-dates the 
current vogue for’hard men’ 
and ‘football hoolie’ books by 25 
years. 


It is, however, much more than 
this. Trevor Hoyle creates a 
chillingly detailed world, where 
teenagers prowl rainy 
fluorescent-lit streets dressed as 
their Clockwork Orange anti- 
heroes. The backdrop is 
provided by Ford Cortinas, 
Players No.6, the factory, the 
relentless struggle to maintain 
hope. 


Hoyle, who has since been 
published by John Calder, has 
added a fascinating afterword 
to his original book which has 
been put of print and highly 
sought-after for many years. 


Pomona pb, 220pp, £8.99 (www.pomonasounds.co.uk) 


There comes a time when even the most industrious man 
of learning, be he scholar, priest, or scientist, must put away 
his books or test tubes and leave his room to seek amuse- 
ment. Even our greatest thinkers without occasional diver- 
sion risk their minds growing so focused that their thoughts 
vanish altogether. While I would never rank my mind among 
the greatest (only my colleague Monij could esteem himself 
so highly) I must admit to a restlessness and disconsolation 
that beset me this past autumn, while cataloging specimens 
of insect I had collected during a journey to the Ice Fields of 
the Northern Esker. 

The ringing thoraxes of larval snowflies no longer sounded 
like a choir. The Walrus Beetle’s courtship dance no more 
cast its spell. The driftbug’s hind antennae, which melt off 
at room temperature, then reform at a little below the freezing 
point of water, no longer seemed a delightful contravention 
to nature’s sacred rules. What had been fascinating was 
meaningless. What had been play became drudgery. Black 
of mood I would quit my studies as early as eight p.m. and 
wander the streets of Wensceslao, not to ponder orders and 
genera but to dream that I could live the lives of others: this 
gentleman on the way to the opera in his diesel limousine, 
the old woman on the corner who would sweep her marble 
staircase and water her flowerpots though nothing grew 
there even in the spring. 

One evening I walked farther than was my custom. I left 
my neighborhood of merchants and petty aristocrats, but 
instead of returning when I reached the University, I con- 
tinued south, walking along the footpath at the edge of 
campus, passing the Gymnaseum where I spent a profitless 
semester two decades before hurling javelins at straw- 
stuffed hogs, then at last reaching the disreputable environs 
southeast of campus, where undergraduates even that chill 
evening could be seen atop some of the ancient rowhouses, 
drinking palmwine and shouting obscenities. (In my dark 
mood each vile word seemed not only directed at me but 
invented for my benefit.) At last I reached brightly-lit Ped- 
ant’s Way, where drinks, dancing, or friendship could be 
had for a price. I saw a young woman, gaily painted, wearing 
a dress the cut of which bared her shoulders and the curves 
of her breasts. Afraid she might catch cold in the chill air 
I moved to offer her my coat; misreading me entirely she 
took my arm and said, “That’ll be ten pesetas for you, Pro- 
fessor Stavan.” 

I was embarrassed first that she would take me for a 
potential client and second that she would know my name. 
I looked down - and saw an advertising bill, lying on its 
face in the gutter. It had rained the day before and the ink 
having bled through the wet bill seemed to spell out sucric. 
Intrigued by this apparent variation of the Old Tongue’s 
word for sugar, I bent down and picked up the bill. 

Retrieving it allowed me to pull free of the young woman. 
It did not, however, rid me of her, for she read the bill 
before I. “I love the circus! Take me to the circus, Professor 
Stavan!” 

“I’m sorry, madam,” | said. “I must be getting home.” 

“What about eight pesetas?” she said as I hurried away. 
My route would not take me home, but away from it, south 
along Pedant’s Way. I rounded the first corner I came to 
and paused beneath a brilliant arc-lamp to reread the bill. 


Coming 1o WENSCESLAO 
Direct From THE SHEEP ARCHIPELAGO 
THE AUTOMATIC CIRCUS 
SEVEN MASTERFUL MEN OF METAL AND THE BEAUTEOUS IRON QUEEN PLUS 
COPPER DOGS, TIN BIRDS, BRONZE TIGERS AND MISC. OTHER MECHANICAL 
CREATURES! 
Tus Week Onty! Every Night At NINE P.M. AT CRABCAKE SQUARE 
5 pesetas Apits., 2 peSeTAS CHDRN. 
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THE AUTOMATIC CIRCUS 
by DAVID IRA CLEARY 


There was a lurid drawing of what I took to be the Iron 
Queen, riding a unicycle up a wire, birds perched on each 
of her oustretched arms. 

| hailed the first cab I saw. 


It would be dishonest to claim my interest in the Automatic 
Circus was purely scientific; in my distracted state I was 
likely to fasten upon any glittering object that passed my 
field of view no matter how common, and | at any rate 
had enjoyed circuses as a boy (though I had never imagined 
machines, not men, might perform feats of daring). But 
that which glitters is sometimes gold, and even as there 
occurred to me the possibility of visiting the circus there 
also occurred to me the necessity of visiting it. For surely 
my colleague Evaristo Berrenz Monij would visit the circus 
also, and write about it with such astonishment that it would, 
whatever its merits, become famous as another modern 
miracle. That is - unless someone else were also there as 
a sceptical observer. I doubted that the men of metal could 
be more than acrobats in shiny makeup; but even if all the 
bill said were true, the circus, and the world, would deserve 
my sober analysis. 

I arrived at Crabcake Square with ten minutes to spare, 
and decided to put that time to good use. After I had pur- 
chased my admittance at the main gate, I went to one of 
the vending carts near the square, hoping to acquire some 
of the crabcakes for which the Wharf District of the city is 
justly famous. The vendor told me that crabs were out of 
season and products derived from them therefore unavail- 
able. I contented myself with a sugared yam, five or six 
oiled chickenwings, and a bottle of pepperwine. 

The man at the entrance of the performance tent shook his 
head as I approached. “Can’t bring that in,” he said, pointing 


at the chickenwings, which were bundled together with a 
scullerly rag. “The stuff goos up the gears of the machines.” 

“Good heavens! We wouldn’t want that.” 

In reply the man only glared at me. Probably he was offen- 
ded by my gentle sarcasm. He may also have disapproved 
of the fact that black oil was now dripping copiously from 
the rag. 

I stepped aside so others could enter the tent, and began 
eating a chickenwing. 

I had just finished the second wing when there could be 
heard from the tent the cry of the circus ringmaster. “Wel- 
come, ladies and gentlemen, the young, and the young at 
heart, to an event the likes of which has never before been 
witnessed in the great city of Wenslaceo, or indeed anywhere 
on this continent. Tonight you will see the ultimate product 
of our Industrial Age. As the diesel automobile has replaced 
the horse-drawn wagon, and the flush toilet the chamber 
pot, so too must the acrobats of yesterday step aside for 
the engineering marvels of tomorrow. I bring you now - 
direct from Program City on the Sheep Archipelago - the 
Metal Men of Feterra!” 

The crowd cheered. I groaned. Only one man could speak 
such florid words; only one man could rain such hyperbole 
on an unsuspecting audience. And only one man could speak 
of Program City without scorn or irony — and that man was 
Monij. In his Des Profundis, he describes the town: a place 
ruled by engineers, who supply the common folk each morn- 
ing with a list of all the actions, down to each bowel move- 
ment or toss of the head, that should be performed that day. 

Having spent a fruitless month searching the Sheep 
Archipelago for Program City I can attest it does not exist. 

I was almost resigned to missing the first act of the circus, 
when a small girl in pigtails walked boldly past the gate- 
keeper without presenting a ticket. 

“You!” he cried, taking a few steps after her. 

I pushed my remaining chickenwings in my coat pocket 
then slipped inside while his back was turned. 


The tent was filled to near-capacity, and | had to sit on the 
topmost bleacher, within inches of an iron ring to which was 
fastened a support cable for one of the two high-wire towers. 

I saw soon enough that I had been mistaken about the 
ringmaster. He was a tall man with a walrus mustache; 
even in a hat Monij is shorter than my chin, and I have yet 
to see a whisker on his face. The ringmaster stepped to one 
end of the dirt-packed oval ring, and then, with a flourish 
of his top hat (his bald head gleamed in the spotlight), he 
said, “And now I present you with Thibble, Sibble, and 
Quickly, the tumbling metal brothers!” 

I thought the introduction preposterous. Machines can 
not be brothers any more than they can share the same 
mother. Surely this was a slip of the tongue indicating they 
were indeed human. 

And how could machines look so like men? For these 
brothers who entered leapfrogging one another were black- 
skinned like the nobility of the Old Regime, and seemed in 
their tights to have the muscular torsos of the young dandies 
I have seen lifting boulders in Potter’s Park on weekend 
afternoons. And despite a metallic creaking of joints and 
the thin trails of smoke that the tumblers’ ears emitted, I 
could detect in their faces expressions (joy at a well-executed 
handstand, a cringe, as of pain or frustration, at a poorly- 
timed tumble) that only men could make. 

I attributed the creakings to a stage hand, the smoke to 
water-catalyzed pellets inserted in their ear canals. 

Whatever the provenance of the brothers, I could not 
deny their talent. They performed handsprings and somer- 
saults; they leapt through rolling bamboo hoops; they formed 
a three-man tower, and the top man jumped backwards, 


flipping twice before landing upon his feet. They were fluid, 
they were graceful, and if their repertoire was largely stand- 
ard it was delivered with the sort of enthusiasm that convin- 
ces an audience it is watching a product not of practice but 
of play. 

A small quantity of pepperwine can reinforce this impres- 
sion nicely. 

The brothers finished with a novelty. One lay supine on 
the ground, a second grasped his ankles and performed a 
handstand, and the third held the second’s ankles while 
his own ankles were held by the first. Thus they formed a 
triangle. Then, by curving their backs and jutting out their 
buttocks they turned the triangle into a rough circle. They 
proceeded to roll with some speed across the ground, much 
to the delight of the girl sitting ahead of me, who tried to 
clap while holding a cup of lemon-tonic, the contents of 
which splashed onto my shoes. (I did not complain because 
I saw she was the same pigtailed girl who had helped me 
past the gatekeeper.) 

I myself was more impressed when the brothers, without 
pause in their rolling, produced flaming torches somehow 
from their shirts, and continued rolling, the stick end of the 
torch clenched in each man’s mouth. Like a human catherine 
wheel, they rolled around the perimeter of the circus ring, 
fast enough to give the impression of a continuous bright 
loop. They finished by jumping to their feet and, as they 
reached their arms upward as if to receive the audience’s 
applause, by swallowing their still-burning torches. 

The audience cheered wildly. I professed my admiration 
by toasting the performers, then having a few swallows of 
pepperwine. 

“I see you're dieting, Stavan.” 

Evaristo Berrenz Monij had crept up beside me. He wore 
his usual bowler hat and had an amused look that suggested 
he had been spying on me for some time. With as much 
dignity as I could muster, I said, “This is my dinner,” then 
I took a bite of the sugared yam. 

Caution dictated that I keep the chickenwings concealed. 

Monij sat. “I would have thought this frivolity beneath 
you.” 

“Some of us have a little boy inside them. Some of us 
are just little.” 

Monij smiled. “You wound me, Stavan. But I’m not here 
to trade gibes. I’m here to invite you to meet the members 
of the circus.” 

“So you are in their employ.” 

“Not at all. Friendships can be made without money 
changing hands.” 

I thought bleakly of the transactions in Pedant’s Way. “I 
doubt that.” 

“Pecker up, Stavan!” He slapped me on the back then stood 
to leave. “Do consider coming backstage after the show.” 


| was not happy to see Monij. The boy inside me would 
have liked to enjoy the circus without a thought to my role 
as man of science. But it was just as well that Monij had 
done me the courtesy of announcing his presence. Otherwise 
I might have forgotten the harm of which he was capable 
until I came across the trumped-up account of the circus he 
had no doubt already started writing. 

The acrobats were followed by four clowns, introduced 
as ‘The Feterran Action Quartet’ as if they were a popular 
pan-pipe orchestra. In appearance they were as conventional 
as the acrobats. Their faces were grease-painted white, blue 
rubber noses hung down to their chins like the trunks of 
the pampas sloth, their shoes were six sizes too large, and 
their outfits, similarly disproportionate, were parti-colored 
in brilliant primary hues. Smoke from their ears provided 
the sole suggestion of non-human origin. 


Their performance was likewise conventional. Balancing 
atop medicine balls, they chased one another; they fired 
guns at one another whose projectiles were silk ribbons 
emblazoned - accurately - with messages like missED! or 
BAD sHoT!; they pulled off the nose of one clown and kept it 
from him, while convincing him to drink from one container 
marked swamp water and then from a whiskey bottle into 
which a clown had, to the delight of the audience, pretended 
to urinate. I myself laughed at this last crudity, and ashamed, 
took a deep drink of pepperwine. The pepperwine did not 
ease my sense of shame. Rather it summoned in me a new- 
found fear: that if these performers were indeed automatons, 
then their ilk might someday displace human beings in other 
creative endeavors too. Machines might become musicians, 
actors - or even natural essayists. 

I found this thought so troubling I finished the pepperwine. 

This proved to be a mistake. Half a bottle of pepperwine 
is meant to be consumed leisurely over the course of a meal, 
not drunk down at once. I felt dizzy, flushed, and sensed I 
was about to sneeze. To my frustration, that sneeze did not 
come, and I forced myself to attend to the circus. The clowns 
were now juggling, tossing amongst them eight umbrellas, 
folded shut. Through some sleight-of-hand they managed 
without breaking their motions to light the tips of each 
umbrella, and I watched with fascination the overlapping 
parabolas formed by the flames as the umbrellas flew from 
clown to clown. I expected them to finish by swallowing 
the flames as the acrobats had done. Instead each clown 
dropped one umbrella then opened the other. Open, the 
umbrellas were large enough to hide everything higher than 
the clowns’ waists. The clowns remained hidden for some 
seconds, perhaps long enough to indicate a miscue or other 
problem, though I in my wine-weakened state contented 
myself not with ascertaining the nature of the their difficulty 
but in staring at the flames of the opened umbrellas, which 
together formed the vertices of a marvelously regular square. 

Then umbrellas were dropped, their flames extinguished. 
The crowd gasped, and I tried to blink away the afterimages 
of the flames as the clowns began juggling some other 
objects, round and melon-sized. 

My eyes adjusted. 

The clowns were juggling their heads. 

I sneezed so hard I fell off the bench. 


“Hello, silly man!” 

A clown head loomed above me, eyes bright, nose so 
long it dangled down to brush my beard. If not for my 
training as a man of science I think I would have screamed. 

“Don’t bother him. He’s just a drunk.” 

It was no clown. It was the little girl. What I had thought 
her nose, was her pigtail. With the rude curiosity character- 
istic of small children and the feeble-minded she continued 
staring at me as | pulled myself back up onto the bench. 
She looked away only when her companion, an older girl 
sitting beside her, pointed out the tigers balancing on the 
stools below. 

With an effort I avoided contemplating my humiliation 
in order to concentrate on the circus’s next act. There were 
indeed tigers, but also monkeys, a crocodile, and two large 
mastiffs dressed in white-tie evening jackets and sporting 
matching monocles. The crocodile circled the perimeter of 
the arena, occasionally belching a sickly flame at the audi- 
ence, and the other creatures emitted the requisite smoke 
from their ears, but their performance - and appearance - 
was as unremarkable as that of the acrobats. The monkeys 
squealed and stole small objects from a clown. The mastiffs 
danced on their hind legs then became distracted by the 
monkeys and began to bark. The five tigers jumped from 
metal stool to metal stool, waved a paw in unison at their 


trainer (one of the acrobats), jumped to the ground and rolled 
over, and seemed the most polished of the lot until two began 
swatting and roaring at each other; the trainer cracked his 
whip to end their spat. To me the lack of discipline did not 
seem the intentionally comical effect the audience took it 
for. Rather it was evidence the creatures were no more 
machines than were the acrobats and clowns. Real animals 
squabble, make mistakes, and rebel against their masters’ 
plans. Unless damaged, machines follow plans slavishly. 

And why build machines so slavishly adhering to real 
world examples? Surely a true automaton would exploit the 
fantastic opportunities the presumptive technology would 
afford it. One imagines centaurs, or machines modeled after 
the insects of the icebound north, or even the Bakermen 
of the Atac Desert, described by Monij as having a second 
stomach in which ingested grains and yeast form a bread 
stored for consumption during years of famine. 

But then, no doubt Monij would report that the circus 
operated like clockwork, or might even populate it with 
mechanical beasts of his own imagining. 

It was at this point that I hit upon the notion of disrupting 
the performance. In retrospect my idea seems ill-advised 
if not amoral, but at the time I thought it an elegant pro- 
cedure to confirm the hypothesis that the performers were 
human. For the animals had been led away, and as two of 
the acrobats began to climb the opposing trapeze towers, 
I realized I could unfasten the support cable beside me. 
The tower would not fall - three similar cables provided 
further support — but, correctly timed, the disruption would 
send the acrobats tumbling to the net below. 

Humans would be caught safely. Automatons would 
break through. No cotton net could support the hundreds 
of pounds of force a falling man of metal would represent. 
No amount of hyperbole on Monij’s part could refute such 
a demonstration. 

Each acrobat grabbed onto a trapeze depending from a 
wire that bridged the tops of the towers. The man closest 
to me began swinging. I raised my hand to the hook. 

The little girl turned around to stare at me. 

I lowered my arm and resisted the urge to curse her. 

“And now - ” the ringmaster cried - “beauty made metal, 
virtue made iron, sweetness made copper, I give you the 
Iron Queen of Feterra!” 

“Look at the elephant!” the older girl said. 

The little girl turned away. I reached for the hook again. 
The swinging acrobat had just completed a double-flip and 
had been caught by his stationary colleague. Now one was 
upside down, his legs folded around the trapeze bar, his 
hands holding the second. 

As they began swinging together I chanced looking down 
beneath them. 

I saw the Iron Queen. 

She rode upon an elephant draped in red silk. She was 
the best proof yet of the automatons’ human provenance. 
For machines - from looms to locomotives, from guns to 
goat-tenderizers — are characterized by ugliness, by the fumes 
they emit, the noises they make, the awkward motions of 
their chains and gears, the destructive uses to which they 
can be put, and the way in which each machine’s artificial 
form seldom bears a relationship to its surroundings or 
machines that historically preceded it. The Iron Queen in 
contrast exemplified the grace and beauty attained only 
by our most celebrated chanteuses or by the daughters of 
oligarchs trained in the ballet. Her poise upon the elephant 
was astounding; her fine-featured face breathtaking; her 
blue satin dress the perfect complement to her dark skin; 
and the curves beneath her dress an extraordinary tribute 
to our mammalian heritage. If there was anything ferrous 
about her it was in the magnetic quality of her brown eyes 


- but then I too would be ferrous, for I could bring my gaze 
away from them only with the greatest effort. 

For once, Monij’s rhetoric was insufficient. 

Her presence kindled a joy in me I had not felt since my 
first days cataloging insect species. 

And it shocked me into sobriety. I dared not risk her anger; 
her frown would make the world poor. I lowered my hand 
from the cable. My experiment could wait. 

She dismounted the elephant, removed the dress (how 
the louts enjoyed that, but the knee-length skirt, stockings 
and sleeveless top revealed were designed not to titillate 
but to make the full range of acrobatic motion possible). 
Then she climbed the near tower and joined the other two 
acrobats in a remarkable display of athleticism and daring. 
There were double-flips, one-handed catches, and an as- 
tounding flip performed while all three acrobats were blind- 
folded. For once the act was flawless; the Iron Queen’s very 
presence seemed to inspire her compatriots to perfection; 
and Reimann’s dystopian vision of a nation ruled by women 
seemed not the nightmare he intended but a necessity for 
human happiness. 


This proved to be the final act. The entire troupe, animals 
included, then came out to parade and bow, but I did not 
remain at my seat. I had decided that I would take up Monij 
on his offer, and I would not risk missing the acrobats. by 
tarrying. I was uncertain now how I would demonstrate the 
‘automatons’ humanity, or even if such a demonstration 
was necessary given the plain evidence of the final act. But 
I thought a conversation with the performers, and especially 
the Iron Queen, who seemed their leader in deed as well 
as name, would suggest to me a final proof. 

Perhaps even a direct question along the lines of ‘are you 
human?’ would serve. 

There is little to relate about my journey down the grand- 
stand staircase except my observation that pepperwine de- 
grades coordination before it does the intellect - and that 
the loosening of musculature it also affords limits damage 
in a fall to bruises. 

By the time I reached the arena floor, the Iron Queen was 
gone and the rest of the performers were following her, 
pushing past a large black curtain at one end of the arena. 
Gripping the flimsy wooden rail that encircled the ring, I 
moved toward the curtain, hindered less by my bad coordi- 
nation than by the crowd, which seemed to have decided 
en masse to move in the direction opposite my own. Finally 
I arrived at the curtain. Seeing no access to it except via 
the ring, I climbed over the rail, a sharp pain in my shoulder 
making me groan. Then I pushed through the curtain. 

The ringmaster stood there. He eyed me suspiciously. 
“Jaromir Stavan?” 

“T’m Professor Stavan.” 

He hesitated again, then said, “This way.” 

I wondered what misleading information Monij might 
have provided the man to account for his confusion. 

I was led into a smaller tent adjoining the first. Half this 
tent was an open area where the animals were kept. I was 
alarmed to see that they were not caged, but separated only 
by cordons. I hoped that the two acrobats attending them 
would at least shackle the most dangerous beasts. The other 
half of the tent was divided into rooms by squares of dirty 
canvas old enough to have seen days aboard one of Hladik’s 
exploratory schooners. There was even the diesel smell 
common to shipyards. The ringmaster asked me, “You would 
like to speak to the clowns?” 

“Of course. Though I was most anxious to meet the Iron 
Queen.” 

The ringmaster laughed. “You naturalists are all the same.” 

He took me down a canvas-walled corridor to a room where 


two of the clowns were juggling between them three heavy 
butcher hooks while a third clown sat on an ottoman reading 
a book. “The Queen’s in there,” the ringmaster said, pointing 
at a flap of canvas that evidently led to another room. 

“Thanks,” I said. 

I nodded at the clowns, then opened the flap of canvas 
partway. 

In there I saw Monij presenting the Iron Queen a bouquet 
of long-stemmed roses. 

Horrified, I closed the canvas before I could be seen. 

My heart pounded. My face burned. I stood watching 
first the canvas then the three clowns, who seemed as un- 
aware of my distress as of the horror within. Perhaps as 
one last effect of the pepperwine - or simply as a testament 
of my shock - the tableau I had witnessed seemed overlaid 
upon the room of clowns. I saw Monij’s obsequious grin, 
the Iron Queen’s radiant smile, and the twelve red roses she 
was reaching out to take. Her face betrayed no knowledge 
of Monij’s lapse of professionalism. A naturalist no more 
gives gifts to those he might interview than an entomologist 
introduces devil ants to a nesting-hole of the rare iceworm. 
Sometimes reverence must come before knowledge. 

Dizzy, I went to the ottoman and, uninvited, sat beside 
the clown. 

I observed then that the book he held was Monij’s Des 
Profundis, and though that book out of Monij’s vast and 
soggy oeuvre is the only one of merit, I remembered what 
I had just seen. 

“Your flower, sir - can I buy it?” 

The clown looked at me. His expression was blank, his 
pupils oval-shaped like a cat’s. He took his flower - a red 
carnation - from his lapel, made as if to hand it to me, 
then reconsidered, and popped a small silk flag from his 
book. TEN pesetas, it read. 

The sum was outrageous, the irony painful, but I would 
not haggle with a clown. I gave him a crumpled bill. 

Handing me the flower, he squeezed its stem, and a flag 
popped up from its bulb. sMELLs coop! 

I had no time to tear out the flag; at that moment I heard 
Monij saying goodbye to the Iron Queen, and I hurriedly 
stuffed the flower in my coat pocket. 

“Stavan!” 

Monij came toward the ottoman, walking between the 
clowns, who adjusted the trajectories of their butcher hooks 
to accommodate him. 

I stood. “Aren’t you afraid they’ll impale you?” I asked 
him. 

“They’re precision machines.” 

“You can’t believe that.” 

“The evidence of the senses.” Monij stood on tiptoe and 
gave me an exaggerated sniff. “I’ve never taken you for a 
tippler, Stavan!” 

I wanted to knock his bowler off his head. “Maybe we 
could talk later. | would like to interview the Iron Queen, 
if she’s available.” 

“She’s eager to meet you.” 

I breathed deeply as I went toward the canvas flap. (I 
gave the jugglers a wide berth.) No matter how indecent 
Monij’s behavior, a display of temper on my part would 
serve only to alienate the Iron Queen. I knocked on the 
flap. “It’s Professor Stavan.” 

“Please do come in.” 

I realized I had been afraid she would be mute, as the 
clown apparently was. Seeing her I knew the absurdity of 
the fear. For muteness is a flaw, and she was perfection. 
She stood there wearing the long blue dress again, regal in 
the poise and self-confidence she projected, yet with none 
of the arrogance | have seen in other great beauties. 

“Your performance was extraordinary,” I said. 


“How kind of you to say so.” 

I extended my hand to shake hers, but she was already 
moving into the room. 

I followed. Inside I saw Monij’s roses, set into a tin can, 
and I remembered the precedent he had set. Reaching into 
my coat, I detached the flag from the flower, then handed 
the flower to her. 

“Thank you!” She smelled the flower, then smiled. Her 
lovely teeth were dark, no doubt stained by the coffee-nut 
chewed as a stimulant by the Sheep Islanders. She placed 
the flower in a second can. Next to the roses my carnation 
looked impoverished, but there could be no mistaking her 
delight. 

She bade me sit across from her. Her chair, high and 
fashioned from a dark heavy wood, seemed throne-like. 

I might have spent the evening staring speechless at her 
dark eyes, if not for my own chair, set so low that gazing 
upward exacerbated the discomfort in my shoulder. | said, 
“Mr Monij serves as your advisor?” 

“You are interested in that little man?” 

“Only insofar as he is associated with the circus.” 

“We met him not long after we left Feterra. He seemed 
convinced that his patronage was essential to our success.” 

“Patronage?” 

“He would write us pamphlets in return for a percentage 
of our gate receipts.” 

I was flushed and could not speak. 

“Relax, Professor Stavan. We allowed him to write our 
show master’s patter, and have given him free access to 
our performances and our machine shop in return.” 

“Machine shop?” 

“As an observer, only. Mr Peli would never allow an 
amateur to touch his creations.” 

Though the name Peli produced in me a sense of unease, 
I could not remember where | had heard it before. “Who 
is Mr Peli?” 

“He is a genius,” she said. 

She then launched into a tale as outlandish as any Monij 
has written. Getulio Peli was a wealthy Feterran. His family 
had acquired its fortune through the manufacture of machi- 
nery used in textile mills. Their success, however, resulted 
in the depopulation of the islands of the Sheep Archipelago, 
as the common folk flocked to the cities of the mainland 
to work in the mills. Peli, fascinated by power looms and 
spinning frames, decided that the vanishing population could 
be replaced by mechanical men. He dreamed of automatic 
shopkeepers, chain-and-pulley fishermen, motorized milk- 
maids; every trade would be represented. 

Of his grand vision, only his circus performers saw light 
of day. 

They, the Iron Queen included, were built in iterations 
by Peli over a span of two decades. He sought to duplicate 
the human progression from child to adult; his first auto- 
matons had been infant-sized and primitive; yearly he aug- 
mented them, both their proportions and their sophistication, 
replacing (for instance) small lever-actioned wooden arms 
with larger tin-sheathed ones, blind glass eyes with photo- 
sensitive ones, wind-up power mechanisms with internal 
engines (first coal, then diesel). Their behavior too became 
more refined with the passing years. Early iterations did 
little more than turn their heads and walk in circles. Later 
ones could climb stairs, lift things, and obey simple com- 
mands. Still later ones could dance stiffly and do mathe- 
matical sums. Only in the last few years could they speak 
clearly, play the pianoforte with any degree of skill, or even 
begin their acrobatic training. 

The reader must forgive me for not relating the Iron 
Queen’s comments precisely. Her charm, her presence, even 
the very timbre of her voice, muted my analytical mind, 


so that after a moment my skepticism became faith, and 
my memory recorded impressions not facts. I think if she 
had claimed to have been fashioned from wool and feathers 
by a shepherd’s daughter I would have nodded gamely. 

Indeed I may have squandered the remainder of the inter- 
view were it not once again for the lowness of the chair. It 
forced me to look up at her lovely face; and the odd position 
began to aggravate my injured shoulder. Pain can prod 
memory. I remembered then that Getulio Peli, her purported 
creator, was none other than the man claimed by Monij to 
be the head engineer of Program City. 

“You truly believe yourself to be a machine?” 

She seemed amused. “Just as you are, Professor Stavan.” 

“Come again?” 

“You have cables called tendons. You have impulse-wires 
called nerves. You have photobulbs called eyes. You have 
all the appurtenances of machinehood. Would you deny 
you are a machine?” 

“But I do not claim to have been created!” 

“You have no parents?” 

“Of course I do! But my father is not a fiction invented 
by a dwarf!” 

She stared at me silently. 

My heart pounded. I realized my mistake. My voice had 
taken an angry tone. The Iron Queen had given me sweetness 
and light; I had returned bitterness and scorn. And now my 
ill temper was reflected in her reproachful gaze. 

“Please forgive me,” I said. 

She fell from her chair in a swoon. 

I tried to catch her. I succeeded only in breaking her fall. 
Either my muscles had atrophied since my days as a javelin 
hurler or she was far heavier than she looked. She knocked 
me to the floor. She lay inert atop me, her face inches from 
my own. Smoke issued from her handsome nostrils. Her 
bosom, pressed against me, was hot like a furnace. She 
smelled of rosewater and diesel exhaust. 

With my free hand I touched her cheek. Her skin was 
cold and metallic. 

In the white of her staring left eye I saw the name PELI 
engraved. 

Because of her weight I could not scream. Or even breathe. 

Panicking like a drowning man I managed to lever her 
off me. 

I fled into the other room. The clown on the couch was 
still reading. The other two were tossing their heads between 
them. 

“The Iron Queen! She - she - ” I stammered. 

“Yes?” said one head as it flew. 

“Spit it out,” said the second as a clown caught it. 

“She’s disabled!” 

Each head and neck was a single assembly; from its base 
there protruded a steel screw. I thought they would put 
themselves together but they continued tossing. 

“Is her generator operational?” said the first head. 

“Uh - ” I began. 

“Is there smoke coming from her nose?” said the second. 

1 affirmed there was. 

“Did you eat greasy food around her?” said the first. 

“Did you touch her?” said the second. 

I remembered I had eaten chicken earlier; and I had not 
touched her before she fell. “I did neither of those things!” 

“A peculiar circumstance, then,” said the first head. 

“One senses he knows more than he’s telling us,” said 
the second. 

“You're accusing me of hurting her?” 

“The guilty proclaim their innocence most loudly,” said 
the second. 


“T will not be slandered by a disembodied head.” 
I stormed from the room. 


Early the next morning | returned to Crabcake Square. The 
circus tents had been taken down. Despite brilliant sunlight 
a white mist from the wharves still clung to the ground, 
and the automatons as they loaded bundles onto three gaily 
painted vans reminded me of seraphim bearing gifts for the 
Deity. 

I carried a bouquet of brilliant pansies, none of which 
could speak. I intended to make amends. 

I inquired about the Iron Queen, and was told she was in 
the largest van. The other two vans were fronted by motor- 
ized carriages. Her van was drawn by the elephant. The 
elephant was sucking something from a metal barrel. As I 
passed it, it raised its trunk and tried to spray me. Black 
diesel fuel missed my feet by inches. 

This rudeness did not weaken my resolve. 

I rapped on the door at the end of the van. 

“You!” The ringmaster was inside, wearing a mechanic’s 
apron holding tools, among them scalpels, wire cutters, and 
a foot-long pair of tweezers. A jeweler’s monocle hung from 
his neck. “We’re hours behind schedule because of you!” 

“The Iron Queen is still unwell?” 

“She’ll be fine as soon as | zip her up.” 

“I am sorry if my intemperate words upset her. Could 
you give her my apologies? And these?” 

He stared at the pansies. “What - so you can break her 
once again?” 

Before he shut the door, I saw within the van Monij, 
peering around a chair, in his bowler hat. 

I dropped the flowers on the ground. 


For too long | avoided the dread task of attempting my 
essay. Pride can be a spur to productivity. It can also blind 
us to truths that are immediately apparent to the objective 
eye. For several days what work I did do consisted of writing 
long letters to the Iron Queen, in which I apologized (need- 
lessly I felt) for any harm I may have caused her, as well as 
postulating the more probable hypothesis that close associ- 
ation with Monij caused her disablement: science has yet 
to analyze the oils, sebaceous fluids, and microscopic vermin 
which must exist in dangerous quantities on his florid skin. 
I posted three such letters. Having received no reply, I started 
on a fourth, in which I warned her that Monij would harm 
her irreparably with his pen as he has so many other pheno- 
mena. It was as I was discussing the case of the Verbose 
Mountaineers (a people of natural frankness who, in Monij’s 
fancy, telegraph their every thought by means of a lumines- 
cent flashing organ depending from their chin) that I smelled 
something unpleasant. 

The worst odors are as hard to trace as they are to identify. 
I thought of my neighbors beneath me, who sometimes boil 
fish-and-cabbage stews, never failing to bring me a bowl 
of the leftovers the next afternoon. I thought of my lizards 
and amphibians, preserved in formaldehyde: jars, disturbed 
by passing mice, have broken open with disastrously nois- 
ome results. Then I thought of my living insect specimens: 
mantises, snowflies, two Great Walrus Beetles, and the others. 

Alarmed, I rushed into my specimen room. 

It was chill in there: by means of an electric fan and blanket 
hanging in a tub of ethyl alcohol | had built a refrigeration 
unit like those used in our greatest houses. My contrivance 
kept the temperature of the room at the freezing point of 
water. My intention was to simulate the environment of 
the far north. I had decided further to cover each of the 
glass terrariums in which the specimens were housed, for 
twenty hours a day, so as to simulate the long nights they 
would naturally experience as the northern autumn gave 
way to the dark of winter. 

But in my moodiness I had not removed the blankets 
covering the terrariums in forty-eight hours at least. 


And the bad smell was stronger here. 

One by one I tore the blankets off. Mantises perched. 
Larval snowflies sang. Iceworms burrowed shyly. The drift- 
bug chittered and waved its stub rear antenna. Finally I 
came to the terrarium holding the Walrus Beetles. The small 
blanket I had used here had not entirely covered the terra- 
rium; in frustration I had laid my coat atop one end. 

I yanked both blanket and coat off the terrarium. 

The two Walrus Beetles, male and female, dull gray and 
six inches long, stood facing each other, their whisker-like 
forefeelers trembling as they professed their undying love. 

Walrus Beetles mate for life. 

I watched them for some minutes, moved and fascinated, 
until I noticed the stench was much stronger and a bulging 
place in my coat was wet. 

I had left three chickenwings in my inner pocket. 


Only once in a lifetime does the Deity grant us inspiration 
so profound that we are freed at once from the shackles of 
prejudice. I realized instantly that the chickenwings (whose 
spoilage had-been retarded but not stopped by my cooling 
apparatus) had been the vehicles of the Iron Queen’s dis- 
ablement. For when I had bought the flower from the clown 
[had placed it in the same pocket holding the chickenwings; 
and though I never touched the Iron Queen directly, at least 
before she fell, I did hand her the flower after it had made 
contact with the chicken. The oils thus transferred to her 
lovely skin must have caused her swoon. 

Monij in this respect was blameless. 

And I realized a larger lesson. Prejudice can mask itself 
as objectivity. While there is harm in being credulous, there 
is harm too in bringing narrow preconceptions to any analy- 
sis. Science demands skepticism. But a judgement reached 
before evidence has been presented is just as damaging as 
Monij’s worst fantasy. Had I considered that the Iron Queen 
could have been an automaton, I would have disposed of 
the chickenwings - and the coat. The Iron Queen would 
not have been damaged - and I would already have an 
essay which would oppose Monij’s fantasies with facts, 
hyperbole with sobriety, laziness with rigor. 

But all is not lost. Misconceptions can be corrected. I 
have torn up the fourth letter, and begun a different one, 
in which I retract my accusations against Monij, and accept 
responsibility for the disablement. The Iron Queen will - I 
hope - accept my apology, and allow me to interview her 
again. This time | will bring no flowers. Nor will I bring 
presumptions. Rather I will bring objectivity. And I will bring 
a solemn vow to dedicate my newest project - a book com- 
paring the insects with the automatons - to her. For just as 
the highest praise could not do her justice, I recognize now 
that neither the mechanical men nor the wondrous insects 
of the North would be well-served by an isolated essay. 
Topics so large and sharing so many characteristics deserve 
a book showcasing them together. 

The hard shell of the Walrus Beetle recalls the Iron Queen’s 
firm skin; the snowfly’s overnight transition from a wingless 
singing grub to a silent soarer on Arctic updrafts resembles 
the discrete progression of Peli’s machines; the iceworm’s 
intricate tunnel systems echo the complex acrobatics of the 
circus performers. As in insects, so in automatons. A full 
listing of the analogies might be a lifetime’s work. It will at 
the least merit a treatment astounding in scope and size. 

I will write a volume that will leave Monij dumbstruck. 
And the Iron Queen’s name on the dedication page will 
legitimize my effort. 

My hand trembles as I write to her. 


Thisis the latest in David's ‘Jaromir Stavan’ series. Most of the others were published in 
SF Age, with one, The Transcendentalists, making it to the preliminary Nebula ballot. 


Here was an element | had hitherto overlooked. | felt the same 
effect when the first notes of the title track to Barbarella 
accompanied her on-screen striptease 


Barbarella 


iE or me, slumped in the great horsehair-seated 
auditoria of pre-eighties England, music was 
always an essential ingredient to cinemagoing. 
One of the first films in which I paid attention to 
the score was The Mercenaries (1968), a sadistic 
war film about the Belgian Congo starring Rod 
Taylor and Yvette Mimeux. Over a stylish, semi- 
abstract credit sequence of train wheels, one of 
Jacques Loussier’s few soundtracks played out, 
a highly original and influential piece of music 
from the great French jazz composer. Here was an 
element | had hitherto overlooked. | felt the same 
effect when the first notes of the title track to Bar- 
barella accompanied her on-screen striptease. 
At this time there were no old-pop-song musical 
interludes in romantic comedies, no demographi- 
cally-pinpointed, prepackaged title tracks on fea 
tures, just original scores. The music from many 
Carry On films turns out to be tar wittier and subtler 
than any of the scripts, because the co-composer, 
Bruce Montgomery, also happened to be the bril- 
liant crime novelist Edmund Crispin, who created 
one of fiction’s finest (and sadly forgotten) detec- 
tives, Gervase Fen, in twelve brilliant books. He 
and Eric Rogers quoted everything from Guiseppe 
Verdi to Percy Grainger in their slapstick sound- 
track scores, and buried all kinds of musical puns 
under the thick-ear shenanigans on screen. For 
example, the theme to Carry On Matron echoes a 
refrain from John Gay’s The Beggars’ Opera because 
one of the film’s subtitles is “The Preggers Opera’. 
In the last few years, soundtracks have under- 
gone a revolutionary breakaway from their accom- 
panying visuals. Hollywood dramatic music was 
for many years dominated by émigré Europeans; 
Erich Korngold, a Moravian (Czech), wrote The 


Private Lives of Elizabeth and Essex and The Ad- 
ventures of Robin Hood; Franz Waxman, a Silesian 
(German Pole) clocked up an impressive 272 
movies with scores for everything from A Nun's 
Story to Strange Cargo; Miklos Rozsa, a Hungarian, 
scored Ben Hur and around 116 others, including 
Adam’s Rib. Bernard Herrmann was Alfred Hitch- 
cock’s preferred composer until they fell out over 
the music for the murder sequence in Torn Cur- 
tain. Herrmann’s fall from grace in Hollywood 
was England’s gain, and the notoriously moody 
composer graced a number of unworthy English 
films with beautiful themes. 

In older films, scores were through-written; that 
is to say, with virtually no break. They included 
title music, dramatic stings, suspense passages, 
lyric themes, marches, waltzes, mazurkas and even 
concertos. Although musical numbers appeared 
independently in many films they remained sep- 
arate from the score and were usually thematically 
linked, or were sometimes scored by the sound- 
track composer as well. 

Although the fifties produced some memorably 
overheated jazz scores for films like Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof, Sweet Smell of Success and A Walk on 
the Wild Side, they were still, in effect, traditional 
scores for large orchestras. The sixties brought 
heightened realism by shooting on location, and 
music became something to use more sparingly. 
Some of the bleak endings associated with this 
period were played out in silence. Lalo Schiffrin 
provided sensational jazzy tracks for Bullitt, and 
yet the film’s most famous sequence, the car chase, 
is largely devoid of music. Hugo Montenegro’s 
score for Lady in Cement was the best thing about 
that film, and still turns up sampled on chillout 
hits. Orchestral scores were soon being dropped 
in favour of more appropriately authentic sounds. 
Deliverance gave us the hillbilly anthem “Duelling 
Banjoes’. Bonnie and Clyde sported similarly 
atmospheric tracks from the disillusioned dust- 
bowl. But it was Easy Rider, a film virtually dis 
owned by its uncomprehending studio, that 
wrought the greatest change with a score entirely 
composed of pre-existing rock and pop songs. 

Pop composers tried their hand at English film 
scores, including Paul McCartney with The Family 
Way, Elton John with Friends, and the Bee Gees 
with Melody (AKA SWALK). By the time we got 
to Trainspotting, the power of the DJ was entirely 
understood, and club hits could easily be incor 
porated into scores. Since then, pop, metal, country, 
rock, R&B and hip-hop tracks have dominated, 
with original orchestral scores occupying a minor 
position in the background. Demographics dictate 
that expensive films must chase spending power, 
and this lies in a youthful audience. At the same 
time, studios do not wish to alienate a wider market. 
The result is too many middle-of-the-road scores 
featuring tracks from singers like Mariah Carey, 
Sheryl Crow and Enya that make for dire listening 
without accompanying images. Lazier still, re-re- 
cording old numbers with a souped-up bassline, a 
technique flogged to death in the eighties through 


numerous feel-good montage sequences, ensures 
that the right emotions are button-punched at the 
right spots, marking particular scenes on exit 
cards that the executives wish to have remembered. 

John Barry, the most prolific and evocative com- 
poser ever to work in England, disagreed with the 
idea that a soundtrack should be carved into two 
parts in order to showcase a title song by any band 
currently owned by a studio subsidiary. He sen- 
sibly argued that a soundtrack should create a 
single united atmosphere for its film. The James 
Bond scores showed a marked deterioration of style 
as forgettable songs awkwardly shared space with 
carefully constructed themes. There’s a good 
chance that you can recall the title track of Gold- 
finger, but not the theme to The World is Not 
Enough. Barry hit upon a smart musical mnemonic 
for audiences to remember his theme songs. Gold- 
finger,-The Liquidator, Born Free and You Only Live 
Tivice all use memorable note sequences to match 
the syllable-counts of their film titles. James Ber- 
nard used this technique for his Hammer version 
of Dracula. His memorable three-note sting 
(Draaac-u-la) over the name embeds so strongly 
into the mind that the two become synonymous. 
Bernard later returned from retirement to score 
Murnau’s silent vampire classic Nosferatu, and uti- 
lised the same trick with four notes, this time with 
emphasis on the third syllable (Nos-fer-aaah-tu). 

Occasionally, composers were able to ring start- 
ling changes by switching to unexpected sounds. 
Ron Grainer (he of the BBC Radiophonic Work- 
shop and Dr. Who theme) composed an astonish- 
ing score utilising timpani, marimba, xylophone, 
tabla and African drums over electric bass and 
strings for the SF epic The Omega Man. He also 
struck a set of different-sized discs from an old 
grandfather clock and immersed them in water 
to change their pitch. The resulting sound, from 
an instrument now known as waterchimes, is 
extremely eerie and sad, and became a staple of 
SF film scoring. Paul Ferris (who sometimes work- 
ed under the pun-name Morris Jar) confounded 
audience expectations with a lush, lyrical score 
for Matthew Hopkins: Witchfinder General, prob- 
ably because director Michael Reeves confided 
that he was making an English western. 

John Gale’s astonishing score for Dr Phibes Rises 
Again adds an elegant lustre to the film which 
makes it feel expensive and graceful, and has re- 
cently been released on CD. One of the most consis- 
tently surprising scores of all exists on the full- 
length version of The Wicker Man. The director’s 
cut is sown with ancient dances and folk motifs 
that almost twist the horror-thriller into a musical, 
but there are repeated notes and phrases that subtly 
undermine the wholesome back-to-nature themes 
with something ungodly and disturbing. Sadly, this 
was one of only two scores by the talented Paul 
Giovanni, who, like so many members of the cre- 
ative community, was lost to AIDS in the early 90s. 

Ron Goodwin’s music graced over sixty films, 
including Alfred Hitchcock’s Frenzy and Those 
Magnificent Men in Their Flying Machines, but he 


It was Easy Rider, a film virtually disowned by its uncomprehending 
studio, that wrought the greatest change with a score entirely 
composed of pre-existing rock and pop songs 


is probably best remembered for the sterling mar- 
tial music he created for a string of sixties war 
films, including Battle of Britain, Where Eagles 
Dare and 633 Squadron, following the lead set by 
Eric Coates, whose ‘Dam Busters’ March’ was a 
regular children’s favourite with Uncle Mac. 

Some composers are chameleons, adopting and 
adapting traditional motifs and pop influences. 
Others, like Michel LeGrand, Ennio Morricone, 
Carter Burwell and Thomas Newman are undis- 
guisable. In England, David Arnold has made a 
decent fist of mimicking John Barry, to the point 
where his romantic theme for Die Another Day 
seems to stem from Barry’s own hand, but for the 
most part, our composers take their work assign- 
ments from North America. Modern recording 
techniques that allow for digital track-laying have 
proven both a blessing and a curse for composers 
like Arnold, James Horner and Danny Elfman, who 
seem tempted to bury simple themes in densely 
layered, murky orchestrations. Listening to early 
Barry scores, one is struck by their accoustic clarity. 
Of all soundtrack composers, Barry remains the 
most evocative, harsh and eerie in Séance on a 
Wet Afternoon, mournful in The Whisperers, epic 
in the remake of King Kong. 

And so we come to the present, with the major 
studios favouring a fairly small number of collect- 
able artists, including John Williams, Mark Isham, 
Alan Silvestri, Rachel Portman and Michael Kamen. 
Many of them delight in reworking phrases from 
classical composers; the influences of Khacha- 
turyan, Vivaldi, Mozart and, especially, Nino Rota 
crop up time and again on mainstream sound- 
tracks. Indeed, some composers, like Kamen, pro- 
duce their best work when building on an existing 


Easy Rider 
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One of the most surprising scores exists on the full-length version of 
The Wicker Man.The director's cut is sown with ancient dances and 
folk motifs that almost twist the horror-thriller into a musical 


The Wicker Man 


sound. Kamen’s score for Brazil reworks the titular 
song into every conceivable style. 

Peter Greenaway’s films lost the galvanising 
part of their unique flavour after he parted com- 
pany with Michael Nyman. Nyman had written 
the scores to Greenaway right from the early days 
of his short films, through The Draughtsman’s 
Contract to Prospero’s Books, and their rolling, 
mechanistic sound added a surprisingly human 
spirit to what could be seen as a coldly cerebral, 
not to mention misanthropic, canon. For me, 
Nyman remains a standout because he eschews 
lush string harmonics for a sharper, more dramatic 
sound. His score for The Piano was typically 
ignored at Oscar time, but his most exciting film 
work has been for non-Hollywood fare like The 
Cook, The Thief, His Wife and Her Lover, A La 
Folie and Wonderland. One can appreciate the 
Hollywood executives’ problem with him; his 
music is so original that it becomes overwhelm- 
ingly a thing of its own when, traditionally, film 
music has been sublimated to visuals. 

Directors notably divide into those with a mu- 
sical ear and those without; clearly Luc Besson 
hears music in his head as he makes films. At 
times, The Sth Element seems structured around 
its Erie Serra score as closely as any animated 
cartoon. It’s no coincidence that we talk about 
‘beats’ in films. It’s the same inner sense of rhythm 
that allowed Jacques Tati to orchestrate mayhem 
by gently building to comedic crescendos. 

Comic scores are sadly rare now, as directors 
prefer to signify humour with upbeat songs, but 
once in a while an original comic score, like the 
one composed for Mousehunt, delights. Every 
generation of music pays homage to past styles. 


For some peculiar reason, many light-hearted 
English films of the sixties replicated the flappers’ 
charleston-and-kazoo music of the 1920s. Mean- 
while, many modern films have returned to the 
ponderous over-orchestrated syrup of the 1930s. 
There’s little to separate the bland harmonies 
larded over Lord of the Rings and Titanic from 
any number of forgotten pre-war movies. 
There is a particular arrangement of notes 
associated with the haunted screen, something 
bass, woodwind, percussive, a stretching ominous 
mark of tension that matches interior gloom and 
shadow. In a large auditorium it entirely alters the 
mood of the audience. It is perhaps best associated 
with the émigré composer Bernard Herrman, 
whose film scores created in exile are especially 
drenched in dread. His ominous moods are even 
more pervasive than his shock-tactic stabbing 
strings, and allow visual suspense to be inordi- 
nately lengthened. It seems remarkable that he 
was prepared to work on tacky films like Twisted 
Nerve, and by doing so, he raised their quality. 
To realise the extraordinary impact composition 
has on the screen one needs only turn off the 
sound for the opening minutes of On Her Majesty's 
Secret Service. The bland visuals drag on endlessly 
and the film all but comes to a stand-still. Music 
is subject to the tastes of the time. Dudley Moore 
created brilliant pastiche-styles for his films, in- 
cluding 30 is a Dangerous Age, Cynthia and Be- 
dazzled, but it is only recently that his talent has 
been recognised with re-issued soundtracks. Yann 
Tierson produced a highly unusual score for Le 
Fabuleux Destin D’Amelie Poulin, which was a 
summation of his personal style that the director 
had spotted as being entirely appropriate to his 
story. Tierson recently topped this score with a 
stunner for the German comedy Goodbye Lenin, 
and never once resorts to ‘comedic’ sounds. Euro- 
pean scores have a high cinematic success rate, 
as do Chinese, Latin American and Indian sounds 
- more proof, if any was needed, that Hollywood 
should continue to look to world music for its 
compositions. In particular, Wojciech Kilar’s score 
for Coppola’s Dracula was unsettling in the ex- 
treme, and the best thing about the film. 
Because directors attach temp tracks culled from 
other sources to their rough cuts, they sometimes 
fall in love with them and decide to use the tempo- 
rary music in the finished film. Stanley Kubrick 
commissioned Alex North to write a score for 2001, 
but the composer of jazzy scores for films like A 
Streetcar Named Desire and The Misfits couldn’ t 
supplant Strauss’s Zarathustra in the director’s 
mind, and Kubrick ran with his classical choices. 
Ultimately, the director’s musical vision can trans- 
form a film into something haunting and memorable 
— another reason why song selection by committee 
so often fails to do justice to scripts. Often, scores 
are composed just weeks before a film is due to 
open, and the pressure to deliver prevents inno- 
vation. Be warned, though; following the develop- 
ment of particular composers is a slippery (and 
very expensive) slope to record-collection-hell! 


There are certain 
phenomena in Japan that 


are always regarded as a 


sign of the summer: 
fireworks, yukata robes 
and wooden sandals, the 
Bon-Odori festival to 
commemorate deceased 
relatives, the sound of 
crickets and cicadas. 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE SHADOWS BENEATH THE RISING SUN by JOHN PAUL CATTON 


In addition to this, summer 2003 has seen 
record-breaking rainfall, which has severely 
damaged the rice harvest (cue grumbling 
from the right-wingers as imported Thai rice 
fills the shelves). It’s also seen the threat of 
blackouts as badly managed and outdated 
nuclear power stations were overhauled 
(this will be a laugh for people from New 
York, London, Rome and the democratic 
paradise that is post-war Iraq). And there’s 
no danger of forgetting the threat of pre- 
emptive strikes from North Korea, as Jap- 
an’s edgy fascination with the last of the 
Communist Warlords continues. 

But what of the summer blockbusters that 
have had the Japanese flocking to cinemas 
to escape the humidity? For people weary 
of the Hollywood formula of sequels and 
comic adaptations, a look at this summer’s 
Japanese releases reveals . . . sequels and 
manga adaptations. Oh dear. 

However, these are not just any old se- 
quels. 

‘Controversial’ is not often a word that 
can be applied to a Japanese film, but that’s 
exactly how the 2000 movie Battle Royale 
was described - and this year has seen the 
debut of BR2: Survival Program. Adapted by 
the late director Kinji Fukasaku from the 
novel by Koushun Takami, the original BR 
revolves around a future Japan where the 
education system has collapsed, making 
schools little more than holding operations 
for adolescent sociopaths. In response, the 
Government initiates the BR Act, sending 
the students of a randomly chosen high 
school off to a remote island. The partici- 
pants have three days to kill each other off 
until only one survivor remains. 

This hybrid of high school thuggery and 
reality TV sounds preposterous, but it’s a 
rough and ready analogy for the carefully 
planned brutality of modern Japan’s sum- 
mer school camps, where schoolchildren 
are led through grueling physical ordeals 
to foster ‘group harmony’. At the end of 
the first BR film, two students, played by 
Tatsuya Fujiwara and Aki Maeda, beat the 


system and escape from the island. The 
sequel, directed by Kinji Fukasaku’s son 
Kenta Fukasaku, is set three years later. 
Fujiwara’s character has become the leader 
of a rebel movement dedicated to bringing 
down the Japanese government, and their 
acts include a successful terrorist attack on 
the twin towers of Tokyo’s City Hall (subtle- 
ty is not in this film’s vocabulary). If you 
missed the preview of BR2 at the 2003 Lon- 
don Film Festival on November Ist, it’s due 
to hit British shores early in 2004. 

If Tokyo suffers in BR2, get ready for its 
total obliteration in Dragonhead. Adapted 
from the manga series by Minetaro Mochi- 
zuki, Dragonhead stars Satoshi Tsumabuki 
and Sayaka (no surname) as a teenage couple 
struggling to survive in a Japan where civi- 
lisation has been reduced to ashes and rub- 
ble. Interestingly, the location shooting took 
place in Uzbekistan, so if you want to know 
what Japan will look like after the Big One 
— now you know. 

Successful as BR2 and Dragonhead have 
been, they were soundly beaten at the box 
office by Odoru Daisosasen 2, a crime drama 
starring Yuji Oda. Also known as both Bay- 
side Shakedown and Rhythm and Police, 
this franchise started out as an immensely 
popular mid-90s TV series, featuring a street- 
wise detective whose beat is Odaiba, a new 
high-tech district constructed on reclaimed 
land in Tokyo Bay. The series moved onto 
the big screen in 1999, and this sequel has 
smashed box-office records for non-ani- 
mated domestic movies. Formulaic as the 
movie is, it’s nice to see a solid plot and 
strong characterisation can still win out 
over flashy violence and CGs. 

Other films worth watching out for: Juon 
2, the sequel to Juon, the film that revitalised 
the psycho-horror genre; Zatoichi, Takeshi 
‘Beat’ Kitano’s samurai drama which scoop- 
ed the Silver Lion Special Director’s Award 
at the 2003 Venice Film Festival; and Tomo- 
yuki Furumaya’s Robocon, a romantic com- 
edy set in the technogeek world of Japan’s 
annual DIY Robot Contest. 


Coming out at the end of the year: Onm- 
yoji 2, the sequel to the 2001 curse-and- 
katana epic set in Japan’s Heian era; and 
Doppelganger, the eagerly-awaited new film 
from director Kiyoshi Kurosawa (Kairo). 

And finally, news for anyone interested 
in the groundbreaking film Ring. Director 
Hideo Nakata is currently working on his 
first English-language project, for America’s 
MGM: True Believers, based on the Doug 
Richardson novel; and his Dark Water has 
been optioned for a remake by Disney’s Pan- 
demonium. The original Ring novel, by Koji 
Suzuki, is at long last available in English 
translation, from the young and innovative 
Vertical Inc. at www.vertical-inc.com. 

~ JP 


You can now talk with JP and fellow TTA readers about 
Japanese culture and media at his new message board on 
our website's discussion forum: www.ttapress.com/discus 
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YOU MUST TASTE BLOOD. 


sae Raimi has grown up behind the 

camera. His growth and development 

both as a person and an artist can be chart- 

ed in hundreds and thousands of feet of 

celluloid shot over the last three decades. 

His earliest excursions into film making 

pe started around the age of 11 when his father 

finally let him get his hands on the family’s 

Super 8 camera. The young Raimi put the 

camera to such constant and creative use 

that he was eventually given his own cam- 
era for his 13th birthday. 

The early films he wrote, shot and acted 
in were mainly derivative of the movies he 
was into at the time: Three Stooges slap- 
stick, westerns and civil war epics. He 
wasn’t into horror as a movie genre at this 
stage but many of his early obsessions 
would continue to surface in his later work. 
Most notable are an obsession with Shemp 
(his favourite of the Three Stooges) and 
the ‘Classic’ 1973 Oldsmobile Delta Royale 
(this automobile, that his family first own- 
ed, has appeared in all of his feature films). 

It was around the time he got his first 
camera that he met Bruce Campbell, the 
square jawed, manic eyed leading man of 
the Evil Dead trilogy. Raimi was sitting cross 
legged in the middle of a school hallway, 
dressed as Sherlock Holmes and playing 
with dolls. The two didn’t really hit it off 
until a couple of years later when they were 
the stars of the high school drama class. 

Campbell was to play an important role 
: in Raimi’s future, as was Robert Tapert - 
“I've got three rules. The first IS The a friend of Raimi’s brother Ivan - whom 

Raimi met while majoring in English at 
Michigan State University. It was Tapert 
i i who first suggested to Raimi that he try his 
Innocent must suffe [, the second IS The hand at directing a horror film, as this was 
the most lucrative genre in the independent 
° : : . film market. 
guilty must be punished, and the third is Abeocnatliing bustidecds id itiitvesin 
horror movies Raimi thought he had the 
formula for a successful horror movie down 
n a 3 
You must taste blood to be aman. pat. It was at this point that he developed 
the three rules quoted above. Raimi, Tapert 
and Campbell got a bunch of their college 


friends together as cast and crew, went out 
into the woods of Michigan and shot a half 
hour film called Within the Woods. 


Talk about films with other TTA readers at www.ttapress.com/discus 
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Robert Tapert describes the film as “Eight 
minutes of set-up and twenty minutes of 
running around sticking knives in people.” 
A group of young kids go out into the woods 
and accidentally desecrate a sacred Indian 
burial ground. This brings down an ancient 
curse on them and unleashes the demon 
spirit who guards the graves. Shot with a 
Super 8 camera and a $400 budget Within 
the Woods still managed to achieve a very 
high standard of production. All the seeds 
of the wild and kinetic camera work that 
became the trade mark of Raimi’s early 
films are there. It certainly does what it sets 
out to do, which is prove that Raimi, Tapert 
and Campbell could make very interesting 
and entertaining films in the horror genre. 

After shooting the film Raimi dropped 
out of college and he, Tapert and Campbell 
began the long and arduous task of raising 
the finance to shoot their first feature film. 
Using Within the Woods as a promotional 
aid they approached local businesses and 
small traders for contributions, eventually 
raising $385,000 to make The Evil Dead. 

They took a cast and crew of thirteen 
people out to Morristown, Tennessee and 
found a small cabin in the woods which 
was perfect for the shoot. The only slight 
problem with it was that it had no power 
or water and it was caked in over a foot of 
fresh cow dung. Nevertheless Raimi worked 
painstakingly on the film to overcome the 
physical and financial difficulties. These 
difficulties often prompted ingenious solu- 
tions from Raimi and he invented many 
shots that had never been seen before like 
the Vas-O-Cam, the Shaky Cam, the Ellie- 
Vator and the Ram-O-Cam. This visual 
innovation became a hallmark of his early 
style and has been hugely influential on 
the horror genre, not only in films but also 
in computer games and comics. 

The main star of The Evil Dead is the 
camera itself. The plot retreads the same 
ground as Within the Woods only in this 
instance a group of young people end up 
stranded in a cabin on a remote mountain, 
where they accidentally unleash an ancient 
evil from beyond time when they uncover 
a copy of the Necronomicon. The camera 


stalks the characters, chases them as an 
unseen presence and instigates all their 
suffering, murdering and torturing them so 
violently and capriciously that it becomes 
farcical. The fact that we find the torture 
the camera inflicts so shocking, compelling 
and amusing only implicates us as acces- 
sories to its massacre. 

Stephen King saw The Evil Dead at a fes- 
tival screening and liked it so much he 
helped to promote it and arrange its release 
on video. Its theatrical release in Europe 
was extremely successful and in the States 
it became one of the top selling videos of 
1983. Its heavily edited video release in Brit- 
ain helped to spark the moral uproar about 
the unregulated sale of so called ‘Video Nas- 
ties’ and it was banned for a while. 

Joel Coen got his first break in movies 
as the cinematographer on The Evil Dead 
and it was with Joel and his brother Ethan 
that Raimi decided to make his next film 
Crimewave. However, Raimi had huge prob- 
lems with Embassy Pictures, the studio who 
were subsidising the movie. They took over 
the picture and instigated sweeping chan- 
ges. Bruce Campbell, who was supposed 
to have starred, was relegated to a support- 
ing role, the whole film was re-scored to 
sound like a bad Warner Bros cartoon and 
the final edit was butchered when the 
studio managed to take out all of the best 
bits of the film. Crimewave sank without 
trace when it was released and isn’t even 
available on video or DVD any more. 

That said, the film is still every bit as 
inventive and original as you would expect 
from a collaboration between the Coen 
Brothers and Sam Raimi. It is narrated by 
Vic Ajax, a convict who is being strapped 
into the electric chair at the Hudsucker Peni- 
tentiary. His only hope is to locate his mis- 
sing girlfriend who will corroborate his 
story that a couple of pest exterminators 
moonlighting as hitmen and hired by Ernest 
Trend, the head of a security firm, to bump 
off his partner, are actually responsible for 
the genocide of which he is accused. And 
no, watching the film will not make the 
above plot summary any clearer. 

Smarting from his experience on Crime- 


wave Raimi returned to the Evil Dead fran- 
chise to shoot Evil Dead II, partly because 
he would have more control over the final 
product and partly because he could guar- 
antee Bruce Campbell the leading role he 
had been denied in Crimewave. Funding 
was a problem until Stephen King inter- 
ceded again on Raimi’s behalf and contact- 
ed Dino De Laurentis who agreed to finance 
it. 

Once again Raimi retreads the same 
ground he covered in Within the Woods 
and The Evil Dead. In fact throughout the 
whole series Raimi would reproduce ideas 
and sequences that he liked, shot by shot. 
The first ten minutes of Evil Dead II recap 
the events of the first film. Then we pick 
up at the very moment where the last film 
left off. More young innocents turn up at 
the cabin and Ash, the only survivor from 
the last movie, has yet more bloodshed 
and evil apparitions to deal with. Raimi 
invented even more shots for this film and 
the star is the camera once again. However 
without Bruce Campbell’s wild overacting 
in the central role it wouldn’t be half the 
movie it is. 

After trying his hand at a spot of acting, 
producing and screenplay writing, Raimi 
had a hankering to direct a superhero 
movie. When Universal knocked back his 
offer to direct The Shadow he set about 
creating his own character, Darkman. It 
took him three years to get the project off 
the ground but it was worth the wait. He 
negotiated a major studio deal and a $16 
million budget, which allowed him to cast 
A-list actors like Liam Neeson and to devel- 
op first rate special effects. 

Neeson plays Dr Peyton Westlake, a bril- 
liant scientist working on a special synthetic 
skin to help burn victims. His lab is blown 
up by criminals and he is left for dead. He 
survives the explosion but is hideously 
scarred and sets about using his scientific 
knowledge to fight crime as a dark avenger 
of the night. 

Raimi pulled out all the stops on Dark- 
man and his huge love of comic books 
and superheroes is apparent in every shot. 
Superheroes are very much in vogue in 
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Hollywood at the moment, attracting the 
biggest budgets and the hottest talent. Few, 
if any, of the current crop stand up to Dark- 
man though (this would include Raimi’s 
own Spider-Man). In spite of the fact that 
the special effects are now a little dated it 
is still arguably a contender for the best 
superhero movie ever made. It topped the 
charts on its week of release and spawned 
two sequels (both substandard) and a 
Marvel comic series. 

With a hit film under his belt Raimi re- 
turned to the Evil Dead series one last time 
to direct Army of Darkness - The Medieval 
Dead. Even though the budget was half 
what he’d been given for Darkman, Army 
of Darkness was still the most expensive 
of the whole series. This didn’t stop the 
production from being as bedevilled with 
technical difficulties as the previous two 
outings. The vast hordes of extras were 
impossible to control and someone was 
nearly crushed to death while shooting the 
opening sequence. 

The plot was closer to what Raimi origi- 
nally planned for Evil Dead II but had to 
abandon due to budget restrictions. As mon- 
ey was less of an object this time around 
he went full throttle for a dark period fan- 
tasy. Again the story picks up from where 
the last film left off. Ash has been pulled 
through a vortex in time and space and 
crash lands in the middle ages where he 
has to battle an army of the undead and 
find his way back to the twentieth century. 

The gore drenched antics of the previous 
two films were abandoned in favour of a 
more slapstick approach, which disappoint- 
ed many of the series’ hard-core fans who 
felt he was selling out in order to get a 
more commercial rating for the film. This 
softened approach also betrays Raimi’s 
growing disinterest with the horror genre. 

The film was shot with two endings be- 
cause the studio thought Raimi’s original 
ending, where Ash takes a potion which 
allows him to sleep through the centuries 
only to find he has taken too much and 
awakes in an apocalyptic future, was too 
downbeat. So he recalled Campbell and a 
small crew and shot a far lamer ending 


where Ash has to protect the S-Mart, where 
he now works, from a blood crazed she- 
monster who slips through a portal in time. 
This was the ending that was tacked on 
to the theatrical release but the original 
ending was restored to the British video 
release. Both endings are now generally 
available on most DVD versions. The ori- 
ginal ending did leave room for another 
sequel but Army of Darkness didn’t make 
quite enough money at the box office to 
justify one, and given the direction Raimi’s 
career has taken of late it is unlikely that 
he will want to return to the franchise, de- 
spite much internet speculation. 

Raimi’s next project saw him collaborat- 
ing with the Coen Brothers again for what 
is probably one of their most successful 
ventures, The Hudsucker Proxy. Raimi pro- 
vided the script for this satire on corporate 
culture, which thanks to the Coen Brothers’ 
inventive direction became an instant cult 
classic. 

For his next film Raimi was spared the 
usual rigmarole of searching for finance 
and sitting through endless development 
meetings with studio execs, because he was 
hand picked by the film’s star and execu- 
tive producer Sharon Stone. Stone knew 
she would get something quite different 
with Raimi in the director’s chair and The 
Quick and The Dead is a unique homage 
to the old spaghetti western. 

The Quick and The Dead was the first 
film that Raimi shot with an all-star cast 
including Gene Hackman, Leonardo DiCap- 
rio, Russell Crowe and Sharon Stone. This 
brought a whole new set of difficulties that 
Raimi had not encountered before. DiCap- 
rio’s asking fee for the movie was so high 
that both Stone and Raimi had to take a 
cut in their own fees to be able to afford 
him, and Gene Hackman refused to take 
any direction whatsoever. Raimi is a very 
patient and respectful director however and 
he eventually managed to get Hackman to 
do everything he wanted. 

Hackman plays John Herod, a tyrannical 
cattle baron who keeps the small town of 
Redemption firmly in his iron grip. One of 
the ways he achieves this is by hosting an 
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annual quick draw contest where gun- 
fighters from all over the country compete 
for major prize money. The last man stand- 
ing is always Herod though, due to his 
preternatural skill with a six shooter. The 
contest allows him to reinforce his power 
base and eradicate any potential enemies. 
However, this year things are a little differ- 
ent: a beautiful and mysterious young wo- 
man called Ellen enters the contest and her 
reasons are entirely personal. 

The brilliance of The Quick and The Dead 
comes from its focus on one of the most 
enduring and iconic elements of the myth 
of the wild west: the gunfight. Usually oc- 
curring at a pivotal moment in a film’s plot 
or at its finale, Raimi makes it a constant 
presence, with gunfight following gunfight, 
much as a martial arts picture would use 
physical combat. In this way he is able to 
resolve terse plot points and characters’ 
relationships with a heightened sense of 
drama. Repackaging the very essence of the 
western genre for the 90-second attention 
span of the Nintendo generation. 

The Quick and The Dead also marks the 
very last time Raimi would use the highly 
ostentatious directorial style for which he 
had become known. In a way this style is 
the ultimate product of the auteur theory, 
because in its constant bombardment of 
flashy visuals you are never allowed to 
forget that someone is sitting behind the 
camera controlling every aspect of your 
viewing. It inevitably subordinates the 
actual story and the characters and makes 
them less crucial than the way in which 
they are presented. It is also notably a 
young person’s directorial style and Raimi 
was ready to pass the stylistic baton on to 
the emerging young turks like Robert Rod- 
riguez and Quentin Tarrantino. 

Raimi took a break from making films for 
a while and started producing television 
series. He and Robert Tapert struck gold 
when they developed the Hercules and Xena 
Warrior Princess series. Raimi also produc- 
ed the much underrated American Gothic. 

Raimi was not the first choice of director 
to make his next film A Simple Plan, in 
fact he was thirteenth in line for the job. 
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The project was originally developed by 
director Mike Nichols, who eventually drop- 
ped it to make Primary Colors. It then fell 
into the hands of Ben Stiller who managed 
to interest Nicholas Cage in the leading role. 
When Stiller couldn’t get it off the ground 
Scott Rudin took over as producer. Rudin 
still couldn’t keep a director on the project 
and when John Boorman left after casting 
Bill Paxton and Billy Bob Thornton in the 
lead roles, Raimi finally got the fateful call. 

A Simple Plan is an old fashioned sus- 
pense filled noir in the tradition of The Post- 
man Always Rings Tivice. When two broth- 
ers and their wastrel friend discover $4 
million dollars in a crashed plane on their 
way to visit their parents’ grave, they decide 
to keep the money, sit on it for a year, then 
split it three ways and leave the area. This 
simple plan soon falls foul of the greed and 
desperation that all three men feel in their 
need to escape the meagre lives they lead. 

The film shows a new maturity in Raimi’s 
style. He seems more relaxed in the way 
he presents each scene and self assured 
enough to let the characters carry the whole 
film without the camera intruding. “Before, 
I had always thought in terms of how to 
shoot a scene, how to make it exciting,” he 
said shortly after making the film. “With 
this, it was more about how the actors would 
play a scene. My job was easy.” A Simple 
Plan was nominated for two academy 
awards and is quite simply a brilliant film. 

For the Love of the Game, Raimi’s next 
movie, quite simply isn’t a brilliant film. 
Raimi read the script while he was trying 
to get the job of directing A Simple Plan 
and loved it. He was called into Kevin Cost- 
ner’s office to talk to a producer about dir- 
ecting the horror movie End of Days, but 
while he was there he took the opportunity 
to pitch himself for the directorial job on 
For the Love of the Game. Raimi’s passion 
for the game of baseball and the film project 
impressed Costner so much that he gave 
him the job. Unfortunately relations be- 
tween the two cooled while on set due to 
Costner’s desire to control every aspect of 
the production. The star also fell out with 
the studio when they cut a scene where 


he flashed his penis (perhaps they thought 
one prick on screen was enough). 

The major flaw in the film’s construction 
is that it is an unworkable hybrid. On the 
one hand it is a movie about a major league 
baseball star playing what may well be his 
last game and pushing himself to the very 
limits to achieve that mythical goal known 
as ‘the perfect game’. On the other hand it 
is about an unlikely romance between an 
independent, spunky journalist with no 
interest in sport and a lunk-head jock who 
happens to be famous, both of whom have 
to overcome their problems with commit- 
ment. In theory it should be the perfect 
movie for couples to rent. She can get all 
dewy eyed about the slushy emotional story 
and he can get caught up in the sports plot. 
In practice the two genres couldn’t possibly 
be more incompatible. This said, the sports 
scenes are superbly shot and this is prob- 
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film than any of his previous ventures into 
the genre. In fact it would be more accurate 
to describe the film as a drama that deals 
with the supernatural. As Raimi has said 
of The Gift: “The early horror movies that 
I made were about trying to show the super- 
natural as an outrageous, funny, bold, exci- 
ting and terrifying force. In this movie the 
goal was to service the screenplay and the 
actors’ performances and try to present the 
supernatural as something that was real.” 

In many ways The Gift is akin to The 
Wicker Man in that it can easily be catego- 
rised as a horror film, but it tackles weighty 
themes with a great deal of artistry. Raimi’s 
deft and assured direction is not the only 
reason for the film’s quality; Thornton and 
Epperson’s script is fantastic and Cate Blan- 
chett’s central performance is astonishing. 

Raimi’s two most recent projects involve 
bringing everyone’s favourite web slinging 


“The early horror movies that | made were about trying to show the super- 


natural as an outrageous, funny, bold, exciting and terrifying force. In this 
movie the goal was to present the supernatural as something that was real.” 


ably the best depiction of baseball ever cap- 
tured on celluloid. 

Raimi’s wife Gillian found his next pro- 
ject for him when she read a script called 
The Gift by A Simple Plan star Billy Bob 
Thornton and his long time writing partner 
Tom Epperson. The script was so dark and 
dense that Raimi had problems finishing 
it at first, but Gillian was insistent he read 
it and he ended up taking it on. 

The story is based on Thornton’s own 
mother who had psychic abilities. Annie 
Wilson is a young widow struggling to raise 
three young children in a small southern 
town. She supports her family by using her 
psychic gift to help the local townsfolk, but 
is the subject of much prejudice because 
of this. Against her better judgement she 
is drawn into a murder investigation that 
puts her and her family at risk. 

Although many at the time of its release 
saw The Gift as Raimi’s return to the horror 
genre, it is a far more subtle and complex 


wall crawler to the big screen. Raimi was 
not the most likely candidate for the job 
but his incredible enthusiasm for the char- 
acter of Spider-Man convinced Sony to let 
him direct it. That enthusiasm comes out 
in practically every frame of the film. While 
the film didn’t please absolutely everybody 
the fact that he managed to please most 
people throughout most of the film is no 
mean feat. This is not damning with faint 
praise when you consider the tremendous 
amount of expectation surrounding the pro- 
ject and the incredible personal investment 
so many people have in the character. 

Spider-Man quickly overtook Titanic as 
the fastest grossing film of all time and has 
now firmly established Raimi amongst the 
upper ranks of Hollywood’s A-list directors, 
The small businessmen and women from 
Michigan, who over twenty years ago col- 
lectively gave a young 19 year old $385,000 
to direct his first feature film, must be feel- 
ing highly vindicated by now. 


KAREN FISHLER 


It was a beautiful night for a pickup, Miko thought. 

She had ordered her dress from Earth long before and 
saved it for an evening when she wanted something really 
special: a sleeveless, ankle-length column of pale pink that 
flowed when she walked. The moon was out, making her 
upturned eyes and straight black hair stand out against 
the dress; surely there would be someone to whom the 
combination would look perfect, whose need would match 
her own. She stood for a moment on the edge of the prom- 
enade, looking down at the white plaza and the stone path- 
ways that laced the grounds around it. The ruins still sug- 
gested some sort of religious space to her, but since the 
builders had died or departed 10,000 years before the first 
Earth party’s arrival, no one cared about the original pur- 
pose, and in the constant summer of the Gateworld, distant 
races gathered here to see, be seen, and negotiate. 

Glancing across the alien designs embedded in the plaza 
surface, she watched as several tall Akers, their black wings 
folded like priests’ robes, moved in formation from right to 
left, passing a knot of humans and a group of squat Julainas. 
The Julainas’ short, stocky legs worked hard to keep their 
main bodies moving while the gossamer white heads float- 
ed, disconnected, above; Miko could see the pale monu- 
ments of the ruins through their translucent skulls, and 
remembered the feeling of the cold, invisible energy that 
connected the two parts of them. Meanwhile a single Bee- 
dee stood apparently lost in contemplation, a breathing 
apparatus half-covering its head, its cylindrical external 
rib cage showing the insectoid companion within. 

For a moment she thought of Flanagan. He knew what 
she did, but he had never seen her in private with, as he 
would put it, one of them. 

“What is it you want that you can’t get from a human 
being?” he’d asked her once - a question very unbecoming 
a supervisor, as she’d told him, and one she couldn’t 
answer anyway. She’d looked at his red hair, his thin face, 
his morose eyes, and seen how he thought about her. 


Still, that wasn’t all of it; he believed in taking sides, especially 
here and especially now. Although he talked about having 
her quarantined for biocontamination every time she came 
in groggy after a late night, it never happened. In fact, he’d 
taken to speaking darkly of new players and redynamics 
and pressuring her to ask her partners questions that would 
somehow be useful to him. But it was hard for her to listen 
amid all the stimulation she experienced. His interest in 
spying seemed childish in comparison to her search. 

A multicolored murmur reached her: the sound of the 
different languages, untranslated, as she sometimes liked 
to hear it in a crowd. She occasionally enjoyed turning 
her translator off when she was alone with one of them, 
too, to have the barbling or scraping or modulated booms 
of an alien tongue breathed into her ear, exhaled onto her 
waiting skin. 

Miko moved down the steps and began walking slowly 
along the pathways, looking upward at the three nebulas, 
locked in a triangle that bracketed the Gateworld. She never 
tired of seeing them; their hues were like lamps in the 
night. The political jockeying over what they represented, 
the coming decisions over what race would have the most 
access to the colonizable star-territories beyond, seemed 
as inconsequential as Flanagan’s attentions. 

A man - or someone very like a man - was looking 
down, not up, bent over one of the monument stones. She 
stopped beside him and pressed behind her ear to activate 
her translator. “You can’t understand them, you know,” 
she said. “Nobody’s been able to decipher them.” 

He straightened up. His eyes seemed large, larger than 
a human man’s would be. His features were minimal, his 
skin dusty-coal black and dry-looking, with a faintly visible 
roughness, like the surface of a stone. His gaze fixed on 
her for a moment, then he touched the side of his neck - 
adjusting his own translator. “I was searching for some 
enlightenment to occur by chance,” he said. “Have you 
yourself ever tried to look into their meaning?” 

“I find it difficult enough to decipher what’s going on 
around me. But they are beautiful. Like those.” She indi- 
cated the nebulas. 

“Yes. An incredible phenomenon.” 

Without discussing it, they began to walk together. He 
was much taller than she was; her eyes came just to the 
top of his shoulder. Not that size or a humanoid form mat- 
tered to her; one of the best, most interesting ones had 
been an ovoid with no face. It had barely reached her crotch, 
but because it undulated itself constantly as part of its 
respiration, and because of the weird texture of its surface, 
which she wanted to feel against her, and because it was 
so not human... 

This one was not human, either. He had a smell she 
hadn’t expected. It made her think of fresh leaves wetted 
by rain. 

“You’re new to Gateworld City,” she said. 

“You know this fact immediately?” 

“I know everyone here. I’m a cultural representative from 
Earth. After two years, every new face stands out to me.” 

“T have never stayed anywhere for long eras,” he said. 
“There has never been a home for me.” 

“You travel all the time?” 

“Yes. I survey. Is that the right term? I evaluate areas of 
geography where my government might have some inter- 
ests of business possibilities, and place reports of these 
areas in my government. It is of great reward for me.” 

“Really. So we do similar work.” 

“T would think that is so.” 


They had walked up the pathways to the entry monu- 
ment, where steps led back down toward the city. They 
paused. Miko looked down at the makeshift buildings that 
had grown up around the port, the dark mountains that 
rimmed the valley, the stars beyond. 

“The city is not planned, but it has energy,” he said. “A 
place of intrigue. That is not correct. Interest, | would mean.” 

No. Intrigue was right, she thought. 

“Yes. The future of the city will be the future of the sector,” 
she said. 

He seemed to hesitate, then make a decision. “I have a 
name of Ajjer. May you say your own?” 

“My name is Miko.” She extended her right hand, but 
he only seemed confused. “I’m sorry,” she said. “I didn’t 
ask what your custom is. Humans usually touch each 
other’s hands when they exchange name information.” 

Slowly he put out his left hand, and they clasped fingers, 
more like lovers holding hands than two people shaking 
hands. His fingers were long, his palm huge, and she could 
feel that his skin had the same faint texture visible in his 
face, but it was dry and quite soft, so that she had to keep 
herself from exploring the texture with her fingertips. 

He slowly let go. 

“Our walking appears ended, but the conversing goes 
onward,” he said. “Do you like the concept of continuing 
to discuss a number of subjects?” 

She remembered to pause, not to rush. 

“T do like it,” she said. “Since I live here, I have a small 
home in the human sector. Would you like to see it? It has 
a balcony, with a view of the mountains and the stars.” 

“Mountains and stars. This sounds like a glory,” he said. 


Miko turned on a soft light in the little room, then lit 
candles and turned the light off. She drew the velvety drapes 
aside, showing two of the nebulas splashing across the sky, 


the dimmer stars around them, and the hills below the 
stars, the monuments showing up as faint white blotches. 

They stood together on the balcony for a time, wordless, 
taking in the sky. Then she touched his arm, and he turned. 

“Tt is the right time for confessing an important matter 
to you,” he said. 

She thought, He knows I do this. He doesn’t like it. How 
did he know? 

“T believe that your encounter with me was of your in- 
tention,” he said. “And that was very good.” 

She waited, knowing there was more. 

“It was also of my intention,” he continued. “I have 
studied to decipher you before the meeting we had would 
occur. My government knows of the Miko who helps of 
representing the Earth people. Her history, her special 
Japanese nature, the ideas of mystery, aesthetic purity. The 
Miko disdains to merge with her own kind. She seeks the 
kind of other planets to touch with her body, and she seeks 
to be recepting so her people will prosper. She will come 
to me, I have thought. I will know her. I will learn of the 
Earth people’s government and what they wish in the sector 
beyond.” He gestured outward, at the place between the 
nebulas, where the new territory awaited. 

There was a dark moment, when she looked up into his 
face and thought, Flanagan will kill me if I don’t tell him 
about this. Then she smiled. 

“T’m not a spy, for my own government or anybody else’s,” 
she said. “I’m here for different reasons.” 

They considered each other. 

“You'll have to figure out Earth’s intentions for yourself,” 
she added. “If you want to tell me anything about your 


own government, of course... ” 

She shrugged, not wanting him to tell her anything. 

He took a step toward her, and she smelled the fresh wet 
leaves. 

“There is more confessing for me. I have looked into 
your image many times. I have thought, Miko . . . Miko. I 
do not enjoy that you maybe will not want me to stay 
with you.” He put out a hand and placed his fingers gently 
on her collarbone. 

Flanagan’s face came into her mind, and she thought of 
the information she could already give him. 

The hell with Flanagan, she thought. 

She took a step back, so that Ajjer’s fingers fell away, and 
went into the room, to where the soft couch, framed by 
native plants, surrounded the low table on three sides. The 
candles picked out the antique things displayed on the 
shelves on the wall: her rust-colored tea set, her collection 
of fans, the samurai sword. 

Standing facing him, locking his eyes, she pulled the 
dress off so she had nothing on except the little shoes she 
had worn to the plaza, and waited. When he came to her, 
she lifted his hands and kissed them, then put them on 
her chest. He stroked her breasts gently once. 

“Go on,” she whispered. 

He cradled her face. 

“The information about you has told me the actions of 
your kind when you merge,” he said. “My kind does some- 
thing different. I have thought we would be together in 
this way, seeking information each from the other. I have 
planned it. You say you have no information, but you also 
have been thinking for me to be here. This is yes?” 

“Yes,” she said. “I didn’t know who you would be, but 
I knew I would find you.” 

“Tam glad,” he answered. “I have brought a gift. A gift 
that means we may be the same for some moments.” 

Her heart began to thud. Flanagan’s face tried to speak 
to her, but she pushed him away. 

“What?” she said to Ajjer. 

He reached into his pocket and brought out a little pouch 
and put it in her hand. It was very pliable, but the texture 
was strange to her. She pulled apart the opening and used 
two fingers to lift out what was inside. 

“A necklace,” she said. 

Taking it from her and setting the pouch on the coffee 
table, he pointed to the small beads that dangled at regular 
intervals from the delicate fish-scale loop. “Probes are in 
these objects,” he said. “They will send impulses into your 
system of nerves. You will experience what my kind experi- 
ences. The merging.” 

She looked closely at the beads. They were like dark 
bronze, very old-looking. “If these were implant tools or 
bio-agents, my security plates would have found them when 
we entered,” she said, thinking of Flanagan. 

“There are no implants,” he answered. “No agents of 
biological harm. Only the probes. Only Miko and Ajjer.” 

She looked up into his eyes, thinking, Touch me. Then 
she turned around, and he clasped the necklace around 
her neck. The tiny beads felt cool and heavy against her 
skin, the chain light as a cobweb. Turning her around again, 
Ajjer took off his tunic, then the shirt under it. She ran her 
hands over his chest, feeling the unfamiliar muscle patterns, 
the tiny textural bumps of his skin. There was no hair, 
there were no nipples. 

A warmth began to pulse in her chest, disorienting her, 
and her heart pounded more. She watched as he took his 
pants off. Something like a penis hung from him. She be- 


came wet from the strangeness and the fear. 

He touched his neck, turning off his translator, then took 
her hands and slowly pulled her to him, putting her arms 
around his neck. Her legs were quivering. He reached 
around her hips and down behind her knees, and lifted 
her up with her legs apart. She clasped her legs around 
his waist and clutched his neck. She could feel his skin 
through her wetness, against her breasts. His smell had 
changed suddenly, becoming very strong, as if she were 
face down on the floor of a forest. There was more wetness, 
and she realized that his chest was slippery. She rubbed 
herself up and down on him, pressing her face against his 
chest with her eyes open. She could control her movements, 
but felt paralyzed. The pounding in her chest was partly 
her heart, partly the alien warm spot pressing harder on 
her from inside. She was having trouble breathing. 

His hands were clutching her, lifting her up, keeping her 
legs separated, and then he placed her carefully over himself 
and pulled her down so that he entered her. A searing flush 
of energy went through her from the necklace, through to 
the top of her head and down to the bottoms of her feet, 
out into her hands, the tips of her breasts, crippling her with 
sharp, prickling sensations that made her feel every part 
of herself at once. She thought she would come. A new 
smell reached her; this one was sweet. His wetness made 
her hair begin sticking to the cheek she had pressed to his 
chest. 

He paused, and she looked up and made a little sound. 

“Miko,” he said. He began ramming her, and she came 
once, twice in rapid succession, like being slammed against 
a wall. He kept on. The prickling was unbearable, like in- 
sects biting her from inside. The heat in her chest pounded. 
He was speaking to her, unfamiliar words that sounded 
harsh yet beautiful. His face became hers, and she looked 
down at herself, seeing her eyes huge with astonishment, 
her lips parted, her hands turned up behind his neck as if 
to touch something new. She came again, watching herself 
from far away. A haze seemed to come from his mouth 
and envelop them both, and she couldn’t breathe. Her chest 
felt as if it was going to explode. From the feeling that 
things were crawling all over the underside of her skin, 
the wetness inside her felt as if it must be blood. He was 
slowing down, but she gritted her teeth and moved herself 
on him and came again, then once more. She thought she 


would split apart. Destroy me, she thought, and came again. 
Everything was falling away. 

He speeded up and she began to scream then, from the 
sharpness of it all and the pressure in her chest and the 
darkness behind her eyes. When he came, it felt as if he 
had gone through her, but she was coming again too and 
couldn’t be sure. He gave an ugly groan and something 
happened inside, something bad, she was certain, but she 
couldn’t tell what because she couldn’t hold onto him any 
more. Exhausted, she cried a little. 

Where did you go? she thought. She wasn’t sure where 
she was. She drifted away for awhile, and then felt him 
holding her up, both of them dripping, with her head 
against his chest. She had stopped crying. Wetness was 
seeping between his fingers. His body had begun to cool. 

Her head felt lighter now. The pressure and the pounding 
were slowly fading, and the room was coming back to it- 
self. Her muscles were trembling from overuse. Ajjer slowly 
let her slide off him, and when her knees started to give 
way, he helped her lie down on the couch. He sat beside 
her, his head bowed, and didn’t speak for some time. A 
breeze came in from the balcony, cooling her as well. 

Finally she stirred and looked at his body, at the skin 
that had been so wet. It was already completely dry. Sud- 
denly she saw the raw wound at his crotch, the oozing 
pale blood where his penis should be. She sat up, clutching 
herself. “You - your - ” 

He touched his neck to turn his translator back on and 
said, “This is what is happening to us during the merging. 
I cannot be with you again in merging until the piece grows 
into itself once again. The growing takes some units of 
time, maybe Earth people would say nine days, if my count- 
ing is absolutely correct.” 

He seemed as exhausted as she felt. She couldn’t think 
what to say for a moment. 

“Is it inside me? Will I get pregnant or ill?” she asked. 

He placed a hand at her crotch, making her startle, and 
pulled it away to show her the pale blood. 

“Tt will die,” he said. “You are of the Earth people, and 
so there is not a method for it to create the life of the next 
one of my own people.” 

“How can you live like that, being mutilated every time 
you... aren’t you in pain?” 

“Tt returns. The question is only one of waiting. Pain is 
of a momentary duration.” He looked at her. “Will you 
speak again with me before the regrowing is finished?” 

She hesitated. “I’ve never done that before,” she said. 
“T only see each one once. Each . . . person.” As she said 
it, she wanted to break her rule. 

“T am in understanding,” he said. “But it is highly impor- 
tant in an unexpected way for me to have your company 
again. No information. Only Miko and Ajjer. We may speak 
so that we learn of each other. Both Earth people and my 
people, we do not stay alive for a great period of time, so 
to be with you becomes important.” 

She opened her mouth and heard herself say, “Maybe. 
Yes.f 

She offered to bandage his wound, but he refused, saying 
it would heal best on its own. He dressed, careful not to 
rub himself with his pants. They stained immediately any- 
way. She saw him walk slowly away from her door and 
then, still naked, went back to the couch. She got a blanket 
and masturbated on it, careful not to put her fingers inside 
herself, wanting his blood to stay there as long as possible. 
Then she pulled the blanket over herself and slept there, 
with her hair still sticky, until dawn. 


Flanagan sent for her the next day. It irritated her, the 
way he so often wanted to know what she did outside of 
working hours, and the way he so often knew who she 
had been with. But she went, tired as she was. She had 
no choice. If she didn’t have her job, she would have to 
return to a place where there were only humans. 

“What is it?” she asked. She wanted to sit down, but he 
left her standing. 

“You hada... date last night,” he said. He hunched at 
his desk, watching her. 

“Did I?” 

“His planet. His people. They’re the new players.” 

“T see.” She was remembering the morning. Ajjer’s penis 
and some of his blood had come out of her during her 
shower. The penis hadn’t just become limp, it had lost 
mass, as if it had exuded part of itself into her in order to 
become this black, wet, twisted piece of wreckage. She 
fingered it for a long time, feeling tired, the water cascading 
over her. Finally she incinerated it in the toilet. 

“What can you tell us?” 

“Us?” 

“T’ve had three calls this morning asking about this,” 
said Flanagan. 

“From whom?” 

He didn’t answer. Carefully she took in a deep breath. 
Why was she so upset? He had asked her questions before. 

“T can’t help you,” she said. “I didn’t learn anything.” 

“T was told he stayed pretty late. You must have talked 
at least some of the time.” 

“Tt was purely recreational,” she answered, fingering the 
necklace. 

“What’s that?” 

“He gave me a present. It makes it possible for us to be 
... together.” 

“Really,” Flanagan said. “And how was it?” She opened 
her mouth to answer him, but he held up his hands. “No, 
never mind. Spare me the details. Just come with me.” 

They went down into the basement, into a room she 
had never seen before. A woman sat there, waiting for 
them. Her skin was as black as Ajjer’s, but her eyes were 
cold. Equipment filled the middle part of the space. Miko 
had to go from one machine to the next, and the next, 
until the woman was satisfied that nothing had been re- 
leased into her body except microbes the equipment said 
were benign - “the usual junk,” as the woman put it to 
Flanagan, acting as if Miko weren’t there. 

The woman also probed the necklace, which consisted 
of some unusual low-level power emitters. Miko could tell 
the woman was interested by it. 

“T want that back,” she said, but the woman gave it to 
Flanagan. After that, Flanagan took Miko back to his office, 
and two men were waiting for them, one a ghostly, hollow- 
cheeked mongrel Asian type, the other one brown as a nut 
and just as hard. They didn’t introduce themselves. 

“You’ve been privileged to retain a private living space, 
with no security intrusions, because Mr Flanagan persuaded 
us that you were pursuing a harmless kink with the aliens,” 
said the brown one. “But this new relationship is one we 
take very seriously. The Baidar are newcomers to the Gate- 
world negotiations, and as soon as they started participat- 
ing, they became the only significant threat to our ability 
to prevail in those negotiations.” He spoke to her as a father 
would speak, without nonsense and without gentleness. 
She knew things had changed completely. 

“He didn’t tell me anything that would help you,” she 
said. 


“Tm not surprised,” the brown man answered. “But I 
still need to know what he did say.” 

Miko sighed. “I can’t remember it all,” she said. “We 
were mostly just getting acquainted.” 

“I’m well aware of why you were drawn to him,” the 
man said. “What concerns me is what drew him to you.” 

Miko thought about the Gateworld negotiations. She had 
never actually pictured what would happen if they went 
against Earth’s interests. She had never cared to think about 
it. She thought about Ajjer, too. How could she protect 
him? And did she need to? He was in no real danger; no 
race had jurisdiction here, and no one had been harmed 
during the negotiations. In fact, it would be fatal for Earth’s 
image if its agents were discovered to have attacked anyone. 

“He was perfectly open about the fact that he was looking 
for information,” she said. “But I told him I didn’t have 
any, and we went on to other things.” She lifted her chin 
a little. If he asked about that, she wasn’t saying anything. 
It was none of their business. 

“Tell me,” the brown man said. “Tell me everything he 
said.” 

And she did. Obviously Flanagan had told them about 
the translator hygiene she practiced; she performed a deep 
erase on all records every morning. So they couldn’t access 
her translator records to see what she had said. And she 
had to tell them something, or they would keep asking. 
She told them the truth, up until the time the sex had start- 
ed. But she didn’t tell them how she felt. 

The nut-brown man asked questions throughout, clari- 
fying things she told him, especially when, he said, he 
felt unsure of her recollection of a remark that was already 
awkward in translation. He wasn’t rough but he was cer- 
tainly thorough, and when she was done, he sat for a few 
moments, his arms crossed, one thumb pressed against 
his mouth, looking at the floor. 

“We're going to have to change the security plates in 
your apartment,” he said finally. “You can see him again 
if you want, in fact that would be preferable. But we’ll be 
replacing your translator as well, so we can overhear if 
you talk to him, and you won’t be able to erase your records. 
You'll have to go downstairs here every day and download 
them so we can review them.” 

Miko sat staring at him, dumbfounded. She glanced at 
Flanagan. He looked away. He knew what she knew; she 
was no longer a free person. 

“You're not to tell him that we’re observing him. Do you 
understand?” the brown man was asking her. 

She could hardly bring herself to speak, but finally she 
said, “I understand what you want.” 

The brown man didn’t reply, he just watched her as 
Flanagan took her out and down to the basement again 
so the cold-eyed woman could change her translator to 
the one that would make it impossible to have a private 
conversation with Ajjer. Once that was done, Flanagan took 
her back to his office. The two men were gone. 

“T have to keep the necklace,” he said. She could tell he 
felt sorry for her. That had never happened before. 

“Why don’t you get some sleep?” he said. “You look 
terrible.” 

“So do you,” she said, out of bravado. But she took his 
advice. 

That evening, lying on the folded-out couch bed, she 
thought of Ajjer’s eyes, his long fingers, the far-off words 
he had spoken, the darkness that had welcomed her, and 
the sense of something missing now. Where are you? she 
thought. 


Over the next two days, she started to feel pains in her 
abdomen and back. She went to work, but couldn’t con- 
centrate. On the afternoon of the second day, she left early 
and walked home, hoping the exercise would make her 
feel better. As she passed slowly by the port, her head 
down, someone emerged from the crowd and fell in beside 
her. It was Ajjer. 

She stopped. 

“Miko,” he said. “I have had a large number of times 
thinking of you.” He placed his enormous palm on her 
cheek, covering most of her face with coolness. She closed 
her eyes. 

“T’ve thought of you, too,” she said, picturing the cold- 
eyed woman and the two men, listening as she spoke. 
And undoubtedly there was someone nearby right now, 
watching, as well. 

“My government . . . they are telling me that to speak 
with you is unwise, a forbidden thing. No information is 
coming from you, they are asserting. Information is the 
only provocation for our speaking, they are telling me. 
But I wait, and they do not always watch. And now I am 
finding you so that we may speak.” 

“T would be wearing the necklace you gave me, but they 
took it away,” she said. 

“Your idea of wearing it has a great meaning to myself,” 
he said. 

She took his hand in hers. “Let’s walk,” she said. 

They went through the streets together, holding hands. 
The sun was blazing, and ships were landing and taking 
off, making a constant background whine. A few days 
earlier, the variety around them, the visual clamor of alien 
types and the waterlike sensurround of languages, would 
have represented everything to her, but she suddenly rea- 
lized that she no longer cared. All she wanted was the cool 
skin of Ajjer’s hand, and not to be so tired, and not to hurt. 

Finally she had to sit down. They went to a wall where 
some containers were stacked, waiting to be loaded onto 
a ship or a local vehicle, and she sank onto one. 

“You are suffering pain,” Ajjer said, sitting next to her. 

“Tt will go away - unless I’m pregnant after all,” she 
said, half-joking. 

“That is not a possible, Miko.” He still held her hand, 
but looked away. 

“Well. I’ll be fine. How are you? I mean, how is - ” she 
didn’t want to say. 

“My regrowth is occurring in a normal fashion,” he said. 

“Tm glad. That’s good. You’re not in pain... 2” 

He shook his head. 

“Ajjer,” she said. “I don’t know if I can walk any farther. 
I think I need to go home.” 

He picked her up and carried her back to the port entrance 
and found a hire-car, then instructed the driver where to 
go. When they arrived, he carried her upstairs and inside. 
He said little, but made her comfortable. Then he seemed 
to hesitate. “I must go to the place where I am staying,” he 
said. : 

“You couldn’t stay here?” 

“That would be the desire of mine,” he said. “But, Miko, 
my government is saying to me that I am not permitted 
to have this speaking with you. If I remain, they will have 
an angry reaction.” 

She sighed. “Then you should go,” she said. 

He knelt, and put his hand on her face as he had done 
before. “I will make the attempt to do more speaking with 
you,” he said. “This is a greatly important thing.” 

She nodded, and he left. She didn’t have the energy to 


get up and see him out, but he seemed to understand. 

Flanagan woke her with a phone call the next day. 

“How come you're not at work?” he said. 

“I don’t feel good,” she said, leaning against the wall 
next to the comm screen. 

“You don’t look very good, either,” he said. “Better come 
in and get checked out. We should make sure you don’t 
have some delayed infection from your boyfriend. Who, 
by the way, is gone. He took off last night.” 

“What? Ajjer? That can’t be right.” 

“He was seen boarding a Baidar vessel with several 
others. They’re gone.” 

She stared at the screen. How had she become so attached 
to a stranger? And what would she do now? Not only was 
she no longer free to do what she needed to do... her 
imprisonment was pointless, because the target was gone. 

She cut the link with Flanagan. Then, just to be sure of 
what he had said, she tapped into all the data banks she 
could find, including the ones that allowed her to search 
by physical appearance, but there was no mention of Ajjer 
anywhere. 

Finally she took a shower. Her stomach hurt more than 
yesterday, but her back was even worse. Somehow she 
got dressed, and went out so she wouldn’t be there when 
Flanagan sent somebody for her, even though it was getting 
harder for her to walk. 

While she was out, stumbling through the crowd near 
the port, she thought she saw Ajjer from behind. But she 
couldn’t go fast enough to catch up with him, and he dis- 
appeared in a jumble of unfamiliar bodies. She stood leaning 
against the nearest building, reviewing what she had just 
seen, wondering if she had really seen him or not, and 
felt a sick crawling feeling inside. 

When the nut-brown man’s people finally picked her 
up, she was lying in the street, stretched out straight, with 
her fist in her mouth, trying to keep from screaming with 
pain. 


“We don’t know what it is. All we know is, it’s growing, 
really fast, and it’s using you up to grow, and it’s not exactly 
alive.” 

Miko frowned. Flanagan, for once, looked concerned. He 
was standing away from the bed, as if careful not to jostle 
her - or be infected. She lifted her arm, though it hurt her 
stomach to do so, and looked at the line leading into it 
from the medcart, then around at the small metallic hut. 

“What do you mean, it’s not exactly alive? And how 
come it still hurts even though I’ve got all these painkillers 
in me? And where is this place?” 

“We don’t know,” he said again. “We thought at first it 
might be a disease, something that caused tumors, but there’s 
no infectious agent, and no toxin either, not that we can 
find, even though you’re being drained of minerals and 
energy. We brought you here a few hours ago. It’s safer.” 

“Tt hurts,” she said. 

“I know, honey. It’s because it’s so big.” 

She looked down at herself, saw the bulge running down 
the front of her body, and looked away so she wouldn’t 
start crying. “How big?” she asked. 

“It’s filling up your whole abdomen, pushing away all 
your internal organs. It’s column-shaped, more or less.” 

“How can it not be alive?” 

“Well, they tried to do a biopsy, and it’s so hard they 
couldn’t get any of it. Not even a flake would come off.” 

She stared. “It’s metal?” 

He sighed, and flopped his hands. “We don’t even know 


that much.” 

“How is that possible? How can metal grow?” She started 
to get up, and groaned. 

“Lie down,” Flanagan said. He pushed her back down, 
then took his hands away. 

“All right,” she said. “Take it out. Remove it.” 

“Well, they can’t do that. It would mean basically taking 
apart your entire body, because the thing is so big, and 
it’s causing so many complicated problems. It would be 
like doing . . . I don’t know, eight major operations all at 
the same time. There’s just no procedure for it.” 

She tried to laugh, and shook her head instead. It was 
hard to breathe. 

“There is one possibility that occurs to us,” he added, 
and stopped. The door opened, and the nut-brown man 
came in. He came over to the bed and stared down at her. 

“What possibility?” 

Flanagan gave her a look she realized was pity, but it was 
the brown man who spoke. “It could be a weapon,” he said. 

She just stared for a long moment. 

“A weapon,” she said. “You mean an explosive.” 

“Right.” 

“Growing a weapon inside a person.” 
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“Given the circumstances,” the brown man said, “it’s 
the most likely thing.” 

“T see,” said Miko. “And we’ll know for sure when it 
explodes?” 

“Hey,” said Flanagan. “Don’t think about that.” 

“Do we know when it’s going to stop ticking?” 

“JT said, don’t think about that.” 

“Tf it goes off, the whole city could go,” she said. 

Neither of them answered. 

“That’s why I’m in this place.” 

The brown man spoke. “If it was even a possibility that 
this was a weapon, we had to set up a temporary medical 
facility for you outside the city.” 

“Find him. You have to find him,” she said. 

“We're trying,” said Flanagan. 

She would have screamed at him, but she didn’t have 
the strength or the breath, and it hurt too much. 


When she slept, she dreamed about pain and a welcome 
darkness behind her eyes, but it wasn’t because of Ajjer 
and his hands and the necklace; it was because the bomb 
was exploding. Flanagan was dead, his head half torn off. 
The nut-brown man lay nearby, crumpled over with his 
face hidden. It had to be a dream. The black woman from 
the room full of machinery was screaming nearby, her eyes 
no longer cold but filled with fear; Miko couldn’t see what 
had happened to her. Darkness took her again, and pain, 
and she stopped dreaming. 

But when she woke, she was still in pain. It was almost 
dawn, and she was in her room, on the couch. 

Ajjer knelt next to her and took her hand. 

“Miko. You wake,” he said. 

She pulled away in horror. “You. You did this,” she said. 
“With the necklace.” 

“I did this. Not the necklace. That was for your... 
exploring, for your experience. I myself did this, with my 
body. I have sorrowed for you since that moment.” 

“This is what your government intended. This is a 
message for Earth to stay away from the Gateway sector.” 
Her head was pounding. 
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“You got me out of that medical place. How?” He didn’t 
answer, and she clutched him. “Flanagan. You killed 
Flanagan! You killed all of us! Oh, God.” She shoved him 
away and beat at him weakly; pain streaked through her 
and she fell back. 

“T do not know their names, Miko. I know only that they 
were fully in destiny to die, and so I killed them earlier. 
The reason was to remove you, to let you die here, with 
your own special place.” 

“And to kill more humans,” she said. “This is our sector.” 

“Yes,” he said. 

She was silent, panting, wishing the painkillers were 
strong enough to kill her along with the pain. 

“You'll die, too,” she finally said. 

“Yes. You understand, | think.” 

A long pause, while she thought back on everything. 
On all the little experiences, the ones she had thought so 
interesting and important, the experiences that were all 
leading to this. 

“Yes,” she whispered. “I understand.” 

“And I am the same. I also look for what cannot be found. 
I find it only with Miko. And so I leave my government, I 
escape. And I come back to die with Miko.” 

“How many times have you done this?” she asked him. 

He took her hand. His flesh was dry and cool and very 
soft. 

“Many times, in numbers of different ways,” he said. 
“Always I leave. I go, and do not see the end. Miko is the 
first where I use the merging. And the last. Miko . . . Miko 
cannot end, I think. I must be there with her. Without her, 
there is nothing more.” 

“And without you, nothing also,” she said. Then, after a 
pause, “How much more time do we have?” 

He didn’t answer her. She realized what that meant, and 
turned her head so she could look out at the hills and the 
white monuments, which were visible to the left through 
the big glass doors. The sun was just rising behind her 
building, throwing light on them. The nebulas had rotated 
below the horizon. 

“There’s one thing,” she said. “This won’t work. Earth 
will be outraged. You’ll get more reaction than you bar- 
gained for.” 

He stroked her hand gently, and she was too weak to 
take it away, even if she had wanted to. 

“Earth is a far distance,” he said. “My kind are close by. 
We can do this again. And more times, if necessary. The 
merging . . . that was the way here, because you are here, 
and you are unique. But it is not a necessary. There are 
other ways. We can create the weapon in a plant, or in an 
area of water. Always we create it where it is needed, we 
do not bring it already manufactured. It will take a length 
of time for Earth people to understand this weapon. How 
it comes to be. At the time when they come to understand 
it, we will control the sector.” 

Her heart was hurting now, the beats coming slow. She 
could count them. 

“How long do we have?” she asked again. 

Again he didn’t answer her. He pressed her hand, then 
covered her body with his, taking care not to touch her 
abdomen, not to cause her more pain. 

“Miko,” he said. 

And then the darkness came. 
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As usual the woman who opened the door was at the wrong 
end of middle age, mildly unkempt, her eyes shiny and blank 
with fresh loss. She was, Carter thought, a template for sev- 
enty, maybe eighty percent of his customers. He followed her 
through a shabby hallway into a bleak, bare living room. The 
house, too, was typical of most of the homes Carter visited 
these days; clinging to the thinnest thread of respectability, 
full of the stench of defeat and imminent ruin. 

Carter stood by the sofa. The woman motioned for him to 
sit down. “I’ll stand,” he said. 

She nodded. The collar of her cardigan was frayed and she 
tugged and fretted at the loose piece of wool. Carter wanted 
to slap her hand away. Wanted her to look him in the eye for 
once, to get to the point. Instead he forced a half smile and 
pointed at a photograph on the table next to her. “Is that your 
husband?” 

She nodded again and looked at the bland, slightly blurred 
face in the picture, ran a hand across its surface. 

“When did he die?” 

“A week ago.” 

Carter waited. Usually the details would come easily now, 
whether he asked for them or not. But the woman did not 
elaborate. She seemed lost in the past somewhere. It didn’t 
affect his work, how much, how little he knew. But there 
were conventions to observe. And Carter was mildly curious. 
“How did he die?” He expected one of the usual answers. 
Maybe he was a conscript, killed on the Welsh border. Or he 
was shot by a sniper as he walked to work through the city 
centre. Or perhaps he was simply picked up by the Council 
and they went a little too far in the soundproofed cells beneath 
City Hall. She’d have a letter of apology somewhere and a 
small amount of compensation. 
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“He was ill for a long time. I nursed him for. . . two, three 
years? I don’t remember exactly.” 

“Right,” Carter said, surprised. “That must have been... 
hard.” 

She didn’t bother answering that and Carter didn’t really 
blame her. She started to pull at her collar again and said, 
“How much will this cost me?” 

“A hundred and fifty euros.” 

She looked him in the eye then and didn’t blink. “The 
Council would be cheaper.” 

“T doubt it. I hear they charge nearer two hundred these 
days.” 

“But I’d get a guarantee.” 

“True. You’d probably get a mind probe, too. Do you want 
them poking around in all your little secrets? They don’t need 
much excuse to stop your benefits, pull you in for questioning.” 

She thought for a moment, chewing her lip, her eyes turned 
inward. Carter shivered. He still had his coat on but it seemed 
colder in this dull little room than it had outside. He pulled 
a Palmtop from his coat pocket. “Do you want to see some 
testimonials?” 

“You’ve probably rigged them,” she said wearily. 

Of course he had. Web-time and live video links were virtu- 
ally unobtainable these days. “Or I can just go. You can get 
through this the old fashioned way. I’ve heard it gets easier 
with time. A year or two and things will probably seem a 
whole lot brighter.” 

She looked at him bleakly. “Do you seriously think any of 
us has that long?” 

“Sure. Why not?” 

She shook her head and almost laughed. “How does this 
work, anyway?” 


“Search me. It just does. I need the money up front.” 

She retrieved her purse from a deep pocket. She did every- 
thing slowly. Her face was the colour of weak tea, her eyes 
wet and accusing. Before she handed him the cash she said, 
“IT won't . . . forget him, will I? This feels a little like betrayal.” 

“You won’t forget him. You just remember the good bits 
better, that’s all. I take the sting away. You’ll be able to sleep 
again, without dreaming. You’ll appreciate what you had.” 

She nodded quickly and her eyes gained a little fervour. 
She gave him the money and glanced at him almost coyly. 
“What must I do? Should I take off my clothes?” 

Jesus. Why did they always think that? “No need for that. 
I hug you. That’s all.” 

“You hug me? What good will that do? I want my money 
back.” 

He sighed hugely. They never believed it could be so easy. 
They always expected - even wanted — needles, pain, some 
degree of suffering. “Just do it,” Carter said. 

“And if it doesn’t work?” 

“Then you haven’t lost anything.” 

“Apart from my money.” 

“Well, yeah, apart from that.” He was across the room in 
two strides and he took her in his arms. She resisted but he 
pressed himself against her. She was so light, so insubstantial. 
And she smelt too, but Carter was used to that. He’d worn his 
own clothes for more than a week. He caught a trace of his 


odour occasionally and it made his eyes water. 

Then she became soft, pliant, folded against him. And he 
felt the usual slow warmth and tasted something dark and 
bitter at the back of his throat. She murmured, “My God, my 
God,” into his chest and he held her, stroked the top of her 
head, and felt something tender, something close to love. Even 
though he charged for this and although he didn’t actually 
give a shit Carter was suddenly imbued with a tainted, acci- 
dental, sense of virtue. 

She broke away from him. She looked instantly younger. 
“My God,” she said again. She grabbed the photograph and 
stroked it. Then she looked at Carter and her eyes were warm 
and bright. “Thank you.” 

He gave a little shrug. He didn’t take a bow. “No problem,” 
he said. At least she’d been grateful. He hated it when they 
wouldn’t admit it. He’d see in their eyes and face that it had 
worked and they’d say, “I feel no different. | want my money 
back.” 

“Fuck you,” he’d say. 

Now the woman was still thanking him. “Good,” he said. 
“Now I’ve got to go.” 

“Stay,” she said. “I have some tea. No milk, though. But 
still. Stay for a while.” 

And there it was. The usual invitation. It almost always 
came. Man, woman, young, old. And he almost always turned 
it down. 

He headed for the door. “Sorry. Lots to do.” 

“Come again,” she said, following him. “Any time.” He 
was at the door, out of it. “You don’t even know my name.” 
He was through the gate, onto the empty street. She was 
calling something to him but he hummed to himself so that 
he couldn’t hear. 
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Late the next morning he met Josie for coffee. The day was 
cold and dull. There were more troops on the streets than 
civilians and Carter nodded at the ones he knew. 

She was late as usual. Carter grabbed their usual seat, by 
the window, with a view of the ruined entrance of St Andrew’s 
Hall. It had been firebombed two years earlier and never re- 
built. Kieran, the coffee shop’s owner and sole employee, tried 
to make some small talk but Carter wasn’t in the mood. 

Then Josie bounded in, smiling, short of breath. “What’s 
up with your face?” she said, shrugging off her jacket and 
hanging it roughly on the back of her chair. 

“You're late. Your coffee’s cold.” 

Josie shrugged. She had quick, green eyes with dark smudges 
under them and curly, tousled hair. She looked too young, 
too sweet, and Carter wanted to touch her face and her small, 
soft mouth. Which annoyed him. “Grumpy old sod,” she said. 

“T have an image to live down to. You look like shit. Late 
night?” 

“Something like that. Anyway, did you hear the news? 
They’re going to build a wall around London.” 

“About time,” Carter said. 

“To keep out the insurgents, the immigrants. Translates as 
anyone with a northern accent.” 

“Midlands too, so I hear.” 

She sipped her coffee, grimaced. “It is cold. Get us another.” 

“Tt tastes just as bad hot.” Carter watched a handful of troops 
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pick their way through the rubble outside St Andrew’s Hall. 
They didn’t seem to be looking for anything in particular. A 
couple of them were smoking and laughing at something out 
of sight. Carter thought suddenly, randomly, of the gangs of 
teenagers who’d loitered on street corners, bored and vaguely 
threatening, when he was young. “The world is getting smaller 
and smaller. Soon it’ll be every town, every city, for itself.” 
“You don’t sound that bothered by the prospect.” 
“What can you do? Anyway, Norwich as an independent 
state? That would be cool.” 
“We'd starve.” 
“That’s what they said when the borders first started shrink- 
ing. We’ll be OK. Most of us.” 
“Those of you with particular gifts.” 
“Mine is a humble gift. Which makes it perfect, of course. 
Now if I were a Healer or a Seer...” 
Josie snorted. “If you were a Seer you’d be behind that wall 
in London. Locked up in a luxury hotel, every whim catered 
for.” 
Carter gestured at the streets, the rubble. “Hardly repaying 
the investment, are they?” 
“Maybe it’s not their fault. Perhaps they’re being misused. 
Pointed at the wrong targets.” 
“Almost certainly. Or ridden too hard, burnt out in a week 
or two. I’m glad my gifts are of less strategic value.” 
“But ample enough to line your pockets.” 
Carter gave her a look of mild disapproval. He liked her 
flashes of anger, though. The way her eyes shone stirred some- 
thing inside him. “Now, now, my dear,” he said, deliberately 
patronising, provoking. “Isn’t that biting the hand that feeds?” 
“T can look after myself,” she said. Her expression turned 
sullen and he took a quiet delight in that too, the sulky soft- 


ness of her mouth. 


“T don’t doubt it. I’m a mercenary. I’m a cold, self-centred 
bastard. No argument. But I pay for your accommodation, 
most of your food. I keep you safe, or as safe as I can, at least. 
Am I right or am I wrong?” 

“T pay you back.” 

“I can get that anywhere. Without paying for it.” 

Her head snapped up. “Well, fuck you, then. I’ll take my 
chances.” She stood suddenly and her chair fell behind her 
with a clatter. One of the soldiers beyond the window, his rifle 
at port arms, turned his gaze lazily towards them. Carter’s 
hand pinned Josie’s thin wrist to the table. 

“Sit down. I’m sorry.” 

“Are you? Really?” 

Carter found that he was. He nodded. 

Josie sat again. “You’re so cynical, Carter.” 

He looked out at the ruined street again and laughed. 
“Really? That’s a wonder, isn’t it?” 

“You don’t have to be that way.” 

He sipped some of the weak, overpriced coffee. “Do you 
watch TV, Josie?” 

“T try not to. Wall to wall news? I’d lose my sunny disposition.” 

“Not the state stuff.” She was right about that. Footage from 
the wars in Wales and Ireland. Summary executions from the 
Scottish border. “There’s a cable channel that plays overnight. 
All shows from years and years ago. Most of it crap, of course. 
Makes me angry, how they always moaned, never appreciated 
what they had. Pissed it all away. But there’s this one show, 
a cartoon, called The Simpsons. | like that. It actually makes 
me laugh. And it’s prescient.” 

“How?” 

“This guy, Homer, he wants his relationships defined. His 
friend Moe, the bartender, says that he’s a well-wisher, in that 
he wishes Homer no specific harm.” 

“That’s not funny,” Josie said. “And how’s it prescient?” 

“Tt’s the definition of a friend today. Someone who wishes 
you no specific harm. It’s the best we can hope for.” 

Josie looked at him for a long moment. “I feel sorry for you, 
Carter.” , 

“Tl accept your pity. I'll accept anything that’s offered.” 

“And you’d better hope that you’re wrong. Business will 
suffer.” 

“How do you work that out?” 

“No friends, no love, no grief.” 

“Interesting. More death, less grief. It’s true that most of 
my customers are from a generation that indulged in love for 
its own sake.” 

“Indulged? Jesus.” 

“What else would you call it? Everything is currency now. 
People are what they can do for you.” 

“Ts that all I am? Currency?” 

“Honestly?” He saw the hurt in her eyes and sighed. “OK. 
Let’s turn it around. What, exactly, am I to you?” 

“Beyond the obvious?” 

“Which is?” 

“Your money, the fact you have no discernible skin disease.” 

Carter smiled in spite of himself. “Ah, romance. Yes, beyond 
that.” 

“IT don’t honestly know.” 

“I know, Josie. 1 am nothing to you. And that’s exactly how 
it should be. We are what we can do for each other. That’s all.” 

“Well, that’s made me feel warm all over. And you’re wrong. 
Ijust don’t think that way. There’s got to be more to things, to 
people. Got to be.” Carter could see in her eyes that she meant 
it and he felt a cold premonition, a warning sweep over him. 
From a few streets away the tinny clatter of small arms fire 
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grabbed the attention of the troops still patrolling the building 
opposite. 

He leant towards her, lowered his voice. “Just remember this: 
keep neutral. The Council, the rebels, they’re both equally in- 
competent, equally corrupt. Don’t commit to anything, anyone.” 

“Where did that come from? Do I look as though I need a 
lecture?” 

He studied her face, searched for a trace of calculation, of 
deceit. Just because he couldn’t find it didn’t mean it wasn’t 
there. 

A little later he said, “I’ve got to go. Work to do. Some rich 
bitch out on Newmarket Road.” 

“Hey, moving up in the world.” 

“Yeah, it’s odd, though.” 

“What?” 

“This girl, she’s only twenty...” 

“Trying to make me jealous?” 

“Right. The thing is, as far as I can see, she hasn’t lost any- 
one. I wonder what, or who, she’s grieving for.” 

“That does sound strange. Be careful.” 

“I considered cancelling. But the family has money, I can 
charge more and anyway, I’m curious. Probably just grieving 
over a pet or something.” 

“A pet? They’ve been illegal, what, two, three years?” 

“So has alcohol, people still drink. When they can.” 

“Yeah, lucky bastards.” 

“Speaking of which,” Carter said, “if you come to mine 
tonight I can offer you shares in a bottle of wine and a large 
bar of milk chocolate.” 

“Really?” Her face lit up. Carter was touched by her delight. 
He turned his face away, irritated. 

“You'll come?” he said. 

“Try and keep me away,” she said. 

The gunfire became more persistent. A heavy machine gun 
joined in, its bass rattle dominating. The door opened and a 
youngish man entered. He wore a donkey jacket and had dark, 
unruly hair. His face was pitted with old acne scars. He hesi- 
tated, taking in the identity of the coffee shop’s occupants. 
Josie returned his gaze and Carter thought he caught the faint- 
est hint of recognition. The man walked to the counter, ordered 
a coffee, then said, “They’ve got a couple of Scousers cornered 
in the Cathedral.” His voice was neutral, wisely accentless. 
Carter sensed he was working hard to keep it that way. 

“Scousers?” Carter said. “What the hell are they doing here?” 

“Dying, I should imagine,” the man said. 

Carter looked at him. Again something seemed wrong. The 
answer was too smooth, almost rehearsed. 

Although he hadn’t requested it the stranger was served 
his coffee in a takeaway container. He glanced at it, started to 
say something, then gauged the atmosphere in the room and 
took the hint. 

After he’d gone Carter said, “Do you know him?” 

Josie shook her head. “Why do you ask?” 

Her green eyes were guileless. “No reason,” Carter said. 


Carter hadn't been to the outer edges of Newmarket Road 
for many years. The house was large, detached, set back from 
the road, bordered on two sides by a thick line of conifers; a 
chunky, barbed wire-topped wall surrounded the rest of the 
house. 

The girl who answered the door was like a throwback to the 
ancient television programmes that Carter watched. She was 
young, pretty, her hair was long and black and glossily clean. 
She wore make up. Her lips were a shiny red that made Carter 
swallow involuntarily. She smelled clean. More than clean, 
actually. The musky scent of her perfume overwhelmed him. 
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Her clothes were immaculate; crisp white blouse, long dark 
woollen skirt. She extended a hand toward him. “It’s Carter, 
isn’t it? I’m Val. Thanks for coming.” 

Her grip was cool and firm. Carter drank her in. Then he 
took a breath, shook himself mentally. “No problem. You’ve 
got one minute to tell me why I’m here. Or I’m gone.” 

“Tm sorry?” 

“There’s no grief here. I can smell death a mile off. All I can 
smell is you, Val. Nice as that is, I’m a busy man.” 

Val smiled briefly. “Things aren’t always as they seem.” 

“Actually, I’ve found the opposite to be true. Has anyone 
died here? Yes or no?” 

“No.” Carter shrugged, started to turn. “But I have lost some- 
one. And I’ll pay double your usual fee. Give me five minutes? 
Please?” Carter faced her again. Her skin was pale and smooth. 
Carter wanted to stroke it. He thought of Josie and felt a stab 
of guilt that surprised and worried him. 

He closed the front door. “Five minutes, then.” 

The living room was large and airy and pleasantly furnished. 
Val bought him a mug of real coffee and a little jug of cream. 
“T wonder if I can guess where your dad works?” 

“Tt’s not a secret,” Val said. “Loads of people work for the 
Council.” 

“He’s high up, though, isn’t he?” 

Val shrugged dismissively, but her tone was defensive. “Not 
really. And he works hard. For the good of the people. Things 


are getting better, he says.” 

“Well, that’s OK, then.” 

“Really. The M11 should be clear soon, then the shops will 
be full again, you’ll see.” 

“Heard it all before, Val. And anyway, we digress. Who have 
you lost?” 

She sat back on the sofa, pursed her lips with calculated 
cuteness. “You’ll think it’s stupid.” 

“Probably. But I’m not sure that matters. Money talks, after 
all.” 

“Right.” Her face went blank and all calculation fled. “I’ve 
lost my lover. That’s all. She is - was - everything to me. And 
I can’t stand it.” 

“T see. But that’s not really...” 

“Grief? I think it is. It feels just like it. She has someone else 
now. She’s dead to me.” Carter said nothing. “I don’t care 
how stupid I sound. I just want you to help me.” 

“You loved her, then?” 

“Of course. What’s so funny?” 

“Just reminds me of a conversation I had earlier. What’s 
her name?” 

“That doesn’t matter. I don’t want to talk about her. I just 
want the pain to go away.” 

“Do your parents know I’m here?” 

“Tt’s just dad. Mum left when I was a kid. And he doesn’t 
even know that I’m a lesbian. It wouldn’t . . . go down well.” 

“Given the Council’s moral stance I can’t say I’m surprised. 
You must have been discreet.” 

“Very. It was a nightmare. But worth it. Will you help me? 
Pll give you three hundred.” 

“Tt probably won’t work.” 
“Then it’s even easier money.” Carter hesitated. “Come on, 
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it’s just a hug, isn’t it?” She fished the money from her bag and 
handed it to him. “I’m a sceptic, actually. Prove me wrong.” 

He stuffed the cash into his jacket pocket. They both stood. 
He held out his arms and she slid into them. He held her 
tight. It wasn’t a chore. “Jesus. Carter,” Val said. The same 
words, almost the same tone that Josie used sometimes when 
she came. With his face in Val’s hair and her warmth seeping 
into him, Carter felt close to orgasm himself. He composed 
himself before he pulled away. 

“Do you want your money back?” Carter said. 

Val still had her hands on his shoulders. She seemed un- 
steady. Her face shone and her eyes were wide open as she 
stared into his face. “Shit, no. Jesus Christ. I feel stones lighter. 
I feel... cured. How does that work, Carter?” 

“T don’t know. Honestly.” 

“IT almost wish I did men.” She shook herself. Carter let 
his breathing slow. Val’s pupils were fully dilated. He found 
her gaze impossible to hold. “I’m curious, though. When you 
hold someone, when you screw; is it different?” 

Carter sank back into an armchair as he thought about that. 
Josie’s face after the first time; her bewildered delight. 


“Jesus, Carter. What the hell did you do to me?” Then, “Do it 
again.” 

But days, weeks later. 
“Each time we do it you take something from me. I’m be- 
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coming less, Carter.” 
“You like it, though?” 
“Tt blows my fucking mind. But still. There’ll be nothing 
left soon.” Then she’d reach for him. “Why do you pay me 
for this?” He couldn’t answer that. Didn’t try. 


Val was watching him closely. He thought he could see the 
energy fizz and crackle around her. “No different,” he said. 

“Really? I might just ask Josie next time I see her.” 

It took a second to sink in then he was on his feet, inches 
from her, close enough to smell the coffee on her breath. “What 
the fuck does that mean?” 

“Easy.” 

He grabbed her shoulder. “Are you doing a number on me? 
Remember, if I go to the Council with this dyke stuff that’s 
you and your dad ruined. Or worse.” 

She shrugged his hand away. “Jesus. Talk about over re- 
action. I know your girlfriend, big deal.” 

“Know her from where?” 

“T’ve trusted you. I heard you were OK. A bit of a bastard, 
maybe. But OK.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me you knew her? She doesn’t mix 
with people from this side of the city. A little above her, I’m 
afraid. Probably why I like her. Where did you get her name 
from?” 

“She doesn’t know where I live. Or that I look like this. 
Doesn’t know me as Val, either. I live most of my life in dis- 
guise, remember? Josie sings in a couple of the clubs that I go 
to. Used to go to.” 

“She sings?” 

Val’s composure was returning now. Her eyes had returned 
to normal, her features were flat, neutral, beautiful. “Well, I 
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assumed you knew that. Very good, too. Popular. Everyone 
loves Josie.” 

“Do they?” He thought of Josie on a stage, all eyes on her. 
The image wouldn’t hold. “Those bloody clubs. Full of radicals, 
free thinkers, activists.” 

“People with minds of their own.” 

“God, I hate those bastards.” 

“Then you hate Josie.” 

“What?” 

“She’s the original free spirit. Surely, Carter, even you must 
have noticed that.” Carter said nothing. He kept his eyes on 
the carpet. “You don’t know her at all, do you?” 

“T’ve got to go,” he said. 


Carter drank most of the wine, Josie ate most of the chocolate. 
Then they went to bed. Afterwards Carter said, “How much 
of you is there left now, Josie?” 

“What?” Her breath was short. She had a hand on her fore- 
head as though checking for a fever. 

“A while back you said that I was making you less. Reducing 
you, something like that.” 

“T’m still here. Just about.” 

The wine that Carter had drank earlier tasted sour at the 
back of his throat. “What do you do when you’re not with 
me?” 

“Careful, Carter. It might sound as though you care.” 

“T just wondered.” 

“T sit and wait for your call.” Her voice was dry, without 
inflection. 

“As I thought.” 

They were quiet for a while. It was cold in the bedroom 
and Carter pulled the bedclothes over Josie’s breasts, tugged 
a blanket up to her chin. “Thanks, dad,” she said. 

“Perhaps later you’ll sing for me.” 

There was a small, taut silence. “Who told you?” 

“A mutual friend.” 

She turned his face towards him. “You don’t have any friends.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“Because I knew you'd be like this. And it’s none of your 
business.” 

“You’ve been talking about me.” 

“So what? Perhaps I tried to put some work your way. You’ve 
paid your dues, to the Council and the rebels. Why are you so 
paranoid?” 

“It’s what keeps me alive. I think I must be losing it, though.” 

“Slip through your armour, did I? You’re so busy covering 
your back, keeping everything, everyone at arms length, you’ve 
forgotten that you’re alive.” 

Carter put a hand on her bare shoulder. “And why does 
that matter to you, Josie? I pay you well.” He took the hand 
away and gestured at the bed. “We both enjoy. . . this. Why 
try and get close? What’s your agenda?” 

“My agenda?” 

“Those clubs are a breeding ground for...” 

“My fucking agenda?” She hurled the bedclothes onto the 
floor and knelt on the bed, facing him. He loved the sight of 
her naked, in spite of her bony hips and tiny breasts. Because 
of them, perhaps. “You think I’m working for someone? Trying 
to set you up?” She straddled him, opened her legs wide. “Do 
you want to check for a wire? | mean, you’ve been pretty 
thorough over the last half hour or so, but be my guest.” Her 


eyes were wild but he didn’t look away from them. Then she 
flipped onto her front, reached a hand behind her to part her 
buttocks. “Go on, Carter. Have a good look. I must have some- 
thing hidden, mustn’t I? Some ulterior motive. In your world, 
everybody has one.” 

Then she was crying. Carter wanted to hold her, but didn’t. 
“T can’t trust anyone. I’m sorry.” 

“Why not?” 

“T don’t know. I’m old, you’re not.” 

“And that’s it?” She was dressing now. 

“It’s the best I can do.” 

“Tt’s crap. I left someone because of you.” 

Carter tried to hide his surprise. “I didn’t ask you to do that.” 

“I thought... ” Josie stopped, put a hand to her mouth. 
She sat on the bed, next to him. 

“You thought what?” 

“I thought you might take me to London. Before the wall 
goes up. A bigger world. We’d be safe. Maybe even happy.” 

“This city is all I know. London is just . . . more of everything. 
More thugs, more death, more grief.” 

“More business for you, then.” Her smile was forced, wrong. 
“Tt’s not the city. It’s the being with you.” 

The tenderness in her voice shocked him. “I’m sorry.” 

“Why? No guarantees, no money back.” Josie’s voice was 
brisk now, businesslike. “I always knew where I stood.” 

She kissed him and left. 


He didn’t sleep. That wasn’t unusual, but this was harder 
than he’d thought it would be. The night passed. They always 
did. But they rarely seemed as long as this. 

The following lunchtime Carter visited the coffee shop oppo- 
site St Andrew’s Hall. The streets were quieter than ever; even 
the usual gaggle of troops was absent. Carter had heard that 
a small, futile and utterly doomed uprising had broken out on 
the outskirts of Taverham. Maybe the troops were there; quel- 
ling it with their usual enthusiasm. 

The coffee shop was empty except for Kieran. Carter didn’t 
seriously expect Josie to turn up but he kept checking the door 
anyway. 

He and Kieran made guarded, neutral small talk. Then Kieran 
said, “She’s gone, then.” Carter nodded. “Pity. That’s half my 
regular custom gone at a stroke.” 

“Sorry about that.” 

Kieran washed already clean cups under a stream of warm 
water and said nothing. His face seemed incapable of holding 
an expression. His voice too, rarely altered from its dry mono- 
tone. Carter had never known Kieran to register surprise, joy, 
despair. He thought that maybe he was hewn from rock. Next 
to him, Carter seemed flamboyant. 

“Did you know that Josie sang?” Carter said. 

“I know nothing,” Kieran said. Something tiny flicked across 
his face. Carter guessed it must have been a smile. “And, of 
course, everything.” 

“Of course. What am I thinking. Expecting a straight answer.” 

“You always were an optimist.” 

“Compared to you, perhaps.” 

Kieran dried a white mug carefully, examined it, then lobbed 
it over his left shoulder. It smashed on the concrete floor. “I’ve 
got too many mugs. Far too many. Perhaps I am an optimist.” 

“Waiting for business to pick up?” 

“Something like that.” 
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Carter sipped some coffee, tried not to grimace. “We’re 
roughly the same age, you and I?” 

“Probably,” Kieran said. 

“Do you miss it?” 

“Miss what?” 

“The old days. Technology. Aircraft. Nuclear weapons. The 
threat of one big, global war instead of all these stupid, endless, 
civil ones.” 

Kieran thought for a moment. “Nah, I don’t miss it. I prefer 
things this way, I think.” 

“Why, for God’s sake?” 

A pause. “Dunno. Must be the company.” His voice was 
bone dry. Carter laughed, Kieran didn’t. “It makes no differ- 
ence, Carter.” Carter was mildly shocked by the use of his 
name. “Whatever path we chose, we’d have fucked it up.” 

“That’s deep,” Carter said. 

“Coffee and philosophy,” Kieran said. “I should put my 
prices up.” 

Carter half-smirked. He thought Kieran was joking, but it 
was so hard to tell. “I’d better go,” he said. 

“Have you got a message for her, if she comes?” 


“She won’t come.” 

Kieran nodded. 

“Tll be seeing you,” Carter said. 

“Watch your back,” Kieran said. 

“What?” Carter was halfway to the door, but now he turned 
towards to the counter. 

“There’s someone coming for you. Tonight. He’ll kill you 
if you let him.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Sorry I can’t be more specific. But what time would you 
reckon? Just before dawn? Between three and four, say. Hardly 
original, but...” 

“Who is it?” 

“You'll find that out, won’t you? But you’ll recognise him.” 

“Who is he working for?” 

“You'll find that out, too. Probably.” 

“How do you know this?” And at last Kieran’s face did reg- 
ister an expression. It was pity. Carter held up a hand. “Sorry. 
I don’t expect an answer.” 

“Just as well.” 

“And if I hadn’t dropped in today?” 

One of Kieran’s eyebrows moved a fraction. “Then you’d 
probably be fucked.” 

Carter took a deep breath. He didn’t doubt Kieran. Information 
was his currency. Carter felt younger, suddenly. Enervated. 
“Do I owe you for this?” Kieran shook his head. “Thanks,” 
Carter said, as he turned back towards the door. 

“Got to try and keep one customer,” Kieran said. 


The day was a washed out grey, barely cold enough to count 
as winter, too bleak and featureless to be anything else. There 
was no wind to speak of, little cloud, just the sense of things 


waiting, of nature in abeyance. Carter walked for a while. 
Past the skeletal ruins of the old library and the handful of 
shops clinging to life in the city centre. He didn’t think much, 
just let a slow, cold anger build within him. 

He was home before dark. He checked the inside of his flat 
thoroughly then retrieved his father’s old revolver from the 
rear of the underwear drawer. He ate some soup with the gun 
by his right hand. Then he sat in the armchair in the living 
room and waited. 

Carter. was good at not thinking. It was a skill he’d spent 
most of his adult life trying to perfect. But now, when he 
needed it most, it deserted him. It was mostly Josie, of course, 
nagging at the back of his mind. But Val was there, too, and 
the Council, and Keiran, and the faces of all the people he’d 
known over the years who’d died, or disappeared, or both. 
The anger subsided. He let his mind wander. Either the dawn 
would come for him or it wouldn’t. All his paranoia, all the 
bribes and frantic arse-covering; when it came to it, he found 
he wasn’t that bothered how things turned out. 

He nodded off for half an hour at about midnight and woke, 
terrified and disorientated, his tongue stuck to the roof of his 


mouth, his familiar room, shot through with darkness and 
shadow, suddenly alien to him. For a moment he expected 
his waking to be brief; he imagined the cold muzzle of a pis- 
tol pressed against his forehead. Then, with his wits returned 
and his head clear, Carter waited again. 

It happened, pretty much as Kieran had anticipated, at just 
before three-thirty. Carter heard something scrape against his 
front door. He stood, his mind emptying, hid himself behind 
the door that led from the small hallway into the living room. 
He listened as the lock was picked, quietly, but not quite quietly 
enough. He stilled his own breathing. His eyes were used to 
the dark and the figure that padded past him into the living 
room was large and male and walking in an almost comically 
exaggerated crouch. He waited a moment then shot the man 
in the back of each leg. The figure crumpled with an oddly 
emasculated squeal. Carter was at the man’s head in an instant, 
his gun pressed against an eye, his knee pinning the intruder’s 
wrist to the floor, his free hand retrieving the weapon that 
had spilled from the other man’s grasp. 

“Who are you? Who sent you? In ten seconds or | blow 
your head off.” 

“You shot me,” the man said. His teeth were clenched, his 
voice high, incredulous. 

“Well spotted,” Carter said. Even in the semi-darkness the 
features were becoming familiar. A shock of dark, unruly hair. 
The pockmarks and wide set eyes. “You were in the coffee 
shop a couple of days ago.” 

“Tt hurts like fuck. I’m bleeding to death here. Get out of 
my face, man, please.” 

Carter stood and backed up to the light switch and turned it 
on, blinked down at his handiwork. “That’s the carpet ruined. 
What’s your name?” 
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“Tony.” 

“Make yourself comfortable.” 

Tony twisted so that his back leant against an armchair. 
Below the knee his legs jutted out at odd angles. The bottom 
half of his faded jeans were black with blood. His face, in 
contrast, was the colour of skimmed milk and his eyes were 
wide and without focus. “Just finish it, man.” 

“Your voice is different. An accent, or a bit of one. Who 
sent you?” 

“What’s the point?” 

“People trying to kill me, it makes me curious. I’m strange 
like that.” 

“T wasn’t going to kill you. Just a warning, that’s all.” 

Their eyes met for a moment then Tony grimaced, turned 
his head to the side and vomited. “That’s bollocks,” Carter 
said, without heat. “I hope she paid you well.” 

“Not well enough, obviously.” A ghost of a smile in the 
death-white face. “Going rate, though, for a first timer.” 

“Did she call herself Val? Or something else?” 

“Tm nearly done, aren’t I?” Tony said. 

Carter looked at the soaked carpet. Tony tried to stem the 
flow with his hands but fresh blood pulsed through the fingers. 
“T think so. I must have nicked an artery.” 

“Nicked? You fucking shredded it, man.” 

“Tm sorry.” 

Tony laughed weakly. His eyes were less wide now and the 
light was going out of them. “Val. Yeah, fucking dyke.” 

“T thought I cured her,” Carter said. 

“What?” 

“Nothing.” 

“T don’t know much. Just that you were banging Josie and 
that pissed Val off.” 

“Do you know Josie?” 

“Just from the clubs. Where I met Val.” 

“How well do you know her?” 

“Just nodding terms, that’s all. I saw her sing a couple of 
times.” He closed his eyes. He suddenly looked very tired. 

“Is she good?” 

“Yeah, she’s hot.” He swallowed rapidly four, five times. 
“Too good for you. And Val. Too good for all of us.” 

Then he stopped talking. His breathing became shallow, 
irregular and his head slumped to the side. By the time Carter 
crouched next to him and placed a hand on his chest he wasn’t 
breathing at all. 


It was almost dark by the time Carter reached the Newmarket 
Road. In the half-light it seemed less immune to the rot and 
ruin that afflicted the rest of the city than it had on the day 
before. Or maybe he simply noticed more; the boarded up 
windows, a spray of bullet holes across a gable end, a trail of 
dried purple vomit, the corpse of a Golden Retriever at the 
foot of an oak tree. Sink estates bleeding into the suburbs. 

He reached Val’s house. He’d kept Tony’s gun, ditched his 
own. Tony’s was smaller, newer and fully loaded. He was 
going to kick the front door in, but he tried the handle first 
and it was unlocked. He pushed it open and the stench of 
death hit him immediately; physically and mentally. Physically, 
the smell was similar to one he’d left in his own flat. Cordite, 
blood, involuntary human functions. Mentally, the sense of 
fresh loss was like a punch. He reeled from it briefly, then 
pushed on through the hallway into the neat, ordered living 
room he’d visited only the day before. 

Val’s hair was cut brutally short. The make up had gone. 
Her face was pale, scrubbed far too white, her eyes were liquid, 
darting, searching for a foothold. She was hugging herself. 
She wore a sweater and combat trousers. 


There was a man half-slumped in the armchair by the fire- 
place. Most of his face had gone. A pistol similar to the one 
Carter held in front of him lay on the carpet close to the man’s 
right foot. 

“Your father?” Carter said. Val nodded. “Why did you kill 
him?” 

“What?” Her eyes swung up towards Carter’s face, achieved 
some sort of focus. “I didn’t. Well, I helped him out at the 
end, I suppose.” 

“Helped him out?” 

Val shook herself and took a long, shuddering breath. “He 
shot himself in the mouth. Silly old fucker couldn’t even get 
that right. Bullet went through his cheek. I had to put him out 
of his misery.” 

“Am I missing something here? Why did he want to kill 
himself?” 

Val backed up to the leather settee, fell into it. “Carter, I 
thought you had your finger on the pulse. The Council is all 
but finished. That thing at Taverham has grown, spread. City 
Hall will go tomorrow, they say. They’ve tried to clean up the 
cells, destroy all the records, but . . . it won’t be pretty.” 

“The rebels are winning?” 

“The Council has always grossly exaggerated the extent of 
their forces. The rebels finally managed a shred of cohesion 
and found them out.” She looked at her father’s corpse. “He 
knew it was a matter of time before they came for him.” 

“And you?” 

She gave a bitter smile. “I’m reviewing my options.” 

“You don’t seem that surprised to see me.” 

“You get what you pay for, don’t you? Tony was an amateur. 
I figured it was fifty-fifty.” 

“Why did you want me dead? | thought I helped you.” 

“That’s partly why. You took something from me. When you 
hugged me, I mean. I thought that was what I wanted, but I 
was wrong. It was as though I’d never loved her. I needed 
the pain to keep Josie real.” 

“T did my job. You paid me.” 

“Tt was spite, too. And jealousy. The fact that you had her 
and I didn’t.” She gestured towards her father. “Losing him 
hasn’t touched me. Even the ghost of the feelings I had for 
Josie, the ersatz grief you left me with, dwarfs what I feel for 
him.” She saw the look on Carter’s face. “Hey, I never said I 
was a good person.” 

“You're lying. I can feel your loss. It’s making my head throb.” 

Val’s laugh was harsh, stunted. “You old romantic. It’s self- 
pity you can feel. The imminent loss of myself. The stupid, 
random unfairness of it.” 

“I’m not going to kill you.” 

She looked at him as though he was an imbecile. “I know 
that. You haven’t got it in you.” Another nod towards her 
father’s body. “But I’m his daughter. I’m fucked.” 

“You said you’ve lived most of your life in disguise. Why 
not do it again?” 

She fingered her stubbled hair. “I thought of that. I’ve tried 
to straddle both worlds. But . . . ” She shook her head slowly. 
“Do you have any idea how bad it’s going to be, Carter?” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Tf they catch me, if they find out who I am.” 

“T’ve lived in both worlds, too.” 

“Better than me.” She dropped to the floor and scuttled 
across to her father’s feet. She picked up the pistol. 

“Val.” 

“What are you going to do? Shoot me?” She pressed the 
muzzle to her forehead. “If I fuck this up. . . ” She closed her 
eyes, grimaced. 

Carter turned away as she pressed the trigger. 


He found Josie twenty-four hours later, on a small stage in 
the crypt of an abandoned church. She was finishing her set 
in front of a rapt audience. The song that Carter heard was 
sweet and trippy and incomprehensible. It moved him more 
than he cared to admit. Her voice, its imperfections somehow 
adding to its charm, raised the hairs on his arms and neck. 
She stood in front of a room full of strangers, dressed in a 
baggy purple sweater and worn leggings, emptied her heart 
and soul, without pretension or affectation. When she finished 
she clasped her hands in front of her and bowed her head 
slightly. Before the applause had finished he was by the side 
of the stage, waiting for her. When she saw him surprise reg- 
istered briefly then her eyes became hooded. “You,” she said. 

“Talk about fiddling while Rome burns.” 

“What?” 

“Can’t you hear it? The pitched battle at City Hall. They’re 
fighting hand to hand in the Old Market Place. Some of the 
Council buildings are burning. The skyline looks quite pretty 
from a distance.” 

“What do you want? The keys to your apartment? I’ll get 
them for you.” 

He grabbed her arm. A young couple had. come over to talk 
to her but they saw the look on Carter’s face and moved away 
again. “The city is imploding. My city.” 

“And this is my problem, how?” She gestured at the crowded 
crypt. “We're all taking our chances. Maybe we’ll burn. Maybe 
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we'll get to wake up tomorrow. This is your world, Carter. I 
thought you’d relish it. All that extra business.” 

“Look, things have changed, I...” He stopped, cursed 
under his breath. Feelings were bad enough, trying to express 
them was absurd. “I’ve got a car. I’m going to London. Come 
with me if you want.” 

“You ve got a car?” She faced him now. All hostility dropped 
away, astonishment replacing it. 

“T’ve called in all my favours. Most of my money’s gone as 
well.” 

“A car? And some petrol?” 

“T thought petrol might come in handy. I’m leaving now. I 
want you to come. But I’m not going to beg.” 

Her smile was the widest he’d ever seen. “Beg? Shit, Carter, 
what are we waiting for?” 

She grabbed his hand, kissed his mouth. He followed her 
into the cold night. He heard the low, protracted crump of a 
building collapsing somewhere to the east. Some gunshots, 
some screams. He gripped her fingers. His heart sang. He’d 
never felt happier. 


It was an old Ford. Nothing special, but Josie stroked the 
rusted paintwork and cooed over the plastic seats. Carter 
fought his impatience, remembered her age compared to his, 
all the things that he’d seen that she hadn’t. “We’ve got to go.” 

She curled herself into the front seat, almost purred. “I can’t 
believe that you came for me.” 

He gunned the engine and headed, one last time, for the 
Newmarket Road. “I don’t know if we’ll make it, Josie. We’ll 
have to take the back roads, the motorway is too dangerous 
and probably blocked anyway. And we'll have to walk the 
last ten miles or so, Christ knows how we’ll actually get into 
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London.” She was still smiling and hugging herself. “I’m trying 
to warn you, Josie.” He thought of something Val had said. 
“Our chances are fifty-fifty. At best.” 

“| like those odds.” 

“Seriously. I’ll drop you somewhere, anywhere. No hard-” 

She squeezed his thigh. “Onward and upward, Carter.” 

He shrugged and drove. Through Colney and Cringleford, 
then left into a narrow lane he remembered from years before. 
He let some old, almost forgotten instinct guide him, let the 
darkness and the country quiet envelop them, found that 
gradually his breathing approached normal for the first time 
in two days. 


“This is why | could love you,” Josie said a little later. Norfolk’s 
flat fields. still surrounded them. 

“What?” 

“You do things. You know stuff. You act.” 

“Am I supposed to be flattered?” 

“The boys I know, the ones from the clubs, they’re sweet 
and kind and totally ineffectual. Most of them will be dead 
within two years.” 

“Tm hardly immortal.” 

“But you're real. In the world. You make me feel safe. These 
things matter.” 

“Just currency, Josie. By any other name.” 
She started to deny that, then settled on a half smile and 


pursed lips. She’d used the word love, though. That warmed 
him. He wanted to reciprocate, but didn’t know how. Eventu- 
ally he said, “Back at the crypt I said that things have changed. 
You didn’t ask how.” 

“Didn’t I?” 

He approached a crossroads and was pretty sure that a left 
would take them towards Thetford. He started to speak, then 
stopped. 

“What?” Josie said. 

“Do you care?” 

“About what?” 

“The past.” 

He watched the road intently, felt her eyes on his face. “Recent 
past, or years ago?” 

“Any of it.” He thought of Val and wondered what name 
Josie knew her by. Then pushed her memory aside. She was 
gone as utterly as his own parents and grandparents. He 
thought of Kieran, too, briefly and with an unexpected pang. 
He’d dropped in on the coffee shop on the way to meet Josie. 
The front window was shattered, most of the tables and chairs 
inside strewn across the street. There was no sign of Kieran. 
Carter noticed that all of Kieran’s clean white mugs had been 
smashed against a wall. He found that sight much sadder 
than seemed appropriate. 

“None of it matters,” Josie said at last in an odd, tight little 
voice. Carter realised suddenly that she was close to tears. 
“Time starts now.” 

“T like that,” he said. And he believed it to be true. 


This is Andy's second story for TTA. The first, ‘Open the Box’ from TTA29, has just been 
shortlisted for the British Fantasy Award for Best Short Story (results announced after 
this issue goes to press — keep checking our forum for news: www.ttapress.com/discus). 
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The first time you lose your arm is the worst. The 
second time is a lot better. Still no picnic, though, because 
you've been through it once and now you're anticipating 
a repeat of the first time. By the fourth or fifth time, it’s 
just a paycheck. That’s been my experience, anyway. 

Of course when I lost my arm for the first time, I 
thought that would be the last time, too. I was working 
on my four-door Mazda in the driveway, and the jack 
must have slipped. Even then, I had some awful luck. 
I was replacing the brake pads, and if my arm hadn’t 
been exactly where it was at exactly the wrong time... 

Anyway, one minute I’m laying on the hot concrete 
and groping around with a wrench in my left hand, 
and the next minute there’s a loud noise filling my 
ears and a crushing numbness below my left shoulder. 
I roll my head to look, my cheek against the warm 
pavement, and what I see doesn’t make any sense. It 
looks like my arm has somehow sunk into the ground 
underneath the solid metal undercarriage, like the con- 
crete was sand, and what I had to do was ease back 
and pull my arm up out of the sand. Of course the arm 
was fine, just pinched off flat about two inches above 
the elbow. The rest of it was out of sight on the other 
side of the dark metal. My roommate told me much 
later that when the paramedics retrieved it, my hand 
still had a tight grip on the wrench. The docs tried to 
reattach it, but everything in there was crushed I guess, 
and it didn’t take. 


The second time | lost my arm was a lot better. The 
worst part was in the boat before we hit the beach. 
I’ve never much liked being on the water, and those 
flat landing craft are all unpadded metal. When we 
were out in the channel, the boat settled low and the 
ride was just a little bumpy. But as we neared the shore, 
the boat started slapping down into some of the waves, 
and I got bounced around pretty good. I couldn’t put 
any weight on my left arm, of course, so I tried to hold 
on to the guy next to me with my right. They only 
needed a couple of establishing shots of me in the boat 
anyway. Just enough to show that I was there, and 
that I had two good arms. 

Once those shots were done, we made a smooth land- 
ing, and I spent the better part of two hours waiting 
until they needed me again. I wandered around on the 
beach, and it felt really strange. This was more than 
a year after I'lost the arm the first time, and I guess 
I’d adjusted to the loss. Now, with two arms again, I 
felt weighted down on the left side. A little unbalanced. 
Small crowds of actors and tech people milled around, 
and no one gave me a second look. Nobody noticed the 
arm, or at least they didn’t say anything if they did. 

It looked pretty good. The weight and shape of it 
were dead on, and the rubber skin at its top overlapped 
onto my upper arm, attached with some kind of epoxy 
glue. The color was near enough to pass unless I had 
a close-up, which I didn’t. They even got the hand 
right. It was rubbery and soft, with fingers that flexed 
and bobbed a little when the arm moved. It was still 
locked in one position - mannequin style, with curved 
fingers and an open grip, like I was looking to shake 
hands with everybody who happened by - but that’s 
not far from the way I usually held my hand. When 
anybody got to looking too closely, I’d rest it on my 
knee, or cross my arms and hold it against my right 
elbow. If you had seen me, you’d never have known. 

By the time it was to be blown off, I’d gotten pretty 
attached to it. So to speak. 

I was supposed to run up the beach with two other 
guys. A shell would land between me and the guy on 
my left, blowing both of us off our feet. The charge 
placed in the crook of my left elbow would go off, 
blasting the arm away from me. Then I was to wander 
around on the beach in a daze, find the arm, bend and 
pick it up, and carry it out of the shot. 

The first time through, I screwed it up. I was slogging 
through the sand, counting off in my head and moving 
to hit the right spot at the right time, when phantom 
pain jolted up from the arm. Real sharp. Next thing I 
know the Assistant Director is yelling, “Cut,” and rav- 
ing. An assistant, a nice young girl who looked like an 
earnest undergrad, tried to explain what I did wrong. 
The AD interrupted, waving me over to where a camera 
was set up. He showed me the film they had just shot. 
The images looked oddly grainy, and it was so strange 
to see myself with two arms again that for a few mo- 
ments I just watched, curious. But then I saw what 
made the AD so mad. 

When the phantom pain hit, I had stopped, grimaced, 
and cradled the arm in my good hand. The guy with 
me continued on for several steps before he noticed 
that I wasn’t where I should be, and they stopped the 
shot. “You see that?” the AD snapped. “You’re nowhere 


near your mark. And what’s with the pissy expression?” 

I looked at him and tried to think of some way to 
explain, but before I could get a word out he’d turned 
to the young assistant. “We're just lucky he froze before 
we set the charge off. If the arm had blown during a 
bad take, we’d have to work around the shot for half a 
day and get him set up with the other arm.” 

He was talking like I wasn’t there, so I walked off. Be- 
hind me I heard some barked-out orders and everybody 
started scurrying around to reset the shot. I felt a tug at 
my elbow and turned to see the young assistant. She 
had short, dark hair worn in a ponytail, and the kind 
of glasses you wear when you’re attractive but want 
people to notice that you’re smart. “What happened?” 

I started to shake my head, but her serious expression 
held me. “Phantom pain,” I said. “A lot of amputees 
get it. You feel it in the missing limb, and if you close 
your eyes you’d swear that you still had the arm, and 
that it was mangled and just about killing you.” Her 
brown eyes were cool but curious behind those glasses. 
“Even with my eyes wide open,” I said, “my body tells 
me something I know isn’t true.” 

“You’ve felt this before?” 

“Off and on.” I had no intention of telling her about 
the first several months after the accident, when I’d 
wake up screaming a couple of nights a week, the spec- 
tral fingers of my missing left fist alive and spasming 
with electric fire. 

“Will it go away?” 

“Depends on the person. Some have to live with it 
the rest of their lives.” 

Before she could say anything else, the AD snapped 
a command. “Okay, let’s go again.” 

This time it went better. I worked on my breathing, 
the way I’d learned to from the psychologist I saw for 
a while after the accident. I trudged through the sand 
and counted off the time in my head. When I reached 
my mark, the charge in the sand and the one in my arm 
fired at the same second. 

Up to that moment I’d been acting, and I hadn’t had 
the faintest idea of how it would affect me. The wave of 
sound from beside me, the spray of sand on my face, 
the sharp, violent tug in the artificial arm, the warm 
mist of fake blood blasted over my chest and neck. All 
in the same instant, and I staggered and rebounded off 
the guy beside me and fell to my knees in the sand. I 
looked down at my soaked, empty, tattered left sleeve, 
and all of a sudden I was crying like a baby. 

Big, sloppy tears, snot bubbles tinged with the fake 
blood, I couldn’t help myself. I clamped my good hand 
over the stump in an attempt to stop the bleeding. The 
thin stuff sluiced through my fingers anyway, and I 
looked around, panic racing in my chest, and got to 
my feet, and saw the arm lying in the sand. I stumbled 
to it and picked it up, one hand grasping the other. I 
held the arm to my chest and looked around. When I 
noticed the cameras I came back to myself a bit, and 
staggered out of the shot. 

“Cut!” The AD was at my side, slapping my good 
shoulder. “Beautiful! Absolutely beautiful. I take back 
everything I said, you’ve really got what it takes.” 

I was ashamed now, and lifted the fake arm to my 
face and wiped away my tears with the sleeve. Other 
tech people and extras walked past and patted me 


lightly on the back. When I saw the young assistant’s 
eyes on mine, I knew that she understood. I was naked 
in front of her, my eyes red from tears as real as the 
aftershocks of pain running up my missing arm and 
into the stump beneath my shoulder. 

When she finally approached me and held her hand 
out to me, I looked at her stupidly. She put her hand 
on the fake arm, and I gripped it tightly before remem- 
bering, and then I released it to her. She took it gently, 
and she waited until I followed her to a trailer, where 
she put the arm on a table and pulled me into a seat. 
She helped me unbutton my shirt, then rolled the sleeve 
of my T-shirt up above the shoulder. 

“You were great out there,” she said, looking straight 
at me. “But it really hurt you, didn’t it?” 

I nodded, not trusting my voice. We spent the next 
fifteen minutes in silence, while she assembled the neces- 
sary ointments and tools and removed the part of the 
prosthesis that was still attached to my arm. The liquids 
she used were cool on my skin, but her fingers were 
warm and sure of their movements. Her touch was 
soothing, and by the time she’d freed my arm of all 
that was false and mechanical, I was in love with her. 


| hung around the set for two more days, until they 
finished the beach shots and packed up to go on to the 
next location. I spent much of that time talking to the 
assistant. I learned that her name was Kate, that she 
had been a film major in college, and that this was her 
first job out of school. After shooting ended on the 
second day, the caterers laid out a buffet under a big 
tent, and Kate and | ate together. 

“So how’d you get this job?” she asked between small 
bites of salad. 

“About a year ago I managed to lose my arm to a ram- 
paging Mazda.” I slid into my familiar version of the 
accident, the one I'd already told so many times that it 
worked like a comedian’s favorite routine. Just the right 
mix of pathos, gallows humor, and don’t-pity-me deter- 
mination. But she had seen me on the beach with my 
newly mangled arm clutched to my chest, and | think 
she already half-knew that I loved her. “Anyway, when 
I read about this movie in the paper, and that they were 
looking for amputees for the invasion scenes, I thought 
it sounded interesting.” I took another bite of sandwich 
and said, “How about you? How did you get this job?” 

“My uncle is a prop master, and he put in a good 
word with the AD. This credit gets me my union card, 
and I’ll follow my uncle to two more jobs that he has 
lined up after this one. After three films, I should be 
established enough that I won’t have to tag along and 
ride his coat-tails any more.” We both took a few more 
bites, after which she wiped her mouth carefully. “Is 
this a one-time thing for you?” 

I had never questioned that, hadn’t even considered 
that this experience would be more than a colorful 
story and a decent paycheck for a few days’ work. But 
I'd met her, and things change. “Why? Do you think 
there’s a demand for amputee actors out there?” 

I hadn’t been able to keep an undertone of naked 
hope out of my voice, and she smiled when she heard 
it. “Sure. I mean, why not? You’re very good, and if a 
script requires it...” She and I both knew I hadn’t 
been acting on the beach, but I let it pass, as I adjusted 


to a new possibility. “In fact,” she said, “the next film 
my uncle and I are going to work on is a horror movie 
that starts in two weeks. If you’d like, I could try to get 
you on.” 

That’s how we began. The horror movie featured a 
camper who canoed his way into the mouth of a twelve- 
foot alligator. The story was short on realism anyway, 
and when Kate’s uncle mentioned me to the director, 
he quickly saw the value of an amputee as a convincing 
gator victim. 


By now I guess I’ve lost my arm about a dozen times. 
After the Normandy landing and the gator attack, there 
was a slasher flick with an axe-wielding killer, then a 
racing pic where my mangled character crawls out of 
a wreck before dying on the track. Then a thriller about 
spies in an Arab country, and my guy loses a hand on 
the chopping block because of some stolen missile plans. 
Then I was an action film bad guy who chases the good 
guy onto the top of a rising elevator, only to have the 
arm sheared off by another elevator that flies by going 
down. Then a western where I lost it to a shotgun blast, 
then another slasher movie, then a commando movie 
where the chopper we just landed in gets shot down 
and the blade detaches and catches my unlucky arm. 

The quality of the arms varies with the movie budget. 
In the big budget projects they’ve come up with a real- 
istic prosthetic and glues that can stand up to multiple 
retakes and close-ups. On a couple of the low budget 
jobs, they slapped on these rubber monstrosities that 
are about as convincing as a canned ham stuck to the 
stump with the kind of paste kids eat in kindergarten. 
But the worst was one of the slasher pics which featured 
an AD with a coke habit and a shoestring budget. The 
idiot ended up hanging a store mannequin’s plastic 
arm from my shirt sleeve, and shooting only one take 
from all the way across the room. That dog went straight 
to video, and I rented it. In post-production they tried 
to cut in a close-up with the one take, and it looked like 
they threw a water-melon at a ventriloquist’s dummy. 


Kate and | had known each other for a couple of 
months when I first told her I loved her. I hadn’t plan- 
ned it, but when she was undoing the damage after the 
gator attack on our second film together, I acted on 
impulse. She looked more surprised than I thought 
she’d be, and said she wasn’t sure of her feelings yet. 
That hurt worse than any pain from my missing arm. 
But it was also more easily fixed. After my car crash 
scene was finished in the racing movie, and while her 
skilled fingers separated me from my fourth mangled 
prosthesis, she told me that she loved me too. 

We first roomed together on the next film. We settled 
into a small rented house in Vancouver, two days before 
shooting was supposed to start. We took a sightseeing 
tour and went to a movie the first day, then spent most 
of that night and the next morning in bed. 

I woke up first. Kate lay on her stomach, a blanket 
pulled up to just above her bottom, her back bare and 
her hair falling part way across her face. I ran my fingers 
through her hair, then massaged the muscles in her scalp 
and at the top of her neck. Her eyes flickered open, 
then she smiled and closed them again, a contented 
noise in her throat. I let my fingers move down her 
neck and across her shoulder. My nails played lightly 
across her back, and then to the top of her arm. 

Her voice was a little slurred, but purring. “You sure 
know how to make a girl feel good.” 

“T should hope so. Otherwise all of this time spent 
studying your body would have been wasted.” She 
rolled over and kissed me lightly, then lay on her back. 
When my eyes moved up from her bare breasts, she 
was giving me her crooked grin. 

“Studying?” she asked. I gave her a straight face, 
and she mirrored the expression. “You’re kind of like 
a doctor then?” 

I nodded. “Exactly. For example, did you know that 
the upper arm bone is the humerus, even though there 
is nothing funny about it?” 

Kate rolled her eyes but couldn’t keep herself from 
grinning. “You’re killing me, doc.” 

I continued. “I’m sure you know that the big muscle 
here,” I caressed her upper arm, “is called the bicep. 
But do you know the bones and muscles in the forearm?” 

She grinned, frowned in thought, guessed the fibula. 
I made a buzzing sound. “Wrong. Thanks for playing. 
The fibula is in your leg, knucklehead.” She protested 
and I rolled her arm so that it was palm up. “This bone,” 
I said, tracing my fingers along the outside of her arm 
from the wrist up to the elbow, “is the radius. It’s smaller 
than this one,” my fingers slid across the crook of her 
arm and traced back down to the wrist, “which is the 
ulna.” 

“T knew those,” she said. 

“Sure you did. So you probably know the muscles, 
too.” She laughed, then forced a serious expression and 
imitated my doctor voice. “This area,” she said, waving 
her hand vaguely over her entire arm, “is the lateral 
dorsum. And next to that, of course, is the lingua gluteal.” 

I laughed, and so did she. We kissed for a long mo- 
ment, then I moved my lips down the same path my 
fingers had taken: neck, shoulders, down the arm. I 
held her forearm up to my face. “As I’m sure you know, 
there are six muscles that run the length of the forearm. 
From the inside out, they are the flexor carpi radialis,” 


I kissed the inside of her arm. “The palmaris longus.” 
Another kiss. Another exotic Latin name. By the time 
I gave her the sixth kiss, I felt a trembling in her. I look- 
ed up into her face and saw that her free hand was over 
her mouth, her eyes wet with tears. There was a ques- 
tion there, and dawning understanding. 

I stiffened, but she laced her fingers behind my neck 
and looked into my eyes. “After the accident,” I finally 
said, “I stopped going to the shrink because he kept 
telling me I had to recognize that the arm was gone, 
and let it go. Which was the stupidest damn thing to 
say. I mean, it’s not like I could hold onto it.” 

She kissed my temple, but wouldn’t say anything. 
She already knew me so well. When I couldn’t take 
the silence any more, I said, “Anyway, after I stopped 
seeing him, I thought that knowing more about how 
the arm works might help me deal with the phantom 
pain. So I got a copy of Gray’s Anatomy.” 

This time she couldn’t wait me out. Finally she said, 
“Did it help?” 

“A little, I guess. But that kind of knowing only goes 
so far. I mean, if you can stare at a stump at the end of 
your arm, and still feel a bone-deep ache where there 
aren't any bones. . . I guess I don’t know how to get 
my mind around that.” 

She kissed me again, and this time I kissed her back. 

A while later, she said, “Tell me if this bothers you, 
and I’ll drop it. But why haven’t you gotten fitted for 
a prosthetic?” 

I tried for a light tone. “I can’t decide whether I want 
a hook on the end, or a bottle opener.” She attempted 
a smile, and watching the effort was painful. “I don’t 
know, Kate. I’m sure the shrink would say it’s because 
I’m not ready to let go and accept the loss of the arm.” 

“What do you say?” 

“T say it’s because of my sublimated desire to kill my 
parents.” She gave me a brave ‘be serious’ look, and 
then outwaited me. Finally I said, “I say that I haven’t 
really thought about it. And I’m not sure I want to.” 


That was five months and two movies ago. During the 
last two jobs, strange things have happened with the 
arms: they hurt when they’re removed. Not when they’re 
blown or shot or cut off, but when the prop person re- 
moves them. 

The first time it happened I was in the hands of a 
heavily pierced and tattooed girl. This time the arm 
had fallen victim to a tank whose treads had crushed 
it when J hadn’t been able to roll out of the way in time. 
The work had called for two prosthetics, a normal- 
appearing arm, and a bloody, crushed one. It was the 
mangled version that gave me the trouble when tattoo 
girl removed it. 

After letting the alcohol work on the glue for a few 
minutes, she pulled the arm free and had her back 
turned to me so quickly that she didn’t notice my re- 
action. I winced and clamped my hand over my half- 
empty sleeve, holding tight, suddenly light-headed with 
the pain. After the worst had passed, I forced myself 
to look. I half expected to see blood flow and a jagged, 
freshly opened wound. But when I rolled up the sleeve 
with unsteady fingers, I saw only the stump’s rounded, 
featureless blandness encased in its pristine covering 
of unremarkable skin. 


That night I had the first of the two dreams I’ve been 
having ever since. And I’m sure it’s a coincidence, but 
since that day, the stump has seemed to be getting 
more tender each time it is temporarily reunited with 
its missing remainder. 

In the first dream, I still have my arm, but I can’t 
fully control it. It doesn’t work properly. I’ll try to pick 
up a glass, but knock it over. I’ll be holding something, 
but my fingers won’t close properly, and I keep drop- 
ping things. I’ll even find myself unsteady on my feet 
because of the extra weight of an arm on each side. I 
lose my balance, and my grip. 

In the second dream the arm is off, but I can control 
it anyway. For some reason J still have it with me after 
the amputation. It doesn’t decay or change in any way. 
Pll get an itch, and absentmindedly try to scratch it 
with the left hand. Out of the corner of my eye, I can 
see the severed arm - on the bed beside me, on a dres- 
ser, on a chair across the room - and the fingers tense 
and relax in a scratching motion, even though there 
is nothing under the finger tips but empty air. 

When the dreams didn’t stop, I remembered Kate’s 
question about why I haven’t gotten a prosthetic. The 
psychologist had suggested the same thing, shortly 
before I stopped going to him. He had proposed a men- 
tal exercise in which I would wear a prosthetic, and 
do some kind of focused meditation. I was supposed 
to close my eyes and ‘will’ the pain to flow down out 
of my shoulder, and then through the stump into the 
prosthetic, until it was throbbing. Then I could take 
it off, with the goal of needing to remove it for shorter 
and shorter periods as time passed. 

As he explained the idea, I noticed a photo on his 
desk of his child’s christening. “If my arm offends me, 
pluck it off?” 

I wasn’t sure why I said it, or what I meant by it. 
Neither was the psychologist. 


The last movie | did was the last movie I'll do. | didn’t 
know that until tonight, but now I’m sure of it. 

It was a slasher flick about some psycho who hates 
his mother, or his sister, or women in general. I didn’t 
look at the whole script, just at my scenes. Which as 
usual are short on poetry and long on vivid descriptions 
like this one: ‘Psycho Surprises Guy in Cabin and Cuts 
his Arm Off’. 

Anyway, the bad guy kills each victim a different 


way. On me he used a chainsaw. It was a real one, too, 
a little two-horse with a new chain in a yellow casing. 
The shoot went fine at first. One of the effects guys got 
me hooked up with the new arm, and it was a nice 
one: snug fit on my stump, and with a skin that looked 
and felt a lot less like rubber than they usually do. He 
ran three plastic lines up over my shoulder and down 
my arm, taping them to my skin to hold them in place. 
At the other end of those lines was a guy with a small 
pump and a ten gallon tank of fake blood standing at 
the edge of the set. 

We blocked the scene out, and it was pretty straight- 
forward. I come back to my cabin from somewhere and 
close the door behind me. I take off my jacket and hang 
it on a hook, then walk through the room and into the 
kitchen, where I pour myself a glass of milk. Just as I 
turn back toward the living room with the milk in my 
good hand, the psycho jumps out of the pantry at me 
and fires up the chainsaw. I flinch and drop the milk 
to the floor, raising my arms to protect me. The psycho 
belts me across the head with the body of the chainsaw 
and I fall against the counter. I stick my fake arm out 
onto the counter to support myself, and the psycho drops 
the saw blade onto my arm, chopping through it while 
I scream like a madman, then collapse to the floor. 

We shot the scene in one continuous take up until the 
point when the psycho knocked me against the counter. 
The director went to a cut, and we set up for the chain- 
saw scene. The director signaled the guy off stage, who 
started the pump that would drive the fake blood through 
the tubes on my arm, then signaled the psycho, who 
yanked the chainsaw to life. One camera was set up 
for a wide shot on the two of us, with other cameras on 
my face, the psycho and my fake arm to get close-ups. 

When the saw bit into the arm, the noise and the 
vibration were awful, and for one horrible second I 
thought I had the wrong arm out there. Then the saw 
started chewing down into the prosthetic, and I felt 
relieved, even though the vibrations got worse, and I 
could feel them up into my stump and shoulder. The 
guy at the pump flipped a valve and blood was shooting 
out from all three lines, splattering the counter and 
the cabinets and the psycho and me. Just before the 
saw cut through, I felt like my arm was going to come 
apart at the shoulder socket, the vibration was. that 
bad. When the speed-blurred, notched blade finally 
swiped through and chunked into the counter top, I 
fell to one side, and then onto my back on the floor, 
holding my mangled, spraying stump up in the air. 
After what seemed like ten minutes, I heard the director 
yell something over the chainsaw’s roar, and the blood 
stopped flowing. The psycho killed the saw and handed 
it to one of the prop people, and I was startled when 
a stagehand grabbed onto my arm, high up near the 
shoulder, and helped me up. He tossed me a towel 
and started tearing off the blood tubes, and I tried not 
to show how tender the arm felt. 

It was a one-take shot, and I knew by now how rare 
those were. That meant the second prosthetic arm was 
intact. On a whim, I asked the director if 1 could have 
it. He looked at me kind of strangely, but had no objec- 
tion. He wanted to look over the dailies first, to make 
sure the shot looked as good as he thought. When he 
was satisfied, I left the set with a check for $1500 and 


the prosthetic in a gym bag. 

Kate gave me a strange look when she saw it. I shrug- 
ged and tried to play it off. 

“If I’m going to get a prosthetic at some point, I might 
as well start getting used to one. Maybe it will grow on 
me.” I gave her a big fake laugh, and - God bless her 
- she returned it, and didn’t pursue the subject. 


That was a week ago. | still haven’t worn it in public 
yet, but around the house I’ve had it on for at least a 
while every day. I had trouble sleeping three nights 
ago, and on impulse I got up and put it on. I had a 
glass of water and watched part of an old movie. When 
I went back to bed, I left the arm on without thinking 
about it. I didn’t sleep very well that night, but I don’t 
know whether the arm had anything to do with it. 

Last night was a little better. I didn’t have a nightmare 
either night, or at least I don’t remember any. 

But tonight was bad. I was exhausted before the news 
started, and went to bed while Kate stayed up reading. 
Tired as I was, I couldn’t find a comfortable position 
in the bed. A dull ache started in my missing wrist. 
When I held the prosthetic up in the dark, its familiar 
shape suddenly broke my heart. The pain intensified, 
but taking off the arm would be a defeat, and I resisted 
as long as I could. I lay in the dark, concentrated on 
my breathing, and thought about Gray’s Anatomy. 

Finally I tugged off the arm - a static electric charge 
sparked in the dark room as it detached - and tossed 
it onto the floor. There was a bitter, metallic taste in 
my mouth as my eyes finally got heavy. 


An hour later Kate kicked the arm as she came in for 
bed. She bent to pick it up, and as she straightened 
she heard movement in the bed and felt a heaviness 
in her chest. In the dim light she watched his uneasy 
sleep. The small muscles in his hand and around his 
eyes twitched, and his eyes rolled and darted under 
closed lids. The big muscles in his left shoulder bunch- 
ed, and she wondered - 

She gave a small cry and dropped the prosthetic. 
With open, disbelieving eyes, she stood rubbing her 
hand against her thigh, trying to make sense of the 
tactile memory that she still felt from palm and fingers, 
even as she tried to scrub it away. 

Had the artificial arm moved? 

Of course not. She breathed deeply and forced her- 
self to kneel and pick the arm up. Her jaw muscles 
were tightly clenched, and the joints in her hips and 
knees creaked like twisted, rusty wire. 


It’s Normandy again. I’m trudging through the sand 
with my G.I. buddy, counting off the timing in my head. 

The pain hits full force, a white heat radiating upward 
from the false arm and into my shoulder. I know I’m 
blowing the shot, but I can’t help myself. A scream 
escapes me as I drop my rifle, shrug off my pack, and 
start tearing at the prosthetic. My good hand is out of 
sight under the sleeve and though I can’t see where my 
upper arm ends and the prosthetic starts, I know some- 
thing is badly wrong. 

My fingers scramble to find the seam as the pain 
worsens. My fingernails dig in. It doesn’t feel right, but 
I gouge and claw anyway. It doesn’t sound right either. 
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Instead of the noises of the false arm detaching — the 
sucking, liquid gasp of glue giving way, the razor-slit 
zip of blood tubes ripping loose - I hear only a wall of 
slaughterhouse sound. Distant screaming, nearby 
moans and spittle-choked sobs. And slithering up into 
my unclosed ears from beneath the baggy sleeve, bone- 
crack and the shuddery, meaty tearing of soft tissue. 
I choke back a throat-caught howl and lift my head 
to a dark, Nazi sky as I give another wrenching pull. 


Kate swayed at his bedside, watching him twist out 
of the sheets. She was barely aware of the artificial arm 
she held onto loosely. As she watched, cords stood out 
in the flushed skin on his neck as he writhed. And she 
was aware, again, of movement under her hands. Her 
skin crawled and she couldn’t look down, but peripheral 
vision told her that the artificial fingers were flexing. 

She fought her gorge, moved her hand up along the 
mechanical arm (was the surface warm?) away from 
that impossibly clenched fist. And she saw his head 
roll toward her, his hidden eyes suddenly still and 
locked on hers from under closed lids. She tentatively 
moved her fingers back down the prosthetic, and his 
expression changed almost imperceptibly. 

She was trembling now, but she blew out a hissing 
breath through closed teeth, steadied her hands, and 
began to massage. There was tension under her finger- 
tips - impossible, she knew - and over the next several 
minutes she strained to detect any change in his body 
language. She began to sweat, her hands cramped, but 
she continued. His struggles gradually abated. After a 
long time had passed she dropped onto the bed beside 
him, the prosthetic still cradled like a child - before she 
could be sure whether her actions had somehow reach- 
ed him, or whether anything could, wherever he was. 


Three minutes ago | woke up. 

I am lying on my back with Kate beside me, her arm 
on my neck, an unpleasant buzzing in my ears from 
an unremembered dream. The only light in the room 
is coming through the window - moonlight or a street- 
lamp - and the clock on the dresser says 2:15. The light 
is coming from behind me, so I can see Kate’s face but 
she can’t see mine. She doesn’t know I’m awake, and 
for some reason | don’t want her to. Before I can lift 
my head to look for the prosthetic on the floor, I realize 
that it’s back on me. Kate must have found it where it 
lay and reattached it. In the same moment when I rec- 
ognize the fatigue on her face, I realize that the ache 
in my wrist has radiated upward and downward, and 
now my entire missing arm is silently crackling with 
a subsonic, angry energy. 

When Kate’s hand moves down onto my upper arm, 
it’s all I can do to stay still. The tips of her fingers are 
warm as they lightly glide across my skin, and suddenly 
I’m back in the trailer by the beach, when I fell in love 
with her as she removed that first false arm from me. 

I watch her hand on my arm as it moves from my 
flesh onto the false limb. I close my eyes, and am sur- 
prised to feel tears squeezed from them. In my mind’s 
eye, I can see her caressing hand move down toward 
the elbow. From inside out - ulna to radius - then down 
along the supinator longus toward the wrist. Over the 
fleshy pad below the thumb, across the palm, out to- 


ward the fingertips. 

There are twenty-nine bones in the human hand, and 
every one of mine is on fire. Her touch on my false arm 
is somehow making the phantom pain worse. Much 
worse. If I were to open my eyes right now, I’m certain 
that I would see Kate’s fingers entwined with mine, and 
in the prosthetic hand | feel the pressure of her grip, 
and the pain crests without subsiding. White firefly 
sparks dance behind my closed eyelids, and sweat bathes 
my body. But I bear down on it, my teeth clenched and 
eyes clamped shut, for what seems like a very long time. 

Then I hear her whispering to herself, and the wave 
breaks. I know without seeing that her hand is returning 
upward. In its wake, the pain eases. As her fingers move 
up to my palm, my ghostly fingers no longer burn. 
They itch, but then even that gentle irritation fades to 
a not unpleasant tingle. 

I can feel faint stirrings of air fall on my chest with 
her whispered words. “Wrist ...ulna... radius...” 
In the wake of her unseen touch, a series of soothing 
sensations washes upwards. Though my eyes are still 
closed, I can feel the goose-flesh that covers my lost 
and vanishing arm. 

My last waking thought is that my arm has gone to 
sleep, and Kate’s touch is restoring the circulation. Then 
her hand is on my neck, and I feel a cracking and a 
lightness in my chest and left shoulder, and all parts 
are accounted for, and everything is as it should be. 
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HELL TO PAY : SHAUN HUTSON Time Warner hb, 373pp, £15.99 
Detective Inspector Alan Fielding is heading up the investigation into a series of child murders, but the 
case bears none of the hallmarks of such crimes, with the killer leaving no forensic evidence and no indi- 
cation that the victims were sexually molested. When photographs of the children appear on a paedophile 
website a horrific new possibility emerges. David and Roma Todd are an unhappily married couple, the 
main bone of contention being their daughter Kirsten, who suffers from a rare illness that will not only bring 
her life to an untimely end but also poses a threat to all those around her. David is scared of his daughter 
and alarmed by his wife’s desire for a second child, so avoids confronting this harsh reality by throwing 
himself into his work, while Roma copes through constantly belittling her husband and indulging in mean- 
ingless affairs with young men. Jeff and Nikki Reed are heavily in debt to a loan shark whose patience is 
fast running out. For them the only way out from under is a plan put forward by Nikki’s brother; kidnap 
Kirsten Todd and hold her for ransom, but the Reeds don’t know what they’re letting themselves in for. 

Hutson’s gifts as a writer may not be exceptional, but he makes the most of what he has. The three sepa- 
rate plot strands are developed efficiently and brought to a satisfactory conclusion, except for a couple of 
loose ends that should have been tied off. His characterisation, if not remarkable for depth or insight, is 
more than adequate to the task in hand, giving us people whose problems and the ways they deal with 
them seem all too credible, and through the use of short, time related chapters he builds up a real narrative 
head of steam. The paedophile material is handled with sensitivity, shocking but never exploitative or sen- 
sational, as one might have expected given Hutson’s, largely self-inflicted, reputation as a schlockmeister. 
Only at the very end does he lapse into the sort of in your face, gross out horror with which, right or wrong, 
his name is associated, topping it off with a naff and wholly predictable final twist. Bottom line with this 
book is that it’s a page turner; reading it took me less than four hours and I hardly noticed the passage of 
time. It doesn’t cut any edges or blur any boundaries, but it is quietly and efficiently entertaining, and that 
may just be enough. 


IDLEWILD : NICK SAGAN Bantam Press hb, 278pp, £10 
Our hero wakes to find himself alone in an old house, and with no memory of who he is or what he’s doing 
there. He wanders through a desolate landscape encountering signs of death and madness, eventually 
coming to the realisation that his name is Halloween and he is the commander of an army of demons at war 
with a deadly rival. Well actually his name is Gabe and this whole world is just a virtual reality scenario built 
on his obsession with the work of H.P. Lovecraft. Halloween and nine other gifted teenagers are the students 
at an exclusive VR college presided over by the computer programme Maestro, taking lessons from computer 
generated facsimiles of the likes of Darwin and Einstein. His memory loss was nothing more than an accident 
down to an energy surge in the system, only Halloween doesn’t believe that. He thinks Maestro is trying to 
kill him. Halloween’s parents in the real world of Idlewild are unsympathetic, so he’s left with no alternative 
but to join forces with his fellow students and investigate what’s going on. However as they pry into the 
secrets behind Maestro it becomes apparent that something a lot more serious than a computer malfunction 
is happening. Mankind is facing extinction at the hands of an incurable disease. Halloween and his compadres 
could just be the last hope for survival, only one of them may have gone mad. 

This story takes a fair old amount of time to get into its stride, starting out as Horror/Fantasy cross blend 
and then moving into Science Fiction before finally settling on Near Future Techno-Thriller as a viable modus 
operandi. The shifts leave the reader off balance, but ultimately can’t hide that what we have here is nothing 
much more than another Matrix rip off, with virtual worlds within virtual worlds, and the author’s sense of 
verisimilitude the only control on how far down this road we go. Sagan, the son of scientist Carl Sagan, is 
a competent writer, keeping his story always interesting even if it has little new to offer except in the fine 
details, which are handled with panache and a real feel for how computing and VR technology may come to 
change our lives. Through the use of flashbacks and computer downloads he manages to generate quite a 
bit of mystery about where the story is going, but in the final analysis the basic premise at the heart of the 
book, that a group of mutant children educated by a VR program will rise from their solipsist dreams and 
restore mankind to life, is simply too hard to swallow. Nice journey, but the destination sadly leaves much 
to be desired. 


EXORCISING ANGELS : SIMON CLARK & TIM LEBBON Earthling Publications hb, 89pp, $35 
This chapbook is a collaborative effort on the part of three writers, the two named on the front cover and the 
deceased Arthur Machen, whose spirit presides over their efforts and whose work was its direct inspiration. 
There are three stories, one from each of the writers and a third in which they collaborate. Lebbon also 
contributes a foreword, detailing Machen’s appeal for him and how fact and fiction often become blurred, 
while Clark writes the afterword in a similar vein. 

Set against the backdrop of World War II and the London Blitz, collaborative story ‘Exorcising Angels’ is 
the longest and most substantial piece here. Central to the text is ‘The Bowmen’, probably Machen’s best 
known work, a story about ghostly archers appearing in the sky overhead and firing into the massed ranks 
of Germans threatening to overrun British positions in World War I. For a time this story assumed the 
status of legend, with people believing the event actually happened, regardless of Machen’s insistence that 


it was wholly fictional. On a night when 
London seems particularly vulnerable to 
German aerial attack, Lieutenant Delamare 
Smith, a survivor of Mons who claims to 
have actually seen the ‘angels’, hunts out 
Machen in the hope of learning what really 
transpired and persuading the author to 
create a new ‘myth’ that will save Britain 
in yet another hour of need. To humour 
the man Machen agrees to search out the 
original of the story in the files of the news- 
paper he worked for at the time, but what 
the two men discover puts an entirely dif- 
ferent spin on events, both then and now. 
This is a fascinating story and a skilful ex- 
ploration of the borderland between fact 
and fiction, offering us suggestions as to 
how the two interact with and shape each 
other, the power of fiction to electrify our 
actual lives and the need for things to be- 
lieve in that lies at back of all our religions. 
Set against this there are descriptions of 
the Blitz and trench warfare that are both 
appalling and utterly convincing in their 
simple horror, as if by putting such terrible 
things on the page the writers seek to under- 
line our need for hope. 

The two individual efforts are not as fine. 
Lebbon’s ‘Skins’ has a man glimpsing the 
reality that lies behind our everyday and 
this chance discovery tips him over the edge 
into madness, the only way in which human 
intelligence can cope with such dreadful 
knowledge. It’s well written and developed 
with an effective use of suggestion, but for 
all of that remains just business as usual, 
with nothing to truly mark it out from the 
many previous stories that have made use 
of the theme. Clark’s ‘A Bridge to Every- 
where’ comes at the same thing from a dif- 
ferent direction, with a man who is well and 
truly down on his uppers afforded a view 
of and then entrance to an idyllic world that 
is in some sense reality, the Platonic ideal 
of which our own world is just a pale shad- 
ow. I found it hard to relate to the character, 
whose problems remain vague and nebu- 
lous, and was unconvinced by the mysti- 
cism that underpins the story. 

These two stories though are just the star- 
ter and dessert. ‘Exorcising Angels’ is the 
main course, and it’s a rich and satisfying 
dish. 


FISHER OF DEVILS : STEVE REDWOOD 
Dominion pb, 278pp, £11 

God is a member of an alien race, creating 
Heaven and Earth, the angels and the beasts 
of the fields etc out of magical Zulf matter. 
He goes one step too far though, making 
this creature called man, who immediately 
sets about complaining and giving God a 
hard time over all the things he’s done 
wrong. Man isn’t even appeased when God 
fashions him a mate, the rather wonderful 
Eve. And then there’s the angels, who get 
slightly miffed upon realising that all the 
souls of the dead will be coming to Heaven 
and before you know it you won’t be able 


to get on the golf course for hippopotami. 
Miffed Himself, God accepts a compromise 
plan proposed by the wily Lucifer, who has 
his own agenda. Mankind will be given a 
code of conduct and those who don’t toe 
the line will be sent to Hell instead of Hea- 
ven. Skip forward a few millennia or so and 
things are well and truly off the rails. Main 
fly in the ointment is Jesus, who in a mom- 
ent of pique after being crucified promised 
Lucifer that one day he could ride the Beast 
of the Apocalypse and attack Heaven, a mo- 
ment of rashness bitterly regretted ever since, 
but sealed in the Nebulan scrolls and there- 
fore destined to occur. With the Apocalypse 
getting awfully close and various factions 
in both Heaven and Hell plotting against 
the current regimes, St Peter is sent to Hell 
by Eve on a mission of peace, and the fate 
of all creation hinges on his being able to 
hoodwink Lucifer. 

Steve Redwood’s first novel, which comes 
with an introduction by Rhys Hughes, is a 
wonderful comedic tour de force, with the 
most cherished eschatological traditions 
of the Christian Church picked up, dusted 
down and given a shiny new coat of Wode- 
house blue. The result is a madcap roller 
coaster ride on which Redwood’s invention 
never lets up for a single page, and there are 
comedic delights in every paragraph, with 
dialogue rich in double entendres, wonder- 
fully bizarre visions of the afterlife, slightly 
risqué interplay and a whole host of marvel- 
lous, larger than life characters, not least of 
them Satan himself, the Prince of Darkness, 
who here achieves a Miltonian nobility of 
purpose, though my personal favourite 
would have to be the snake, who is always 
getting trod on but nonetheless retains his 
fighting spirit. The text is rich in ideas and 
even makes a crazy kind of sense, or at least 
as much as its source material, while back 
of all the comedic mugging is a compelling 
story, one that holds the reader’s interest 
to the very end, as we hunger to see how it 
will all turn out. Committed Christians may 
baulk at some of the subject matter - the 
angels are inordinately fond of masturbation, 
while the Virgin Birth was all a big mistake, 
one the rest of us have been paying for ever 
since, not least Mary - but for the rest of us 
this book is an unabashed romp from alpha 
to omega and it’s to the shame of main- 
stream publishers that they’re cluttering 
up the shelves in bookshops with Tolkien 
derivative pap while vibrant, original work 
like this is relegated to the world of POD. 
Let’s create a demand and see if a few of 
the dunderhead accountants in charge at 
Big Boy Publishing Inc get the message. 


TRAMPOLINE : KELLY LINK, EDITOR 

Small Beer Press pb, 336pp, $17 

An acclaimed writer of short stories, Kelly 
Link is also the co-editor of Lady Churchill’s 
Rosebud Wristlet, and this anthology dem- 
onstrates a similar offbeat and eclectic ap- 
proach to the matter of fiction. The note on 


the back cover simply defines the contents 
of Trampoline as ‘fantastic fiction’ and the 
experience is, like trampolining itself, though 
I’m not sure it’s a comparison the publishers 
would welcome, very much one of ups and 
downs, highs and lows, with for every story 
that makes you want to clap hands and 
dance on the ceiling another that causes you 
to think maybe this reading lark simply isn’t 
all it’s cracked up to be. Uneven is the word 
I’m groping for. 

‘The Force Acting on the Displaced Body’ 
by Christopher Rowe is not a particularly 
good note on which to begin, with a man 
in America building a raft out of wine bottle 
corks and sailing off to Paris in France. The 
literalness of the prose is intended to height- 
en the story’s status as allegorical meditation 
on alcohol and loss, probably. Even more 
taxing on the reader’s patience is Ed Park’s 
“Well Moistened with Cheap Wine the Sailor 
and the Wayfarer Sing of Their Absent Sweet- 
hearts’ in which all eighteen characters are 
called Tina. They’re an archaeological expe- 
dition on an island attempting to interpret 
a lost language at the behest of some mysteri- 
ous Institute. The title is an alternative inter- 
pretation of one particular hieroglyphic, 
power dynamics within the group shifting 
as various theories are put forward and shot 
down in flames. It’s a clever piece on the 
power of language and other stuff, but not 
in the least bit reader friendly. Far more com- 
pelling is ‘Angel’ by Shelley Jackson, the 
bittersweet and moving account of a lonely 
taxidermist who one day discovers the dead 
body of a boy and transforms it into an angel 
as a vindication of his art. 

‘Impala’, the first published story of John 
Gonzalez, is one of two relatively straight- 
forward SF pieces in the collection. A man 
is driving cross country with his son in an 
effort to bond, only the car is really a holo- 
graphic representation of a spacecraft and 
the son is only an android duplicate, while 
hot on the man’s tail are gangsters he has 
cheated. This is an excellent blend of adven- 
ture story and human relationships, with 
neither element undermining the other, a 
picture of emotional desperation, the self- 
deluding father risking all on one last throw 
of the dice and yet still unable to overcome 
his own nature. The oblique incidents depic- 
ted in ‘Famous Men: Three Stories’ by Sam- 
antha Hunt while well written never really 
involve, serving almost as a commercial 
break between ‘Impala’ and “Gus Dreams 
of Biting the Mailman’ by Alex Irvine, an 
engaging exercise in scientific fabulation, 
with the characters sitting around and shoot- 
ing the breeze, their tall stories raising all 
sorts of queries about perception and being 
alien, a clever piece that plays games with 
the reader’s head. 

Next up is Greer Gilman’s novella ‘A 
Crowd of Bone’ which at seventy six pages 
is the longest piece here and felt somewhat 
like a Ulysses and a half. This was the mo- 
ment when | fell off the trampoline and head- 
first into an abyss. The story is something 


to do with a witch’s daughter running away 
with a minstrel and becoming pregnant, 
though I’m not really clear about the details. 
There’s elements of myth and folklore seed- 
ed in the text and Gilman’s work has been 
nominated for numerous award, but while 
intellectually I can appreciate that it’s all 
very clever stuff I found myself totally out 
of sympathy with her prose style, which 
has to be one of the most difficult and halt- 
ing I have ever encountered, as if the writer 
has a personal grudge against narrative 
flow, consisting of endless use of archaic 
words, people forever talking at cross pur- 
poses and irritating shifts of perspective. 
Getting to the end was rather like standing 
in the middle of an Olympic size swimming 
pool filled with quick drying cement and 
trying to reach the side before it hardened. 
It’s beyond me how anyone can have such 
an obvious love of language and yet pro- 
duce something so totally joyless for the 
reader. 

After Gilman anything would have been 
welcome, even John Grisham or Jeffrey 
Archer. What we get is ‘Fuming Woman’ 
by Alan De Niro, an exuberantly surreal 
snapshot of events at a circus, followed by 
Maureen McHugh’s excellent ‘Eight-Legged 
Story’ which, according to the text, adapts 
a classic Chinese narrative trick, offering 
eight different angles on a woman’s con- 

_ fused feelings towards her stepson, the de- 
sire to love juxtaposed with actual resent- 
ment. This is one of the best stories here, 
with a strongly complementary marriage 
of technique and content. Dave Shaw’s 
‘King of Spain’ is a wonderfully comedic 
and ultimately moving story, as a man with 
an incurable medical condition cuts a 
swathe through what remains of his life 
accompanied by best friend Walter, a re- 
markably ill behaved monkey. ‘Bumpship’ 
by Susan Mosser is the other slice of Science 
Fiction, the bitter and self-justifying thren- 
ody of a bureaucrat in charge of reposses- 
sing colonies that can’t pay for the air and 
water provided by the company, a savagely 
polemical criticism of commercial rapacity. 
‘The Woman Who Thought She Was a Plan- 
et’ by Vandana Singh is one of the average 
pieces, with the heroine transmogrifying 
before the horrified eyes of her husband, 
who is much more concerned about the 
scandal than he is for his wife. The contrast 
of the surreal and mundane doesn’t quite 
come off, so the impression left in the read- 
er’s mind is simply one of oddness for its 
own sake. 

‘Shipwreck Beach’ by Glen Hirshberg is 
one of the longer pieces and also the finest 
story here, beautifully observed and beau- 
tifully written. Amelia travels to Hawaii at 
the request of her cousin Harry, the family’s 
black sheep, now trying to make a new 
life for himself after doing time for killing 
a man in an RTA. As events unfold it be- 
comes apparent that nothing has changed. 
Harry is still as self-centred and weak as 
ever, full of self-aggrandising bullshit, and 


Amelia has to confront her own feelings 
about her cousin, but then in a finale that 
intrudes an element of the unreal into an 
otherwise wholly naturalistic narrative 
Harry achieves a degree of redemption and 
Amelia finds that it’s now her own life and 
purpose called into question. Hirshberg’s 
descriptions of Hawaii and offshore diving 
bring each and every scene to vivid life, 
creating a sense of rightness about the nat- 
ural world that offers a strong counterpoint 
to the unfolding story of a life gone badly 
wrong. He takes a person who is, by all 
accounts, a worthless human being and 
makes us care deeply about what happens 
to this sad individual. 

Jeffrey Ford’s ‘The Yellow Chamber’ is 
a baroque fantasy, full of fascinating ideas 
and sly humour, as the three scientists head- 
ing up the Centre for Reification of Actual 
Probability delve deep into the secrets of 
creation, or something like that (the science 
here is somewhat beside the point). ‘Des- 
troyer’ by Beth Adele Long piles strange 
things one on top of the other to little or no 
purpose, as a woman whose life is a mess 
meets a young girl who claims to own a 
black hole, an interesting experiment that 
doesn’t quite come off. Much more fun is 
Carol Emshwiller’s wryly humorous ‘Gods 
and Three Wishes’, a subtle and understated 
fantasy reminiscent of Dunsany’s Pegana 
tales as the inhabitants of an isolated valley 
send a young girl off to ask the Gods to stay 
well clear, and she encounters Luck instead. 
‘Dead Boy Found’ by Christopher Barzak 
is another highlight, a sensitive and keenly 
felt exploration of a young boy’s fascination 
with death and the nihilism with which its 
reality infects his own life, shot through with 
creepy little touches that make you wonder 
how much of what is taking place happens 
outside of the boy’s head. 

‘Insect Dreams’ by Rosalind Palermo Stev- 
enson is set in the Seventeenth Century, with 
a female scientist studying insects in one of 
the Dutch colonies in the New World, and 
finding herself a focal point for the desires 
of the locals, a beautifully written and evoca- 
tive story in which the natural world and 
man’s place in it are highlighted. Richard 
Butner’s ‘Ash City Stomp’ is a wholly mod- 
ernistic account of a meeting with the Devil 
(he hitches a ride with a couple driving cross 
country) but the novelty of this scenario only 
underlines its slightness. Bringing the collec- 
tion to a close is Karen Joy Fowler with ‘King 
Rat’, another slight piece that looks at the 
truth behind the fairy stories that inform 
our lives. 

Several of the stories here are weak, rely- 
ing on novelty of execution to paper over 
a lack of substance, but I guess that’s the 
price you pay for attempting to do some- 
thing different, and with the exception of 
the Gilman I was glad to have seen them 
all, while the Hirshberg, Barzak, McHugh 
and a few of the others give compelling 
evidence that the short story is alive and 
well and in good hands. 


DOCTOR MOOZE : PANTON DI VILLA 
Bluechrome pb, 156pp, £7.99 

Okay, this is the blog, sort of, of yer Panton 
di Villa who is like, this incredibly cool kid, 
hanging out with his brother Toto, who is 
a big foney but can be kinda nice too, and 
his mate Minto, who is so incredibly cool, 
and the only fly in his oinkment is the scrat- 
ter Matthews. Matthews is going out with 
Kate and Panton has the hots for Kate, and 
it’s not fair cuz Matthews is like this big 
scratter and such a foney, and Kate is really 
nice and she could do better. So what Panton 
and Toto do is they like kill the scratter’s 
dog and then they like get him to do all sortsa 
stupid fings so everyone can see like what 
a total foney Matthews is. And then they 
hack into Matthews’ computer using back- 
door orifice and they download this peedo 
stuff so the cops come and take Matty’s 
father away to prison and everybody thinks 
Matty got goosed by his old man and larfs 
at him. 

The problem of the unreliable narrator 
is compounded here, with publishers Blue- 
chrome claiming that this is the actual off- 
line blog of a ten year old boy, recording 
events over a period of nineteen days 
which ended with his death in a joy riding 
incident and now published at the request 
of his family. Naturally names have been 
changed and so there is no way to check 
the veracity of this, though it is vital to our 
appreciation of the story; if true the picture 
of adolescence given, unpalatable as it is, 
must be taken at face value. I’m going to 
stick my neck out and say the story is made 
up. Panton doesn’t sound like a ten year old 
so much as an adult hoping to pass muster 
through copious use of the word ‘like’ (I 
suppose it could be David Beckham). Pan- 
ton has trouble spelling short words such 
as ‘foney’ but none at all with phrases like 
‘recreational facility’. He has no friends of 
his own age but hangs out with the older 
lads, though I suppose this could just be a 
genuine ten year old trying to make himself 
sound more important than he actually is. 
And during the course of the nineteen days 
he has his first wet dream, which I guess is 
not impossible, but seems like a conveni- 
ent literary coincidence, while the closing 
notes, with their reference to believing in 
fairy stories also suggest a degree of fic- 
tionalisation. More appositely, it’s hard to 
believe that any parent would want his dead 
child’s life commemorated by publication 
of such a grim and unflattering self portrait. 

So, what are we left with? The back cover 
blurb name drops Catcher in the Rye, but 
Holden Caulfield represented a generation 
while Panton di Villa, real or fictional, is 
just a spiteful little brat who represents no 
one much other than himself. Adrian Mole 
meets the dark side in a nasty little story 
that uses paedophilia as a convenient plot 
device and has nothing particularly useful 
to tell us about the experience of growing 
up or anything else, except perhaps how 
easy it is to drag the innocent in the mud. 


Reworked as Horror fiction and without the 
attempts at youth speak it might have been 
much better, but as a mainstream novel and/ 
or social document this is of little worth 
and leaves a sour taste in the mouth. 


NICOLO’S GIFTS : NEIL AYRES 

Bluechrome pb, 273pp, £7.99 

This release from new kid on the block Blue- 
chrome is certainly a nice piece of merch- 
andise, with generous layout and appealing 
line drawings by Kathryn Thorpe, but what 
about the story? 

Nicolo is the son of a British mother and 
an Italian father. As a child living in Mexico 
he bears witness to how outsiders are often 
treated, looking on as disabled children 


are bullied by others, an event that comes ~ 


to echo Nicolo’s own end. As a young man 
he works in Italy at his uncle’s gift shop, 
but his heart yearns to travel and he is 
afforded the opportunity to do so as a Mafia 
courier, an escapade from which he barely 
escapes with his life. Nicolo throws in his 
lot with Pavel, a young man from Russian 
Karelia, and the two travel together, even- 
tually ending up in Turkey, where Nicolo 
meets and falls in love with British back- 
packer Sandra. The three of them go back 
to the UK together, Sandra resuming her 
career as a teacher and Nicolo following 
various odd jobs. Eventually they marry, 
but then Nicolo contracts a debilitating ill- 
ness. Interwoven with this are the comple- 
mentary stories of the other people in their 
lives, Pavel and his career as a wildlife pho- 
tographer, Sandra’s best friend Alice who 
is unhappily married to comic book artist 
Matthew, and so on. 

This is an ambitious book, attempting to 
take in all of life, but also one that is flawed. 
My first problem has to do with the actual 
writing. Reading this I get the impression 
that the author is acutely conscious of his 
prose style and perhaps trying a little too 
hard for effect. Each sentence seems to have 
been fashioned with an eye on the need to 
avoid cliché, and sometimes the results are 
quite stunning, with a phrasing that seems 
to capture perfectly the experience he is 
describing or throw new light on familiar 
subject matter, but equally there are many 
moments that disrupt the narrative flow 
with formulations that seem needlessly con- 
trived when something simpler would have 
served far better. Nor does the writer seem 
particularly comfortable when dealing with 
action sequences, resorting to a fast forward 
approach every time these are necessary. 

My biggest problem though is to do with 
the structure. Ayres is at his best when deal- 
ing with ordinary events and emotions. He 
has a gift for getting under the skin of his 
characters and making them come to life, 
capturing both their virtues and vulnerabi- 
lities, with events such as the break-up of 
Alice’s marriage and its effect on the child- 
ren, the relationship between Nicolo and 
Sandra, Pavel’s attempts to deal with his 


homosexuality all portrayed in terms that 
are both savagely real and deeply moving. 
As a mainstream novel of character Nico- 
lo’s Gifts might have been wholly admir- 
able, but instead attempts are made to pro- 
duce something more ambitious than this, 
a book that casts a wide net, a sort of uber- 
text complete with add-ons from folklore 
and world literature, so that every so often 
the narrative flow is disrupted by mock- 
Aesopian fables, tales within tales that are 
intended to illuminate events but actually 
have the opposite effect of distracting from 
the main story. Elsewhere we have plot 
strands that never get developed to a logi- 
cal conclusion, are simply mooted and then 
forgotten. We never learn why the Mafio- 
sa’s wife gave Nicolo the address of a police 
station to deliver stolen art to, or the name 
of the illness that destroys his life, or indeed 
what exactly his gifts are. At various inter- 
vals throughout the book mention is made 
of Connor, an up and coming musician (and 
Ayres is superb at capturing the joys of live 
performance). Connor commits suicide, but 
his parents are unhappy with this verdict 
and so the detective agency Nicolo works 
for is hired to investigate, after which we 
hear absolutely nothing more about him. 
Life is, of course, full of such loose ends, 
but I can’t help feeling literature should be 
a bit more self-contained. 

The failings of ambition are the easiest 
to overlook, but I believe that if an editor 
with the talent to match Ayres’ vision had 
been entrusted with Nicolo’s Gifts and work- 
ed with him something truly remarkable 
could have been produced. As it is, what 
we have is a possible blueprint for excel- 
lence rather than the thing itself. 


VENISS UNDERGROUND : JEFF VANDERMEER 
Tor UK pb, 177pp, £10.99 

This novel is set in a far distant future where 
the social order has largely broken down 
and mankind co-exists with specially bred 
artificial life forms, used as both toys and 
for menial work. In the city of Veniss, for- 
merly known as Central Dayton, eighteen 
different bodies claim to be the government 
and for the computer programmers life is a 
constant battle to hold chaos at bay, while 
in the underworld that stretches far below 
the city life is even more tenuous and 
strange new forms of sentience have taken 
hold. Down on his luck holo-artist Nicholas 
seeks help from the legendary Quin, a quasi- 
crime-lord and bio-engineer responsible 
for many of the meerkats and ganesha that 
walk the city streets, but himself ends up 
as a victim of Quin’s whimsical nature. Nic- 
ola, his sister, searches for him and brings 
herself to Quin’s attention, learning a dead- 
ly secret that results in her disappearance 
from the surface world. Shadrach, Nicola’s 
former lover and now a bully boy in Quin’s 
employ, decides to save her, but this re- 
quires him to go back into Veniss Under- 
ground, which he escaped from as a child, 


and confront the terrifying reality of Quin’s 
plans for the world. 

Veniss Underground is a wonderful bar- 
oque fantasy, beautifully written and with 
the intriguing experiment of having the three 
sections of the story cast in a different tense, 
a device that gives each narrative strand 
its own particular voice. There is some vib- 
rant imagery, both gorgeous and grotesque, 
particularly in the closing sections when 
Shadrach wanders through a vast cathedral 
formed out of human body parts and then 
stumbles upon the ocean at the heart of 
the Underground, a place of strange deni- 
zens, the strangest of which is the giant 
fish that houses Quin’s stronghold. The 
characters are excellent too, their motives 
and the emotional bonds that both hold 
them together and ultimately destroy their 
lives so well realised that we share their 
pain. VanderMeer’s sense of humour some- 
what softens the prevailing mood of trag- 
edy though, and mention should be made 
of both The Gollux, omniscient and quietly 
smug, and the meerkat John the Baptist, 
who at one stage of the story exists simply 
as a head without a body, full of marvellous 
dry wit and succinct observations. Elsewhere 
the story strikes all sorts of mythical and 
archetypal grace notes, such as Orpheus 
going underground and Jonah trapped in 
the belly of the whale and the story of 
Pinocchio, while the hopeful ambiguity of 
the ending hits just the right note for this 
strange, enigmatic and wonderful tale. 
Highly recommended. 


ILIUM : DAN SIMMONS 

Gollancz pb, 576pp, £10.99 

Thomas Hockenberry is an academic spe- 
cialising in Homer who died in the first half 
of the twenty first century, now restored to 
life by beings of unknown provenance and 
taken back in time to witness the Siege of 
Troy, his task to report on discrepancies 
between The Iliad and actual events. There 
are very few. It seems that the Trojan War 
really did take place on the grand and heroic 
scale drawn by Homer, and was not just 
the skirmish Hockenberry had believed. 
There are even Gods and Goddesses taking 
part in the action, though their power seems 
to be scientific in nature rather than divine. 
When Hockenberry gets drawn into the 
schemes of Aphrodite his life is placed in 
jeopardy, but there are compensations, such 
as getting to bed Helen of Troy. This is but 
the first of three major strands in a vast 
and complex new work by Simmons. The 
second involves two moravecs, artificial life 
forms who live in the asteroid belt and on 
Jupiter’s moons, heirs to the legacy of a 
mankind believed extinct. Mahnmut and 
Orphu are the only survivors of an expedi- 
tion sent to Mars to investigate the planet’s 
sudden terraforming and an increase in 
quantum activity that threatens the fabric 
of the solar system. They find a planet occu- 
pied by Little Green Men intent on a mys- 


terious task and that the giant volcano 
Olympus Mons has been transformed into 
Olympus, home of the Gods. In the third 
strand, the remnants of mankind live an 
Eloi like existence in a world where every- 
thing is taken care of for them by machines 
left behind by the post-humans who 
abandoned Earth fourteen hundred years 
earlier. Spurred on by Odysseus and the 
pseudo-immortal Savi, a group of these 
people travel out to one of the orbital sta- 
tions occupied by the post-humans to learn 
the secret of their existence, but instead they 
find the ferocious Caliban and yet more 
mysteries. 

Literature was the inspiration for Sim- 
mons’ previous foray into space opera, the 
wonderful Hyperion/Endymion books, and 
that also seems to be the case here, if not 
more so. The Iliad is an obvious point of 
reference, while both The Tempest and Rob- 
ert Browning’s poem ‘Caliban upon Setebos’ 
seem central to much of the action. Mahn- 
mut and Orphu are authorities on Shake- 
speare and Proust respectively, and have 
lengthy discussions about their work. The 
book that came to mind most often for me 
though was Lord of Light, and Ilium at times 
seems like nothing so much as an attempt 
to do for the Olympians what Zelazny did 
for the Hindu deities. 

This is a complex novel, far more so than 
my précis above might suggest, but it is also 
the first in an ongoing series, ending on a 
calculated note of cliffhanger, just as the 
Gods and mankind are shaping up to each 
other for what one character refers to as 
‘a war to end all wars’. It’s impossible to 
judge at this stage how it will all turn out 
or if Simmons will have the ability to tie 
together all these diverse plot strands in a 
manner that will make sense and form a 
cohesive whole. What can be said is that 
this is one of the most intriguing and grip- 
ping stories he has produced, with a cast 
of larger than life characters, a wealth of 
ideas and epic scenes of conflict to rival 
Homer himself, a book that both respects 
the texts that breathed life into its story and 
illuminates them in new and compelling 
ways. 

Oh, and it’s also a lot of fun. 


REVIEW BY IAIN EMSLEY 


THE MINOTAUR TAKES A CIGARETTE 
BREAK : STEVEN SHERRILL 

Canongate pb, 312pp, £12.99 

M works as a line chef in a small diner in 
the Deep South. He whiles away the day 
by getting on with his job, trying not to get 
to involved in anybody’s life and keeping 
very much to himself. His colleagues can- 
not always understand him as he finds it 
difficult to speak with his bovine lips and 
his manual dexterity is somewhat limited. 
However, M has a good heart. He doesn’t 
want to hurt anybody and lives a lonely 
life in his trailer, fixing up cars and taking 


odd jobs where he can. The one time that 
he does fall in love leads to a nasty mis- 
understanding and the reawakening of the 
darker side of his nature, albeit briefly. 

M was known as the Minotaur, and es- 
caped from Knossos by the back door, leav- 
ing Theseus to brag about his adventures 
and to make up his story. Over the years, 
he has come down from being the centre 
of a bloodthirsty cult to being a broken idol, 
whose life is forgotten and death is, quite 
literally, the stuff of fiction. His life is so 
forgotten that he can sometimes work with- 
out his hat as there is nary a comment on 
his horns. Sherril weaves these mythologi- 
cal facts into the story, leaving the reader 
with a profound sense of wonder at the 
mundanity of M’s life. Rather than leave 
him as a fallen hero, he reimagines him as 
a broken loner with a deep sense of melan- 
choly rather than regrets. There are parallels 
to American Gods by Neil Gaiman, as M 
struggles to make sense of his own fallen 
state and to integrate himself into this new 
society which is with or without modern 
deities. 

Sherril wears his heart on his sleeve with 
his marvellous creation. Simple and effect- 
ive, this novel is a fine example of the won- 
derful work that is coming through from 
the current raft of American writers. He is 
not afraid to leave in mythology or fantasy 
yet this novel is intensely realistic at the 
same time. He takes risks throughout and 
has delivered a wonderful debut. Moving 
and daring, this is a novel that must be 
savoured at length. 


REVIEW BY NICHOLAS ROYLE 


MILLENNIUM PEOPLE : J.G. BALLARD 
Flamingo hb, 294pp, £16.99 

When his ex-wife is killed 
ws by a terrorist bomb on a 
luggage carousel at Heath- 
row Airport, psychologist 
David Markham turns de- 
tective in a bid to uncover 
the truth behind the explo- 
sion. His quest leads him 
to become involved in the unlikeliest revo- 
lution: a rebellion, against soaring mainten- 
ance charges and astronomical carparking 
fees, by the middleclass residents of south- 
west London’s Chelsea Marina executive 
estate. 

Within pages we’re on familiar ground, 
key details reminding us of earlier Ballard 
novels. The ‘drowned’ house doused by 
firefighters (The Drowned World). The elec- 
tive cripple with specially adapted controls 
in her Saab (Crash). The exclusivity and 
claustrophobia of the gated community 
(SuperCannes). Two shadowy characters, 
pilotclergyman Stephen Dexter (‘Hundreds 
of hours in an open cockpit had seared his 
face’) and wayward paedriatrician Richard 
Gould, distinguished by an ‘odour of forgot- 
ten hospital wards and languishing chil- 


dren’, seem to derive from another Gould, 
the pilot, Dali enthusiast and visionary air- 
borne cowboy of Ballard’s 1976 short story 
‘LowFlying Aircraft’. 

That Gould - the 1976 model - under- 
stood that the ‘mongoloid’ blind girl who 
hung around the airstrip in the deserted 
resort of Ampuriabrava was not deformed, 
but represented the future of the human 
race. This Gould, the Gould of 2003, haunts 
an abandoned hospital a mile south of 
Heathrow where he once cared for Downs 
syndrome children. The ‘bony forehead’ of 
the earlyperiod Gould reappears in the later 
version’s ruthless lieutenant, Vera Black- 
burn, ‘the chemistry prodigy in the subur- 
ban back bedroom who had graduated into 
a Defence Ministry pinup, the dominatrix 
of every deskbound warrior’s dream’. 

If Cocaine Nights and SuperCannes 
showed Ballard at the peak of his powers, 
which arguably they did, with their charac- 
teristic blend of personal obsessions and 
prophetic enquiry harnessed to powerful, 
compelling narrative drive, Millennium 
People sees him tip over the edge for the 
first time into selfparody. The conceit of 
the middleclass revolution with its running 
gags about croquet mallets as offensive wea- 
pons and jokey suggestion that the burned- 
out streets in Chelsea Marina be renamed 
in honour of Japanese film directors cannot 
be taken seriously. Half way through the 
novel, a Pakistani minicab driver refuses to 
take Markham into Chelsea Marina, claim- 
ing the police have advised drivers to stay 
clear. “The people here have their own little 
Kashmir problem,”’ the man tells Mark- 
ham. ‘“There’s a dominance struggle bet- 
ween the traditional Guardian supporters 
and the new middle class from the financial 
services field.”’ Markham then notices a 
copy of the Economist on the front passen- 
ger seat. It’s at this point that it becomes 
clear how much fun the author himself is 
having. While the reader is having fun, too, 
for once it doesn’t go very much deeper 
than that. Millennium People is to Cocaine 
Nights and SuperCannes what, in an odd 
switch but stay with me, Billion Dollar 


_Brain was to The Ipcress File and Funeral 


in Berlin: hugely enjoyable and extremely 
well done, but not quite the real deal. Hard 
acts to follow. 

As satire Millennium People works well 
- very well - but at the same time it under- 
mines Ballard’s more interesting enquiries, 
such as the investigation of Gould’s search 
for meaning in the meaninglessness of the 
universe, which leads him to commit ran- 
dom acts of violence. In light of the under- 
lying unseriousness, the novel’s co-opting 
of the storyline of the ‘Hammersmith mur- 
der’ of a female television presenter (Jill 
Dando, unnamed) seems in uncharacteris- 
tically poor taste, but then ‘The Assassina- 
tion of John Fitzgerald Kennedy Considered 
as a Downhill Motor Race’ probably didn’t 
win the young Ballard many friends among 
American readers. 


(= SNC SavdIqen A BY- 5 ADE 


FUZZY DICE : PAUL DI FILIPPO PS Publishing hb, 296pp, £35 
Paul Girad’s life is a failure. In a dead end job, he is frittering his life away with nothing but death in front 
of him. Escape from this drudgery comes in the form of Hans, the multi-armed shrub from another dimension, 
who gives Girad a magic yo-yo that will take him any number of alternate dimensions. Armed with his 
need to leave his old life behind, and driven by the desire to solve the Ontological Pickle - why is there 
something in this universe rather than nothing? - Girad embarks on a journey that will take him back to 
the Big Bang, through a world full of Amazonian babes and onwards towards an answer in a place he 
didn’t believe existed. 

I returned to my desk one lunchtime and a work colleague asked me what I was chuckling about. I gave 
him a him a quick synopsis of Fuzzy Dice, since that was the root cause, and he tartly told me that it all 
sounded like nonsense to him. After my initial caustic response, I checked the technical definition of nonsense, 
only to discover how accurate the term really was! 

For example, let’s start with “extravagant (as in visionary and fantastic) talk’. Fuzzy Dice exhibits a bewildering 
cornucopia of ideas, an inspiring glimpse of the fantastic. Utilising many different senses, Di Filippo has 
started with a blank sheet and imagined his ‘worlds from the bottom up, constructing and warping them 
round some solid scientific principles, then sharing his visions with clarity and warmth. The result is a dis- 
tinctly meaty story - and not just a couple of slices from the delicatessen either, but the whole succulent 
spit-roast hog. 

And there lies the one drawback of the novel. This is not light reading, mainly because the central character 
keeps bouncing into brand new worlds. This makes the book feel a little like climbing a series of hillocks. 
You're fresh for the first few knolls and taking on the new information of each universe is easy. But after a 
while, you start to tire as your head fills and you have to store and sort the details for successive universes. 
At times it’s quite hard going. Thankfully, the last quarter of the book changes sufficiently for you to gain 
a breather before going for the push to the final summit. 

Anyway, back with our definition of nonsense again, we have ‘foolery and amusing absurdities’ and Di 
Filippo is well known for his comic content. Humour is never an easy thing to do and people are very parti- 
cular about what they find funny, but I certainly found my laughter buttons being pressed at regular intervals 
and with lasting effect. 

Only the final part of the nonsense definition doesn’t fit this novel - ‘worthless stuff’. Fuzzy Dice actually 
expands the mind by drawing you into thinking in different ways, while indirectly showing how you can 
visit another person’s world and accept it for what it is. People all over the world have developed the view 
that their culture is the right culture and show little tolerance for the existence of other, equally valid, 
ideologies. Nowhere in this story did the main character condemn the world he travelled to because it was 
different to his own. Nowhere did he insist that the locals were doing anything fundamentally wrong and 
that he knew a better way to do it. I really don’t think that’s a worthless philosophy to promote. 

SA: Fuzzy Dice was inspired by Rudy Rucker’s work. What was it about Rucker that gave you the buzz? 

PDF: I’ve always enjoyed many qualities about Rudy’s work: the horseplay, the free-spirited characters, 
and the willingness to engage with big ideas. Whenever I really like a writer’s work, I have a desire to emu- 
late him. But Fuzzy Dice also owes a lot to Robert Sheckley’s Dimension of Miracles. 

SA: Why do you think that desire to emulate hits you, when so many writers are trying hard to avoid 
sounding like anyone else? 

PDF: The ultimate result of my attempting to honour my predecessors should be a unique product, since 
it’s filtered through my one-of-a-kind consciousness (in the same way we all possess one-of-a-kind minds). 
So what I’m doing is just trying to get a foundation underfoot, some solid springboard of style or theme or 
subject which I can then launch myself from. I have a keen sense of the history of SF and literature in general. 
Everything I aspire to achieve in my writing comes from past models I’ve admired. It would be hypocritical 
or misleading not to somehow acknowledge my predecessors, either explicitly or implicitly in the text. 
‘Standing on the shoulders of giants’ and all that. Having said as much, however, I believe that after twenty 
years of writing professionally I have now gotten to the point where most times the only springboard I need 
is myself. 

SA: Rucker’s concept of ‘Transrealism’ is, in essence, to write about one’s real life in fantastic terms. How 
much of your real life has gone into Fuzzy Dice - beyond the character’s first name and the fact that he is 
a writer? 

PDF: Well, 1972 was a happy time for me, as it was for the protagonist. And I do think about sex a lot, 
probably too much. But generally what I was after was not so much the inclusion of pure autobiography but 
the sense that if I was placed in such wild situations, this is indeed how I'd probably respond. I think that 
when you start with your own personality, memories, attitudes, etc as the foundation of a fictional character, 
and then choose to narrate in the first-person, the text does somehow assume more assuredness of tone and 
voice. But the danger in doing this too much is that you limit the vast range of protagonists a writer might 
explore. 

SA: Fuzzy Dice is full of amusing absurdities, so you must have an eye for them in real life too. 

PDF: I do. I keep a pocket notebook with me at all times, and it’s filled with many more story germs than 
I will ever find time to write. Often current events provide absurdist grist for the fictional mill. | am involved 
with the syndicated feature News of the Weird, run by Chuck Shepherd. This newspaper column collects 
bizarre events from around the world, and I scan my local papers and send in my own contributions. The 


range of non-sane behaviour among hu- 
manity is vastly greater than most of us 
imagine, and provides a lot of challenges 
for the fiction writer, especially the satirist. 
How do we possibly trump reality? 

SA: How scary is it, living with your imagi- 
nation on a daily basis? 

PDF: Plumbing the darker depths of the 
imagination, as I did in my gothic ribofunk 
novel A Mouthful of Tongues, can be scary. 
“Transgressive’ fiction that makes the reader 
uneasy will probably make the author un- 
easy as well. But one has to accept that we 
all ‘contain multitudes’, to use the phrase 
of my favourite poet Walt Whitman. There’s 
a big gap between imagination and action, 
and so long as the creatures of the mind 
stay on the printed page, I’m not frightened! 

And of course, just like some kind of 
decades-long curse in psychotherapy, the 
longer you practise digging into the roots 
of your neuroses for fictional purposes, 
the more comfortable you feel about being 
down in the sub-sub-sub-basement of the 
mind. 

SA: How did the non-confrontational ap- 
proach to other cultures come to be inclu- 
ded in the novel? 

PDF: I’m basically a non-confrontational 
kind of guy. When I was first starting out 
in this field, I picked a lot of literary battles 
on matters of sheer principle. But after a 
while I found that all my high hopes of in- 
itiating changes for what I perceived to be 
the better in the field had come to naught. 
All I had done was make enemies and alien- 
ate people. So I much prefer nowadays to 
focus on the things I love and admire and 
just ignore the rest. Also, as my studies of 
Buddhism deepened, my outlook on life 
changed to conform to that non-confron- 
tational philosophy. 

As for the protagonist of Fuzzy Dice, he 
is after all looking for some kind of Utopia, 
time after time. Naturally he starts out in 
each world with high hopes, thinking that 
now he’s reached heaven. So he’s bound 
to want to accept and fit in. It’s only when 
he learns that he is the worm in every rose 
that things go sour. By then it’s too late to 
confront: all he can do to salvage things is 
cut and run. 

SA: How easy was it to create the enter- 
taining chapter headings and did it give you 
a problem creating so many? 

PDF: Amazingly, they came pretty easily 
to me. At first I thought I’d never be able 
to conjure up 144 chapter titles, many of 
them involving rather complex puns. But 
they each seemed to appear in my cons- 
ciousness just as I needed them. Although 
looking back at some of them now, I don’t 
recall how the heck I did it. For all the cons- 
cious reasoning behind writing, the uncons- 
cious decisions and revelations which occur 
during the writing process are equally, if 
not superiorly, vital to the whole mysterious 
business. 


Next issue Sandy talks to Robin McKinley about Sunshine 


Q&A BY IAIN EMSLEY 


FLUKE : CHRISTOPHER MOORE 

William Morrow hb, 318pp, $23.95 

Nate Quinn is a marine biologist in love with 
whales and the ocean. Whilst tracking the 
behemoths and listening to their songs, he 
comes across one with the legend ‘Bite Me’ 
on its fluke. No one on his team, from re- 
search partners to stoned frat boy drop out, 
have seen anything like this. On land, their 
laboratory is trashed and equipment smash- 
ed, so deepening the mystery. Nate decides 
to follow the whale and to discover the truth 
behind whale songs. 

Fluke is an enthralling and exceedingly 
funny read and it is a crying shame that it 
is only available by import in the UK. It suc- 
ceeds in delivering an outrageous answer 
to its own question that is satisfying. Moore 
writes with a tenderness that works with its 
own sharpness to create a satisfying whole. 
Frankly, it was a case of Fluke or how I spent 
the entire evening reading one book. 

IE: What’s your most popular book? 

CM: Lamb: The Gospel according to Biff, 
Christ’s Childhood Pal is my most popular 
book by far. A number of reasons: one, it’s 
the retelling of a very well-known story; two, 
it’s very funny and even people of faith seem- 
ed to like it; and three, the publisher got be- 
hind the book. If your publisher isn’t behind 
a book, it’s not going to do well. 

IE: Were you surprised by the reaction? 

CM: Yes. I was surprised at how over- 
whelmingly positive it was, even from the 
clergy. I’ve gotten dozens of positive letters 
from ministers and seminary students who 
loved the book. When I was writing it I 
thought, ‘They’ll never get it, I’m going to 
have to go into hiding.’ I have to give props 
to the faithful - so far I’ve not received one 
negative letter about the book from them. 

IE: Did you find yourself approaching either 
Fluke or Lamb any differently from your 
previous books due to the subject matter? 

CM: Absolutely. Lamb was my first his- 
torical novel and my first first-person book. 
It required a lot of research to get the world 
right and to make the story credible. With 
Fluke, I was revealing a world that almost 
no one knows about (including myself when 
I started): the world of the whale researcher. 
I was so impressed with the people I met 
during my research that I completely chan- 
ged the take I had on the book and based it 
on them. I’d never done anything like that 
before. The two books, however, are very, 
very different, and each represented a new 
level of writing and experience for me. That’s 
good, though. I’ve never wanted to keep wri- 
ting the same book over and over again. 

IE: What does genre fiction offer that real- 
ist fiction can’t? Why is it gaining popularity 
among readers? 

CM: I don’t know that it is, other than 
Harry Potter. That’s just all of us getting in 
touch with being kids again, when we still 
all used our imaginations on a daily basis. 
Think about it, as a kid you live daily in 


stories of talking animals, and flying bath- 
tubs, and super strong little girls with red 
pigtails, and suddenly, one day, the only 
things you ever read are stories about law- 
yers or about little girls growing up in the 
South and having tragic lives. 

But all fiction is about using your imagi- 
nation - imaginative fiction just pushes the 
boundaries a little more. Stephen King has 
been the most popular author in the world 
for, what? Twenty years? Imaginative fiction 
is in no danger of fading away. Sub-genres, 
space opera, high fantasy, historical rom- 
ance, westerns may ebb and flow, but cumu- 
latively, imaginative fiction - fantastic fic- 
tion, if you will - gains a greater foothold in 
the general populace every day. I’m concern- 
ed, although not horribly so, that much of 
the imaginative fiction audience will be lost 
to video games. The storytelling in some 
games is superb, the images amazingly well- 
rendered, and the audience can actually di- 
rect the action. I can tell you, as a writer of 
imaginative fiction, it’s tough to come up 
with descriptions of things that no one has 
seen before. You can only hope to use origi- 
nal language, but the images have all been 
seen. Film, television and video games have 
given people visual reference to everything. 
I find myself describing things in terms of 
film images even in my own work. Today I 
wrote a line that described a woman’s hair 
as being in ‘two Princess Leah cinnabuns’ 
and people will know exactly what I’m talk- 
ing about. 

IE: Does writing have a role in shaping 
people’s world view? 

CM: Well, it certainly shapes mine. The 
process of writing, but yes, fiction can shape 
people’s world view. Imaginative fiction can 
give images to scenarios that one might 
never experience directly, or it can reveal 
things one might never find in the context 
of the normal life, yet these things can be 
important. Writing, above all, is about com- 
munication, and communication (language) 
is why we're lugging around these big-assed 
brains, or that’s what they tell me. Certainly 
we are hardwired to form opinions and make 
decisions based on information conveyed 
by language. 

IE: Should fiction have a message or pro- 
voke thought or is it just for entertainment? 

CM: Some fiction should have a message, 
some should just be for entertainment, some 
should do both. If you don’t entertain the 
audience, you aren’t going to keep them 
long enough to hear what you have to say, 
so storytelling and pacing are the most im- 
portant parts of the craft. But that also plays 
into my particular set of skills. I tend to be 
pretty good at writing funny stuff, so that’s 
very important to my work. Another writer 
might be more interested in telling a story 
to reveal a certain aspect of the human con- 
dition and evoke some emotional response 
from that. It’s all valid. I approach each of 
my books differently. Some of them are 
theme driven, some of them are plot driven, 
but they. are all pretty funny. 


DARK REALISM JUST GOT A HELL OF A LOT DARKER... 


CRIMEWAVE 7: THE LAST SUNSET 


THE BIGGEST AND BEST CRIMEWAVE SO FAR! 


CHRISTOPHER FOWLER, RAY NAYLER, MURIEL GRAY, JOHN GRANT, ANTONY MANN, 
MAT COWARD, DEBBIE MOON, JAMES SALLIS, MARION ARNOTT, STEPHEN VOLK, 
GARY COUZENS, TIM CASSON, STEVE MOHN & others « cover photo ANDY ELLIS 


‘Crimewave never disappoints. If you’re looking for fhe very best and the mosf 
daring fiction, it’s right there under your nose. Pick if up and see what you’ve 
been missing’ Lisa Dumond, sfsife.com 


‘A must-have collection of the hottest stories around’ lan Rankin 


about the size of an average hardback book, 176pp, colour, majfft laminated 
only €8 ($14) or £22 ($40) for four issues inc p&p from the publishers of The 3rd Alternative 


UK/ROW: TTA Press, 5 Martins Lane, Witcham, Ely, Cambs CB6 2LB 
USA: TTA Press, PO Box 231229, Anchorage, AK 99523-1229 
ONLINE: www.jtapress.com/onlinesfore 1.html 


New masterpieces of dark fantasy, suspense & horror from Earthling Publications 


MORE TOMORROW & OTHER STORIES 
Michael Marshall Smith 


"Michael Marshall Smith is “When a Mike Smith short story is over, it's 
one of the best short story pretty much guaranteed that there will be 
writers of his generation. some moment, scene or revelation frozen 
The publication of MORE _ inthe back of my mind that I'll never be able 
TOMORROW & OTHER _ to get out of my head, not even if | scrub it 
STORIES is a major event." with wire wool so it bleeds." 

— ELLen DATLow — Nei GAIMAN 


The definitive collection of Michael Marshall Smith's shorter fiction, 
featuring 30 original and classic stories, an introduction by award-winning 
editor Stephen Jones, and an afterword by Michael Marshall Smith! 
Currently available in two signed limited edition states: 1000 numbered 
hardcovers, signed by Smith, $40; and 26 lettered, leatherbound, 
traycased hardcovers, with. silk ribbon page marker, signed by Smith, 
Jones, and artist John Picacio, plus bonus material, $250 


GAME Conrad Williams 


An original novella of dark suspense by this British Fantasy Award winner. 
Forthcoming this December and now available for reservation without 
prepayment, and will be available as a signed trade paperback ($14) and 
15 signed, lettered, slipcased hardcovers ($150). 


THE RISE & FALL OF BABYLON Brian Keene & John Urbancik 
Two novelettes of dark fantasy, magic, and horrors in the deserts of the 
Middle East. Forthcoming this December and now available for reservation 
without prepayment, and will be limited to 400 signed, numbered chapbooks 
($11) and 15 signed, lettered, slipcased hardcovers ($150). 
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EXORCISING ANGELS 
Simon Ciarx & Tim Lesson 
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EXORCISING ANGELS GRAVEYARD PEOPLE EL DIA DE LOS MUERTOS 


Simon Clark & Tim Lebbon Gary A. Braunbeck Brian A. Hopkins 
“A major triumph.” —-HELLNOTES “Essential reading.”-CEMeTERY DANCE 2002 Stoker Award Winner! 
750 numbered signed hardcovers, $35 750 numbered signed hardcovers, $40 500 numbered signed hardcovers, $30 
26 lettered signed hardcovers, $175 15 lettered signed hardcovers, $200 15 lettered signed hardcovers, $150 
Currently available Currently available Currently available 
Check or m.o. in US dollars; credit card via paypal. . 12 Pheasant Hill Drive 
US postage: $5 first hardcover, $2 each additional. Ea rth | | al Shrewsbury, MA 01545 USA 


Non-US (airmail): $15 first book, $7 each additional. s Email: bli 5 h 
Available from Earthling or your favorite specialty Py e) fershilelats mail: earthlingpub@yahoo.com 
bookseller (email us for a list of US/UK booksellers). Website: www.earthlingpub.com 


